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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae American question has arrived at a crisis which has long 
been foreseen—the dismissal of Mr. Crampton. Whether that 
event has actually taken place, according to one Government 
organ, or whether the report originated in a hearsay assertion of 
a passenger by the last American mail-steamer, is of little con- 
sequence. There is, unfortunately, but small reason to doubt 
that Mr. Crampton has been dismissed, and is probably al- 
ready in Canada. ‘The diplomatic correspondence was very 
properly wound up in Lord Clarendon’s last despatch. That 
despatch, to use a term from the Yankee vernacular, “ fairly 
cornered” Mr, Marcy, and left him the choice of resistance or 
surrender, Its calm conciliatory tone is said to have made a 
great impression on the citizens of the United States; and its 
prompt: publication by the English Government, which enabled 
the Americans to see it almost as soon as it met the eyes of the 
President, effectually prevented the Pierce Administration from 
permitting a tricky use to be made of its supposed contents 
before it was officially presented to the Senate. 

What precise form the answer of the American Government 
will take—whether, while absolutely dismissing Mr. Crampton, 
it will attempt a compromise by not dismissing the three Consuls 
implicated with Mr. Crampton—remains to be seen; but such a 
solution of the question is put forward by the Washington cor- 
respondent of a sometimes well-informed though generally an 
untrustworthy New York journal: Mr. Marcy was to reciprocate 
the friendly feelings expressed by Lord Clarendon, and to ask 
the British Government to appoint a successor. But whatever 
course may be pursued by the Pierce Administration for the at- 
tainment of its object, the one thing with which we shall be 
immediately confronted is the dismissal of the British Minister. 

Hitherto, the Central American department of our dislocated 
relations with the United States has kept a pretty distinct place ; 
but, considering that the same conjuncture brings with it the 
dismissal of Mr. Crampton and a formal recognition of the Fili- 
buster Government founded by Walker, the two questions can 
no longer be kept distinct. They are the signs of a policy hos- 
tile to England, whether they have their origin in a culpable 
electioneering move, or whether they are the consequences of a 
more farsighted and permanent course of action. The ground 
for the recognition of Walker is, that his tool, Don Patricio 
Rivas, is the head of a de facto government. The sound 
policy of the United States is to recognize all de facto govern- 
ments, without a previous inquiry whether they are governments 
de jure. Technically, therefore, the conduct of President Pierce 
finds its justification in the constitutional rules of his country ; 
but when we look for the moral justification we confess it is hard 
to find. Walker is not a citizen of Nicaragua, but a free lance 





called in to help the weaker party. To our thinking, there is a | 


great “distinction between a government formed by the applica- 
tion of an external force, and a government resulting from an 
explosion within—between a government constituted by aliens, 
and a government constituted by citizens. To all intents and 
purposes, the feat performed by Walker is the conquest of an in- 
dependent state by a freebooter, unwarranted by authority, un- 

(Wira Montaiy Supr.eMenr. } 





under the recognition of Walker by the President of the United 
States? To sustain his policy, whatever it may be, the Presi- 
dent has ordered three war-steamers and a frigate to proceed to 
the harbour of San Juan. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
exigencies of the case require very delicate management to avoid 
a shocking calamity. 


France has been desolated by an inundation, and Paris fasci- 
nated by an agricultural show. The whole Southern basin of 
France, speaking generally, has been laid under water ; involving 
some loss of life, severe and widespread hardship and suffering, 
and an immense destruction of property. The cause of this ca- 
lamity was two days’ heavy rain, changing streamlets into rivers, 
and rivers into lakes and torrents. Although the devastating 
flood covers an immense area, the peculiar site of Lyons and of 
the towns on the Rhone cause a concentration of horrors in that 
region. The conduct of the Emperor on this occasion is emi- 
nently characteristic. Instead of sending a deputy, some gene- 
ral officer, or Councillor of State, he dashed off in person from 
St. Cloud on Sunday, and on Monday he was in Lyons. There, 
and in other cities, he showed himself among the people, rode on 
horseback through the scenes of greatest disaster, and caused 
an immediate distribution of money to the sufferers. Returning 
to Paris for a brief moment, he set off again yesterday to visit 
the valley of the Loire. This energetic promptitude in action— 
contrasting so favourably with the apathetic routine of common 
rulers—will no doubt insure an ample balance of advantage to 
the politic adventurer. He may feel that the real dangers be- 
setting his power are involved in calamities like these. Man 
may conspire against him in vain so long as he commands five 
hundred thousand bayonets ; but five hundred thousand bayonets 
would avail but little in warding off the effects of destructive in- 
undations, blighted harvests, and commercial bankruptey. In 
a prompt show of sympathy like this, Louis Napoleon knows 
that he is gathering ‘golden opinions,” which will avail him 
more than all his military array in a day of national gloom, 

The agricultural show is eclipsed by the inundation, but it is 
nevertheless a fortunate event for the Emperor. Perfect and 
complete in all its parts, it shows what may be done to make an 
exhibition of beasts a delightful spectacle. It is also important 
as one of the means of contributing to the amity of nations. 

The other aspects of Europe, brought out by the week’s news, 
are not encouraging. The Belgian Government appears to have 
yielded to the force of those influences deployed at the Paris 
Conferences. The Belgian press, so its Goyernment purposes, 
is to be placedumder the yoke of a stamp; authors are to sign 
their articles; and the duty of prosecuting offences against fo- 
reign powers is to be thrown upon the Belgian Government. 
The last-named is a serious and embarrassing concession. Under 
the present law, foreign governments are at liberty to demand 
the prosecution of an offending journal—if they make no de- 
| mand, they have no ground of complaint: but the new arrange- 
ment will lay the Belgian Government open to constant com- 
plaints for omissions to prosecute ; if it do not prosecute, it may 
incur the displeasure of foreign powers—if it prosecute, it may 
| incur the displeasure of its own subjects. 

The Emperor of Russia, with a crowd of ministers, has been 
paying his respects to his uncle at Berlin. The quidnunes are 
at a loss to know what it all means; and it is variously con- 
sidered as a simple family gathering to promote matchmaking, as a 
demonstration against the treaty of April 15, and as a demonstra- 
tion against Austria “ pur et simple.” It is probably something 
of all this. Certainly the Anti-Austrian influence, Russian and 
| German, was very strongly represented. It is remarked also, 
[Latest Epit10n.] 
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that when the Emperor was at Warsaw, no Austrian Archduke 
rushed to greet him ; that when he crossed the Austrian territory 
he was only received by the ordinary officials ; and that at the 
great military parade in Berlin the only German uniform unre- 
presented was the uniform of Austria. 

What about the Italian question? Notes and diplomatic 
agents appear to be flying in all directions. Austria has sent a 
Colloredo, France a Walewski, Naples a Trapani, Sardinia a 
Sclopis, to the Holy City; and the Grand Duke of Tuscany has 
gone in person. What are they all doing there? Naples has 
been writing a¢ Sardinia through Austria; Austria has been 
writing at Sardinia through its agents abroad. Count Buol, in 
a despatch ‘never intended to meet the public eye,” seems to 
desire us to understand that Austria is anxious for reforms in 
Italy, but that she is thwarted by the revolutionary policy of 





Sardinia. Count Buol wants us to believe that Sardinia is using | 


revolutionary passions for the purpose of territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Austria, forsooth, is the sole barrier to the revolutionary 
movement, That is so, taken in a gross sense, Count Buol, how- 
eyer, forgets that Austria is the sole cause that renders any revolu- 
tionary movement necessary. She creates a nuisance for her 
own profit, and then takes credit for preventing its removal. 
What position our own Government occupies in the Italian im- 
broglio, is by no means clear, We are assured by the ‘* know- 
ing ones,” that England, Austria, and France, are agreed upon 
the Italian question. If that be the case, what is the relation of 
England and France to Sardinia ? 


Although in the first week of June Parliament has not arrived 
at the full harvest of abortive bills, yet it is giving signs of a 
desire to avoid unprofitable talk and to wind up its affairs for the 
session. Even the Tenant-Right Bill, which used to open the 
floodgates of Irish eloquence, was allowed to pass a second read- 
ing without a debate: a fortunate denouement, and none the 
less so because it proved to have been the result of a happy mis- 
take by Mr. Horsman, who is now pledged to stop the bill at 
the next stage. On Tuesday night the Commons declined to 
make a House—they fled from three or four propositions on the 
other Irish novelty of Ministers’-Money. 

The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, set afloat last week in the Upper 


House, has been steered into the treacherous waters of the Lower. | 


The question is in a delicate position. Originating in a desire 
to improve the Supreme Court of Appeal, it raised the Life 
Peerage controversy ; thereby hurrying Lord Derby and_ his 
friends into antagonism to the Crown, and Ministers into collision 
with the House of Lords, The result is an admitted compro- 
mise. The Tory leader escapes by admitting four life Peers ; 
the Ministers escape by sacrificing a portion of the Royal pre- 
rogative, Yes; that seems to be the ultimate admission. They 
were challenged with the fact on Friday, and again on Tuesday 
night. Up to the last moment the Marquis of Lansdowne declared 
that if he thought the bill curtailed the prerogative, nothing would 
induce him to support it. But on Thursday Earl Granville ad- 
mitted that the bill ‘s an abandonment of the prerogative. As 
to the measure itself, it does strengthen the Court of Appeal; it 
is still an open question whether a better Court of Appeal could 
not be constituted. Meanwhile, Ministers, doubtless, do not 
find it very inconvenient to haye in their gift four peerages and 
the disposal of 10,0002. a year. 

A brief discussion in Committee of Supply, on a vote for the 
Statute Law Commission, enabled Lord John Russell to proclaim 
a notable discovery: he has found, after his immense experience, 
official as well as unofficial, that the very best way of doing a 
thing, is to set to work and do it. On the same occasion, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly eased his conscience by announcing that he should 
not renew that over-due promise, made some months ago, to 
bring in several law-consolidation bills. 

The novelty in Parliament is Mr. Sidney Herbert’s statement 
of a plan for the reform of the educational department of the 
Army. The plan is based on the principle of providing such 
education and instruction for officers as will impart a higher pro- 
fessional tone to the Army, and increase the efficiency of the 
Staff. In general terms it won the assent of all parties; the 
pinch will come in working out the details. But the time is 
propitious, the necessity imperative ; some adequate plan Minis- 
ters are bound to adopt: if they are wise they will mature and 
launch their own plan without delay, 





Queen Victoria and Prince Albert have been engaged in two 
of those useful public services which they so gracefully perform. 
The noble memorial which the nation is erecting to the memory 
of Wellington—the commemoration of a great man by the trans- 
mission of his spirit through the channels of education—could 
not have been more fittingly inaugurated than by the Queen. 
The Wellington College will provide shelter and instruction for 
nearly 250 orphans of officers who haye seryed in the Queen’s 


Army and the Army of the East India Company. The ceremony 
of Monday was a national event, showing that we have found a 
better way of preserving the memory of our great men than by 
erecting statues in their honour and conferring large estates 
upon their descendants. Prince Albert was engaged on Saturday 
in a lesser but still useful and benevolent duty—that of laying 
the foundation-stone of an institution for the benefit of those 
Oriental strangers brought to our shores in the pursuit of com. 
merce, and hitherto exposed to the dangers, privations, and 
temptations of homelessness in the deserts of London. 








Debates and Wroreedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE WEEK, 
Lorvs. Monday, June 2. Reformatory Schools (Scotland 

Fire-Insurance Bill read a third time and passed, 
Appellate Jurisdiction (House of Lords); the Lord Chance}. 
Oxford University Bill read a third time and passed he fi 


BUSINESS 
Hlovsr OF Bill read a 
second time 

Tuesday, June 3. 
lor’s Bill committed 


rina- 


tory Schools (Scotland) Bill committed. 

Thursday, June 5, Royal Assent given to Annuities (No. 2) Bill, Bankers Com. 
position Bill, and Fire-Insurance Bill—Appellate Jurisdiction (House of Lords 
Bill reported—Reformatory Schools (Scotland) Bill read a third time and passeqd— 


Consecration of Burial-grounds ; Lord Shaftesbury’s Complaint—Affairs of Italy; 
Lord Clarendon’s Reply to Lord Clanricarde. c 

Friday, June 6. Drafts on Bankers Bill read 
ment of Women; Lord St. Leonards’s Question 
Lords) Bill read a third time and passed. 

Ilovsr or Commons, Monday, June 2. State of Greece ; 
ply to Mr. M‘Gregor—Supply; Civil Estimates—Parochial Schools (Scotland) ; the 
Lord Advocate’s Bill read a second time—Joint-Stock Companies; Mr. Lowe's Bil) 
read a third time and passed—Sir W, Williams's Annuity Bill read a third time and 
passed. 

Tuesday, June 3. * No House.” 

Wednesday, June 4. Tenant Right (Ireland Mr. G. H. Moore’s Bill read a 
second time— Dissenters’ Marriages ; Mr. Pellatt’s Bill reported. 

Thursday, June 5. Mr. Crampton’s Dismissal ; Mr. Disraeli’s Question—Tenant 
Right; Mr. Horsman’s Explanations—Army Reform; Mr. Sidney Herbert’s State- 
ment—Supply ; Civil Estimates. 

Friday, June 6. Relations with the United States; Lord Palmerston’s Reply to 
Sir Edward Lytton—Return of the Crimean Army; Lord Elcho’s Question—s 


a second time—Capital Punish. 
Appellate Jurisdiction (House of 


Lord Palmerston’s Re. 






ip- 


son’s Crimean Sketches; Lord Elcho’s Proposal—Supply ; Civil Estimates—Joint- 
Stock Companies Winding-up Acts Amendment ; Mr. Malins’s Bill debated on the 
second reading, and adjourned. 
TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. } The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday «+. Sh Sh 40m Monday ......-0++ 4h m) 2h Om 
TUwCaday ...ccecscccsee «+e» Th 30m | Tuesday ........+ No Howse 
Wednesday No sitting | Wednesday ... Noon Sh 55m 
Thursday .....cecseceee 5h 8h lim | Thursday covcccccccecee 4h m) 1h lim 
Friday 5h 8h 45m } Friday 4h m) 2h Om 
SittingsthisWeek, 4; Time, 10hl0m | Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 35h lom 
this Session, 60; — 45h 45m { this Session, 70; — 6S27h lim 





Mr. Cramprton’s Dismissar. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Disrarwi rose and said— 

“Seeing the noble Lord at the head of the Government in his place, I 
take the opportunity of inquiring, whether it be true that our Minister at 
Washington has quitted that capital at the request of the President of the 
United States; and, if that report be true, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to make any statement to the House today as to the relations 
at present existing between this country and the United States?” 

Pord Patmerston replied to this etfeet— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government have received information indirectly of the 
fact to which the question of the right honourable gentleman has reference, 
that Mr. Crampton had received his passports, and had quitted Washington 
for Toronto. There has been nothing received from ‘him as yet, and I 
have no further statement to make at present.’ 

APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

On the order of the day for going into Committee on the Appellate 
Jurisdiction (House of Lords) Bill, the Earl of AnerDEEN initiated an 
interesting debate, taking its rise from the yexed question of the juris- 
diction of the House in Scotch appeals. ; 

He proposed to treat, not of what the bill contained, but of what it 
omitted. Among the reasons urged by Lord Derby why a Committee should 
be appointed to inquire into the subject, was the unsatisfactory state of the 
jurisdiction of the House in the case of Scotch appeals. In making that 
statement, he probably expected that a remedy would be devised : but what 
is the state of the case? No reference is made to Scotch appeals in the bill. 
There is a reference in the report, an expression of opinion scarcely honest, 
to the effect that it is better there should be no fixed and invariable rule in 
the matter. Does that mean that matters are to remain as they have been 
for a century and a half, or that there is a prospect of change? The intro- 
duction of a Scotch Judge into the House of Lords would be a very in- 
adequate remedy. For his own part, Lord Aberdeen still adhered to thé 
opinion he had often expressed, that the tnly way of fully remedying 
the existing evil would be to remove all Seotch appeals from the 
jurisdiction of their Lordships, and to establish a court of final appeal in 
Scotland. That might appear a somewhat revolutionary suggestion : he 
knew that there is a poll. opinion that the weight, influence, and author- 
ity of the House very much depend upon the preservation of the appellate 
jurisdiction : but although noble Lords may compliment each other and jlat- 
ter themselves that all is going on well, he might be allowed to say that the 
profession and the appellants might have just ground for complaint. It was 
said, on very high authority, that the assumption of an appellate jurisdie- 
tion was an usurpation on the part of that House. However that might be 
as regards England, it is unquestionably the case as regards S« otland. In 
the 19th article of the Act of Union, it 1s expressly stipulated that no sen- 
tence of the Court of Session shall be reviewed in the Court of Chancery, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, or any other Court at Westminster ; but nothing 
is said of an appeal to Parliament, still less to the House of Lords, The 
Scotch claim the undoubted privilege of the subject to protest for a * remied 
of law”? to the King and Parliament; but it hee been laid down over ane 
over again, that this protest is only allowed where the Court of Session has 
exceeded its legitimate authority. “The tribunal to which such protests were 
made—there were only six during the period between the Revolution and the 
Union —was a tribunal differently constituted from the British House of Lords. 
The Lords and Commons sat together in the same chamber ; the Judges of 
the Court of Session were present in their places in front of the throne. 
That tribunal, at least, thoroughly understood the subject with which it 
had to deal. He could only account for the submission of the Scotch to 4 
foreign tribunal by a reference to the state of the country at that p¢ riod, 
when political influences and the influences of great families were not with- 
out their weight, No doubt, Lords Hardwicke, Mansfield, and Eldon, «fi 
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ently discharged their duties. But he had no desire to see judge-made 
(i "With all their laudable desire to decide rightly, they must necessarily 
_— often failed. He remembered hearing Lord Chancellor Erskine say, 
— years ago, that he was as profoundly ignorant of Scotch law as if he 
ma heen a native of Mexico. That declaration was more frank than pru- 
dent but it was the truth. The appeal is not made to the wisdom but to 
te ignorance of the House ; it is regarded as a lottery ; and the uncertainty 
oe lies appeals. The only remedy would be to remove Scotch appeals 
we Phat House; and he was not sure whether its appellate jurisdiction 
aieht not be removed with advantage to the public in all cases, English, 
Besteh or Irish. He admitted that the sentiments he had expressed are 
not generally entertained in Scotland. ‘ The opinions which I have ex- 
pressed have by no means been recently taken up. I have entertained them 
for very many years; and in fact, talk as you will, I appeal to the common 
sense of your Lordships w hether the hearing of Scotch appeals in this House 
is not objectionable. I have heard Lord Eldon say a dozen times, that it 
was a wonder to him that so sensible a people as the Scotch should ever 
submit to such a monstrous practice as that of bringing their causes to be 
heard in the House of Lords. Lord Liverpool, many years ago, told me 
that he entirely eoncurre d in the opinions which I have now expressed, but 
that, unfortunately, the P ople of Scotland thought otherwise, and he there- 
fore could do nothing. Upon the present occasion, I will content myself 
with recording my sentiments on the subject ; but I cannot conclude with- 
out expressing My conviction that, whether I may live to see it or not, the 
time will come when Scotch appeals will be banished from this House, and 
it will ary oes care and attention of your Lordships to preserve 
ur English jurisdiction. 
a Earl of Derny treated Lord Aberdeen’s speech as a charge against 
the report of the Committee Ile would not follow Lord Aberdeen in 
those “antiquarian discussions ”’ in which he had indulged; he did not 
lay the same stress as the noble Earl on the usages of a hundred and fifty 
years ago; he would not wound his Scotch feelings by saying why the 
Scotch preferred a foreign tribunal to their own Court of Session. Lord 
Aberdeen had expressed his views on appellate jurisdiction in the Com- 
mittee; there he stood alone; and Lord Derby regretted that, after the 
full discussion in the Committee, Lord Aberdeen should * intrude ” upon 
them one of the most delicate questions involved in that jurisdiction. 
As to the introduction of a Scotch Judge, what was Lord Aberdeen’s 
object? He first protested against having Scotch cases brought before 
the House, and then he asserted the claim of Scotch law yers to a seat in 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House. [Lord Aberdeen—* No, no!’’] 
Yes; that was the charge against him. But the question did not rest 
on these vague and indefinite grounds. The Committee declined to 
fetter the Crown by laying down a positive rule. And while the bill 
does not provide for the placing of a Scotch Judge in the Court of Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction, it places the Scotch Judges on precisely the sami 
footing as the Judges in other parts of the kingdom. If it should be 
necessary to select a Scotch Judge, the bill recognizes the claim of Scotch 
Judges—an arrangement that should satisfy everybody. 

Lord Sr. Lronarps vindicated the English Law Lords. No man can 
rise to the woolsack who has not made himself master of Scotch law in 
the ordinary course of his practice. He should feel mortified if the ani- 
madyersion of Lord Aberdeen applied to him personally. For himself, 
he had had great practice as an advocate in Scotch suits at that bar, and 
had been once asked to undertake Scotch appeals generally, with a pro- 
mise of a brief in every case. 

It is idle now to inquire whether that House, at the time of the Union 
with Scotland, rightfully obtained and exercised the power of hearing thes 
appeals, Than that no point could be clearer; it had been recognized over 
and over again in acts of Parliament; and the incontrovertible inference 
from the section of the Act of Union quoted by the noble Earl, providing 
that no Court in Westminster Hall should have any jurisdiction over the 
Scotch Courts, was, that the authority possessed by that House over English 
appeals should extend to appeals from Scotland. Every writer on Scotch 
law acknowledged that when that House took possession of its inherent 
right on the passing of the Union, benefit, not detriment, accrued to Scot- 
land; the people of which eagerly appealed to that House to review the de- 
cisions of their own courts, in which they could not place reliance. 

The Duke of Arcytt said the bill was a compromise. The abolition 
of the appellate jurisdiction in Scotch cases would be a most unpopulai 
measure. The Earl of Wicktow expressed his surprise that a bill of 
this kind should be brought in by the Lord Chancellor and supported by 
Peers who believe that the Crown possesses the prerogative of appointing 
peers for life. The resolution of the House in the case of Lord Wensley- 
dale is really worth no more than the paper on which it is written. 

Lord Campne.t set forth this “ constitutional ” doctrine. 

_ “It had been ordered and adjudged by that House, as appeared from its 
journals, that a Peer for life, as such, could not sit in Parliament. That 
was a declaration of the law of the realm ; so long as that resolution remain- 
ed hm the journals they had no choice in the matter, and the Crown 
could net insist upon a Peer for life being admitted to a seat in that House. 
If it were nev essary that Peers for life should be appointed in order to assist 
in the judicial business of the House, legislation was indispensable before 
such persons could oceupy seats among their Lordships.” 

_ As regards the case of Scotch appeals, he said, he had had more practice 
2 connexion with Scotch law than many Judges of the Court of Session ; 
and at no period of his life had he done more service to his country than 
when, for nine years before he was made Lord Chief Justice, he devoted 
himself to the discharge of official duties in connexion with appeals. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said, he supported the bill because it was 
recommended as a remedy for an existing evil. The House should not 
g0 beyond the necessity of the case and pronounce an opinion on the 
general question of life-peerages. Nothing would have induced him to 
Support the bill if it declared an opinion binding the Crown for the fu- 
ture upon a subject relating to its own prerogative. As to the resolu- 
tion whereby it has been sought to exclude Lord Wensleydale, that is 
nothing more than a declaration of opinion, which, promulgated today, 
may be abrogated tomorrow. It has not received the assent of the 

three branches of the Legislature, and cannot have the force of an act of 
Parliament, ; 

rd RepESDALE interpreted the bill as granting to the Crown an ex- 
tension of prerogative beyond the point defined by the previous resolu- 
tion, Lo such extension, however, a limit was placed by the express 
declaration that not more than four such Peers should be allowed to sit 
in the House at the same time. Lord St. Lronanps was of opinion 
that, if the bill passed, the Crown would not have the power of granting 
any other life-peerages than those to which it especially referred. The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR observed, that if the bill had not been so framed as 
to leaye the Royal prerogative untouched, there was a manifest defect in 
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the manner of its construction. Earl Frrzwii.iam remarked that the 
bill appeared to be susceptible of a great variety of interpretations. Had 
the learned person whose peerage had formed the subject of discussion 
insisted upon taking his seat, how could they have pre vented him? The 
place in which they sat, although popularly called “ the House of Lords,” 
was, according to the constitution, but an apartment of the Queen’s Pa- 
lace, in which she chose to convene her Council. Their Lordships had 
got into a difficulty, from which sending this measure down to the House 
of Commons would not extricate them. 

Earl Granvitie said, he was aware of the difficulty in which the 
House was placed, but he was not so hopeless of finding a way out as 
Lord Fitzwillian Repeating the main facts that led to the grant of a 
life-pecrage to Lord Wensleydale, and to the opposition and Committee, 
he was obstinate enough to retain his opinion unchanged. To adopt the 
course recommended by Lord Campbell, and create Lord Wensleydale an 
hereditary Peer, would be a complete abandonment of the whole question. 

** The course which her Majesty's Ministers were induced to take was this 

Thinking that there was something like a collision between the Crown and 
this House, and that even the appearance of such a state of things was an 











anomaly which was very desira to remove, they thought that, by ap- 
pealing to the patriotic feelings of the Members of this House, a means 
might be adopted of settling the difference by the best possible means, 


namely, with the concurrence of the Crown and both Houses of Parliament, 
With that object, they acceded to the wish expressed by a noble and learned 
lord, and afterwards by Lord Derby—that the House should into the 
whole question of the appellate jurisdiction, and should see what arrange- 
ment could be made which should be really beneticial to the public and 
should strengthen instead of weakening the character of this THous« We 
went into that Committee, and I 1 bound to say that there was very little 
party feeling shown on either side Although on certain points there was 
great difference of opinion, yet all manifested the same desire to come to a 
satisfactory result I think one of the points on which we all felt most anx- 
iety was, that we should avoid doing anything which should throw blame 
upon the course which had been taken either by the Crown or by this House. 
When the noble Earl (Fitzwilliam) expresses surprise that het Majesty's 
Government should have anything to do with this bill, and complains 
of the unfortunate position in which Lord Wensleydale will find himself 
placed by it, I must ask him to consider in what position Lord Wensleydale 
would be if no bill of this sort were passed, unless (which I presume he 
would not recommend) the Government had entirely withdrawn from the 
question, and created that noble and learned Lord an hereditary Pees As 
it is, the principle of having some life Peers has been fully admitted, I 
should have infinitely preferred that no limitation should have been placed 
upon the Crown in regard to th The reason which most weighed with 
uv that in different days an abuse of this 


your Lordships, however, was th 


prerogative might take plac nd it was therefore thought right to place 
some limit to it As her Majesty's Ministers have never thought it desirable 
that this prerogative—which they still believe the Queen to possess—should 
be abused by the creation of a large number of Peers, they thought it worth 
while to make it the bject of a satisfactory arrangement. We have, I 
think, by our recommendations, done that which will strengthen the appel- 
late jurisdiction of this House, and which will, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, at the same time exclude poverty from it. We shall see Lord 
Wensleydale sitting in virtue of his life-patent; and we have come to this 


decision in a dignitied manner, which will rather do good than harm to the 
House of Lords in the opinion of the public, and will show that we have 
been actuated by a practical desire to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
upon this subject 

Lord Denny expressed his entire concurrence in the tone and mannet 
of Earl Granville’s statement He had placed the arrangement entered 
into between the two sides of the House exactly in the light in which 
Lord Derby himself had viewed it 

The House went into Committe: Lord Sr. Lronarps objected to 
the Judges of the Admiralty and Prerogative Courts being eligible for 
the oftice of Deputy Speaker ; but he did not divide the Committee ; and 
it was shown that some of these Judges had been men of the very highest 
fitness \t the suggestion of the Earl of Donovenmore, the power of 
selection was extended, so as to include the Judge of the Irish Prerogative 
Court. 

When the report was brought up, the Earl of Mryro objected to 
clause 6, which he thought unduly limited the prerogative of the Crown ; 
and he moved a proviso, declaring that the act should not be construed 
so as to affect the prerogativé 

Earl GranxviL_e objected to the amendment. The House, he con- 
tended, could not by itself decide a que stion of prerogative. 

Nevertheless, practically the House did decide it, because, if their Lord- 
ships resolved not to admit a life Peer, a life Peer could not be forced upon 
the House. Such being the anomalous state of affairs, it app ared to him 
that the best thing to be done was for the three powers of the realm to come 
to a unanimous decision as to what the practice should be for the future, 
It could not be denied that the Crown had abandoned a portion of its pre- 
rogative in consenting to the introduction of the present bill. At the same 
time, the House had made a great concession, after delaring that life peer- 
wes were unconstitutional, in admitting that a limited number should sit 
in the House. Such a mutual arrangement having been arrived at, it 
would be undesirable to disturb it. 

The Earl of Wicktow supported the amendment; but it was with- 
drawn, and the report received. 


Supr.y. 
The greater part of Monday evening was oc« upied with the consider- 
ation of various items of the Civil Estimates. Almost as soon as the 


House was in Committee, it went to a division on a motion by Mr. W, 
WiLuiaMs against a vote of 3461/. to defray a portion of the ex- 
penses of the Ecclesiastical Commission ; but the vote was carri d by 166 
to 66. 

On the vote of 16,022/. for the Charity Commission, Mr. W. W1LL1aMs, 
Sir Joun Trottorr, Mr. Herapiam, Sir Josern Paxton, and Mr, 
Knicur, found fault with the working of the Commission. Mr. Wu11ams 
said it interfered when it was not wanted, and neglected what required 
attention. Sir Joun Troiiore objected to its arbitrary mode of dealing 
with charities. Mr. Heapiam said it was unfit for its work, and that 
its powers should be either largely increased or it should be altogethe r 
abolished. He also complained of the delay in obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament to the schemes of the Commissioners. Mr. Kniout made a 
formal complaint against the successive solicitors of the Commission, as 
having encouraged litigation involving enormous expenses. Between 
1821 and 1835, the sum expended in law was 21,503/., or an averags of 
15007. a year; between 1836 and 1841, 19,1937. or an average of 3199/7. : 
between 1841 and 1847, the cost of suits was 39,000/, or 6140/. per an- 
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ees 
num ; and during the last four years, ending in 1855, the cost reached | architect. Another item was 550/. for preparing a “chapel and ante. 


10,5007. per annum. He recommended that the solicitors should be paid 
by salary and not by fees. 

Mr. Barnes and the ArrorNEY-GENERAL explained. As regards ex- 
penses, they pointed out that the business had largely increased. The 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery, ordered by former Commissions, 
would be gradually superseded. In future, private individuals will not 
have the power of proceeding in that Court. As regards the present so- 


licitor, Mr. Fearon, the Attorney-General said that he was not justly | 


open to the imputation that he got up business for the sake of costs, as 
the proceedings in which he has been engaged originated with the Com- 
mission. Mr. Barnes stated, that the Lord Chancellor would forthwith 
bring in five or six bills sanctioning the schemes of the Commissioners ; 
and he promised that, if he retained his connexion with the Commission, 
he would bring in a bill to improve its powers. 

On a division, the vote was agreed to by 146 to 40. 

The next vote was 1911/. to defray the salarics and expenses of the 
Statute Law Commission. Mr. Locke Kine described the Commission 
as an “effective plan for accomplishing no result.’ At one period there 
was a working staff on the Commission—Mr. Rogers, Mr. Anstey, and 
Mr. Coode—well known for their desire to reform the statute-book. At 


| 


the end of one year they were discharged—not for doing too little, for | 


they laboured most zealously. 
Bellenden Ker, has been a member of the Commission since 1853, and 
he has received the greater part of the sum—12,000/.—already voted by 
Parliament. He was also for seventeen years a member of the Criminal 
Law Commission, which cost 50,0007. without a single result. Mr. Ker 
receives 1000/7, a, year, and yct he does not devote the whole of his time 
to the work ; and, looking to his antecedents and ordinary occupation, it 
may be doubted whether he is the fittest man. ‘The public does not want 
a useless Commission, but an effective body of men willing to reduce the 
statute-book into something like shape. 

Mr, Barnes defended Mr. Bellenden Ker and the Commission. He 
was authorized by the Lord Chancellor to say that Mr. Ker had no per- 
sonal claim upon him, nor any claim beyond his well-known ability. 
Mr. Baines denied that the Commission had produced no result. 

He would state to the Committee what had been the labours of the Com- 
mission. There had been the consolidation of the National Debt Act, the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, the Master and Workman Act, the law relating 
to prisons, to stamps, to the Statute of Limitations, to bills of exchange and 
ents notes, the consolidation of the criminal law, consisting of eight 
bills under these heads: then there were the following subjects all dealt 
with—namely, offences against the person, offences against property, mali- 
cious injury to property, forgery, treason, and other offences against the 
State ; and the Lee of general procedure. On all these points bills had been 
prepared, and other bills in regard to other subjects of the law were in for- 
ward preparation, such as the consolidation of the law of carriers by land 
and water, and the law of aliens and denizens. ‘The classification of these 
statutes brought him to another part of the labours of the Commission, of 
very considerable importance, which was embodied in their second report. 
In that ~— they stated that their attention had been called to a most im- 
portant subject—namely, the appointment of a public office or of a board to 
revise current legislation. 

Sir Frrzroy Kexry followed Mr. Baines. It would be totally impos- 
sible, he said, to effect any of the great objects for which the Commission 
was appointed without the aid of Mr. Bellenden Ker. Although the 
Commission has failed to do anything that can be called a consolidation 
of the law, it has done much to facilitate the task. Referring to his own 
scheme and that of the Attorney-General, Sir Fitzroy described some of 
the difficulties that have prevented the introduction of the bills he pro- 
mised some months ago. But he renewed his promise—within a very 
few days eight bills dealing with the whole of the criminal law will be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Bowyer, Mr, Haprretp, and Mr. J. G. Puiiimore, supported 
the views of Mr. Locke King, and opposed the vote. 

Lord Joun Russe. said, it was unwise for Parliament to decide that 
a code should be drawn up unless it seriously set about the task; but 
that task is no nearer completion than it was three years ago. Now, in 
order to carry out the proposed work of consolidation, the measures in- 
troduced should have the sanction of the highest legal authorities, and 
should be adopted by the Government. 

Whether they were brought in by the Home Secretary, the Solicitor- 
General, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, or by a Minister of Jus- 
tice, let it be understood that they were the measures of the Government ; 
that it was their object seriously to improve and reform the statute-book— 
to make this the principal business of the session ; and that they were pre- 

ared to form a code on which the reputation of the country might be staked. 
f this were done, then we might expect the production of such a code as 
could be placed in competition with that of any other country in the world, 

The Soxicrron-GeNnerat concurred with Lord John Russell in much 
that he had said. He should have been glad if the House had recog- 
nized the appointment of a great officer charged with the duty of amend- 
ing the law; but they had deliberately adopted the mode of proceed- 
ing by commission; and, supposing that were the best mode, he con- 
tended that the result obtained is more than might have been expected. 
The Commissioners have laboured with great zeal, and it is unreasonable 
to look for any direct fruits of those labours in so short a time. 

On a division, the yote was carried by 70 to 54. 

One other division took place in Committee. On the vote of 
13,5007. for the salaries and expenses of the Board of Fisheries in Scot- 
land, Mr. WiL.1AMs moved its rejection; but, on an explanation that it 
was to be the last vote of the kind, he offered to withdraw his opposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, the opposition was continued by Mr. Frercvus, sup- 
ported by Mr. BLacknurn, and other Members. ‘The Scotch representa- 
tives were divided in their opinion as to the beneficial effects of the vote. 
The Cuanceititor of the Excnraver stated that Government had in- 
tended to discontinue the grant; but, being informed that its cessation 
would be attended with serious inconvenience, they determined to insert 
the vote in the Estimates, and to send a Commission to Scotland, whose 
report would settle the question whether the item should appear in the 
Estimates again. Mr. Wii.iaMs said this was a different explanation 
from that given by Mr. Wilson, and he should therefore divide the Com- 
mittee. On a division, the vote was carried by 162 to 39. 

Here the Chairman reported progress. 

The House went into Committee again on Thursday. On the vote of 
6912/. for the British Embassy at Paris, Mr. Wurrrsipr asked for some 
explanation of the item of 1628/, the remuneration of Mr. Albano the 


The present Chief Commissioner, Mr. 


room” for the Queen when in Paris. Sir Bensamry Haw and the 
CuanceLtor of the Excnequer explained, that the repairs at the time 
of the Queen’s visit were necessary. As regarded the expenses of Mr 
Albano, they failed to satisfy the Committee. Mr. Albano had been 
sent to Paris, and “by some inadvertence he was allowed to remain 
longer than necessary.” Sir Francis Barina suggested an inquiry into 
the vote by a Select Committee. The Government assented, and the 
vote was postponed. 

On a vote of 17,5007. for the purpose of erecting at Scutari a public 
monument to the memory of those who have fallen during the war with 
Russia, Colonel Norru expressed a desire that the monument should be 
set up in England. Mr. Srarrorp and Lord Patmerston, however, 
strongly insisted on the propriety of erecting it at Scutari. A portion of 
the monument is already on its way there. Mr. Srarrorp said, that 
the design for the Scutari monument was so exceedingly beautiful, that 
he would rejoice to see a similar testimonial in the grounds of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Miurrary Epvcation. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Stpney Her. 
BERT brought under notice the state of the education and instruction of 
officers in the Army, and a plan for its amendment. Ie treated the 
subject in a full and detailed manner, and occupied a considerable time 
in the elucidation of his views, to the manifest satisfaction of the House, 
At the beginning of his address, he remarked with regret, that one item 
—the vote for the education and instruction of the officers of the Army— 
had disappeared from the revised estimates ; and he hoped that before those 
estimates are discussed, provision will be mate for the education of regi- 
mental and staff officers. 

At this moment, we have an opportunity of creating de novo a peace es- 
tablishment free from the errors and vices of the establishment hurriedly 
created after the close of the great war. ‘‘ In 1816, the petition called the 
London Petition was presented, protesting against the maintenance of the 
army, although that army had been reduced to a great amount—as incom- 
patible with the constitution and prosperity of the country, and as sapping 


| the foundation of national liberties ; and so strong was this feeling, that the 


Duke of Wellington held an opinion which he expressed to myself not many 
years ago, when I proposed that there should be an encampment of a large 
body of men for instruction in field-duties. ‘The Duke of Wellington re- 
fused to listen to that proposal, and founded his objection upon the feeling 
of the country towards the army after the war. He said, ‘ Depend upon it, 
the only way to maintain an army in this country is to keep it out of 
sight.’ I think it probable that the unpopularity of the army at the period 
in question arose from its having been used as a police force in the repres- 
sion of political disturbances.” 

Now, a new organization will greatly facilitate instruction. We must 
aim at making our training and efficiency compensate for the numerical infe- 
riority of our army. We must not reduce those corps where the necessity for 
science is the greatest and the necessary amount of training is the longest. 
The expense of maintaining an efficient army is nothing to that required to 
maintain a large army completely uninstructed. You cannot expand a 
scientifie corps upon a sudden, but you can much more rapidly expand ca- 
valry and infantry. It is now far less difficult to carry out a plan of educa- 
tion than formerly. The popular fallacies, the opinion as to the non-neces- 
sity of instruction to officers, have been dissipated by the experience of the 
late war. He reminded the House that the Duke of Wellington proposed a 
plan of examination in 1850 ; quoted evidence of its necessity, from the tes- 
timony of Lieutenant-Colonel Fa Colonel Prosser, Napoleon; and re- 
futed the objections of Sir John Burgoyne. Mr. Herbert then procceded to 
unfold his ~ sy in great detail; and having gone through that elaborate 
exposition, he succinctly recapitulated its chief points. ‘‘ I propose to do away 
with all military education before the age of sixteen. I propose to admit stu- 
dents in larger numbers to Sandhurst. I propose to admit them by one uniform 
standard; but I also propose to admit those whe have not attended any military 
college if able to pass the same examination. I propose further, to establish at 
the bead-quarters of every division a staff-officer for the instruction of sub- 
officers, and to subject the latter to an examination uniform throughout Eng- 
land and the Colonies. I propose to remove the senior department from 
Sandhurst to Farnham, and to render the education there more practical and 
military in its character. I propose, lastly, that every officer who serves on 
the Staff shall pass through the Staff school, and attach himself for three 
years to the different branches of the service.”” The whole army requires 
to be inoculated with greater professional spirit; the evil of young men 
entering the army for amusement must be corrected. The way to do that 
is to supply a good military education for officers. ‘‘ I would now beg to 
press this subject upon the attention of the Government, hoping that they 
will take it up. If they do so, public opinion will support them. Recollect, 
that by every day’s delay you raise up fresh difficulties ; the recollection of 
past evils will pass away ; people will begin to acquiesce in the old routine; 
and above all, you create fresh barriers to the efficiency of the army by ad- 
mitting more uninstructed and incompetent officers; you create vested 
interests, and postpone to an indefinite period the ultimate attainment 
of this desirable object.” 

Mr. Pret made a guarded reply ; admitting the soundness of Mr. Her- 
bert’s views in principle, but declining to be bound by the detail. He 
argued, however, against any attempt to apply an educational test solely, 
and still more against the proposed uniform standard. Government has 
not shown any undue procrastination in dealing with the question. A 
Committee was formed some time ago by the War Department for the 


| purpose of inquiring into the scientific requirements for the army ; that 





' take the course which upon reflection he may think best. 


Committee recommended the appointment of a Commission, whose duty 
it would be to go to the Continent and obtain information as to the 
systems pursued there. The gentlemen appointed had brought back 
valuable information from Prussia, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
other countries; and in a few days they would present their report. 

Mr. Exuice, Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Ricu, and Lord Goprricn, 
all paid the highest compliments to Mr. Herbert, and insisted on the ne- 
cessity of some measures that would effect the object he had so admirably 
explained. ; 

Lord Patmerston also thanked Mr. Herbert for bringing under notice 
a subject so important, and for stating his views in so clear and able a 
manner. The Government entirely concurred with him in his estimate 
of the importance of giving officers in the army the best possible educa- 
tion adapted to their professional pursuits. Mr. Herbert, however, would 
not expect him to go through the various details of the plan laid before 
them. 

‘The main qualities for an officer are contempt of danger, fearlessness of 
responsibility, a quick eye to estimate the nature of surrounding circum- 
stances, a rapid decision how to act in every emergency, and resolution to 
These are quali- 
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ties the possession of which by an officer is most important, and which may 
be found in a man who is deficient in many of those attainments which, 
nevertheless, are essential to giving these qualities their best and most use- 
ful application. W hat we want is to combine the two; and you cannot by 
any examination ascertain exactly whether or not a man possesses these con- 
stitutional qualities. You must take your chance, All that you can 
do is by instruction to give to your officers that scientific knowledge which 
js essential to their professional pursuits, and to the well-conducting of the 
troops who may be placed under the ir command ; and by examination to 
ascertain whether they have profited by the instruction which you have 
afforded them. . . Now that peace has fortunately returned, however, it 
will be the duty and the anxious desire of the Government, as soon as pos- 
sible, to come to some satisfactory decision upon the arrangements necessary 
to accomplish the objects which my right honourable friend has in view.” 
Iranian Pourrtics. 

In reply to a question from the Marquis of CLANRICARDR, respecting 
the notes presented at Paris by the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries to Eng- 
Jand and France, and the replies to them, the Earl ef CLArENpDoN ex- 
plained, that at Paris it was agreed that written answers were not neces- 
sary, as Count Cavour was made acquainted with the views of both 
Governments. But after he came home, Lord Clarendon learned that 
it would be agreeable to the Sardinian Government to have a written 
record of the opinions of her Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
foreign occupation of Italy and the desirableness of its ceasing. He had 
not the least hesitation in repeating in the name of the Government 
what he had said at Paris, and he therefore wrote an answer which he 
begged to lay on the table. He might say, that both the foreign Go- 
yernments whose troops occupy Italian territory are sincerely anxious to 
withdraw their armies, and “ are at this moment actively preparing to 
adopt that course.” 

Tue Srare or Greece. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. James 
M‘Grecor drew attention to the state of Greece. He described the 
Greek Government as ‘‘the most inefficient, corrupt, and contemptible 
with which a nation was ever cursed’’; and he fortified that description 
by a reference to the opinions of Lord Carlisle and Lord Palmerston. 
The financial mismanagement of Greece entails on this country a charge 
of 47,0007, a year for interest on the Greek Loan, Great disservice has 
been done to Greece itself by leaving the means of corruption in the 
hands of the Government, instead of compelling it to pay the interest. 
What he wanted to know was, whether the military occupation of the 
Pireus had produced any good results, and what measures of coercion the 
Government intend to pursue. 

Lord Patmerston said that the course pursued by the Greck Govern- 
ment justified all his former condemnation. The Pireus was occupied 


by the troops of France and England because the Greeks had attacked | 


the dominions of the Sultan. That occupation put anend to the ag- 
gressive policy of the Court; but it has not contributed to the internal 
tranquillity of the country, ‘“ Brigandage ” continues to a great and 
lamentable extent. The fact is, that ever since the accession of King 
Otho, the Government and Court party have been in a state of conflict 
with the representative system. The representative government promised 
by the three Allied Powers was deferred until the majority of the King , 


| of the Tenant League—its inability to pay a ‘“‘ competent lawyer” 


then he evaded the fulfilment of the promise ; and it was only extorted | 


by an insurrection in 1843. From that time to this there has been a per- 
petual endeavour to get rid of constitutional government, by corrupt and 
indirect means; the money that should have paid the debt being 
appropriated to corrupt the electors. With regard to enforcing the pay- 
ment of the debt, as there were three parties to the guarantee—France, 
England, and Russia—no one Power could rightfully intervene and de- 
prive the other two of their share by enforcing its separate claim. 
respect to future policy, that he could not properly enter upon. 
Jornt-Stock CoMPANIES, 

On the motion for the third reading of the Joint-Stock Companies Bill, 
late on Monday night, Mr. Spooner objected, on account of the hour. 
Mr. Lowr, however, quieted Mr. Spooner, by stating that he would not 
object to add a clause proposed by that Member ; and thus the bill was read 
a third time. Mr. Heniry moved the omission of three clauses relating 
to the appointment by the Board of Trade of Inspectors to look into the 
accounts and ascertain the solvency of companies. The motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Newprcare, Mr. Wurresipe, and Mr. Watroie. Mr. Low: 
said that the clauses had been taken from the New York act ; and that 
the Board of Trade would be solely responsible for the appointment of 
the Inspector, and in no way pledged by his after proceedings. 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 42 to 32; and 
passed, 


the bill 


Tenant-RiGur. 

: The advocates of tenant-right achieved a triumph at the Wednesday 
sitting. In a long speech, Mr. G. I. Moorr moved the second reading 
of his Tenant-Right Bill. He insisted that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to settle the question; and taunted Lord Palmerston with abdi- 
cating government, because he had said that he would have nothing to 
do with it. 

The measure which he had now to submit contained four propositions, 
two that were principal, and two that were ancillary and general, ‘The 
first was, that provision should be made by law for securing to tenants the 
proper benefit of the expenditure in labour and capital made by them on the 
land in their occupation. The second affected rights arising out of pre- 
scription in certain parts of Ireland, and provided that these rights should 
not depend upon the arbitrary will and caprice of particular parties, but be 
defined and limited by law. “The third was, that restraints should be placed 
upon the powers exercised by law by certain landlords in Ireland of evict- 
ing, according to the markets, vast masses of men, without regard to the 
dictates of humanity, the wellbeing of the community, and the exigencies 
of the empire. The fourth was to interfere to reguiate certain anomalies 
which had arisen from violent changes in legislation, and from the disturb- 
ing elements of the year 1848 and succeeding years. 

Mr. Mac IRE seconded the motion in so many words. No Member 
seemed disposed to continue the debate. There were calls for ‘“ Hors- 
man,” but Horsman was deaf to the invocation. The SreakEr put the 
question, and declared that the “ Aves” had it. But, notwithstanding 
loud cries of “ Agreed,” the Opposition insisted on a division, and the 
motion was carried by 88 to 59. Much cheering greeted the announce- 
ment of the numbers, and the bill was read a second time. 

[it was remarked that the Government voted for the motion. ] 

Early on Thursday evening, 


explained, that he had intended to state the views of the Government on ! 


With | 


in reply to Mr. Starrorp, Mr. Horsman | « 


Wednesday ; but that, while he was waiting the arrival of those gentle- 
men who formerly took an active interest in the subject, the discussion 
came to an end, Mr, Horsman justified his vote with the majority, on 
the ground that he considered himself to be merely reaffirming a resolu- 
tion of the House that the laws of landlord and tenant in Ireland are not 
on a satisfactory footing. If Mr. Stafford, on the motion for going into 
Committee, will move the committal of the bill to that day six months, 
he will have the support of the Government. , 

Later in the evening, Mr. G. Il. Moons, being informed of this con- 
versation, asked whether Mr, Horsman intended to support the Govern- 
ment, and why ? 

In reply, Mr. Horsman gave an amusing account of the proceedings 
to 
draw a bill, and the necessity of falling back upon Mr, Sharman Craw- 
ford’s bill. This bill Mr. Sergeant Shee refused to take charge of, and it 
was then handed to Mr. Moore. Mr. Horsman was proceeding to state 
the conditions on which Mr. Moore undertook the bill—that is, without 
any hope of carrying it into Committee: but, being twice challenged by 
the Speaker for irregularity, he at length sat down. 

BuntaL-Grounps. 

The Earl of Suarrrsnuny, presenting a petition from the Mayor and 
inhabitants of Blandford, complaining of the non-consecration of a new 
burial-ground, sect forth the merits of the case, and initiated along de- 
bate. The case of the petitioners is, that they formed a burial-ground 
and built a chapel as required by the law, but that the Bishop of Salis- 
bury refused to conscerate the new ground, because a communion-table 
had not been set up in the chapel for the celebration of the Lord's supper. 
Lord Shaftesbury held that this refusal arose from a misapprehension of 
the act. It did not require the consecration of the chapel, only of the 
burial-ground. These chapels were intended for the performance of the 
burial-service according to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England ; while the consecration service, now used, is only intended for 
buildings where full service is intended to be performed. What can be 
the use of a communion-table in a cemetery-chapel ? 

The Bishop of Sarisnury made a temperate explanation ; amounting 
in substance to this, that the Bishop holds it necessary to consecrate these 
chapels, and to include in the act of consecration the celebration of the 
holy communion—therefore a communion-table is necessary. In the 
case of Blandford, the ratepayers objected on the ground of expense, 
Lord Portman, in a letter, accused him of disturbing the harmony of the 
parish, and made an irritating speech at a public meeting. The Bishop 
had been influenced in his decision by the purest motives; and he ap- 
pealed to the House whether he was a likely person to dispose of matters 
of this kind in an overbearing and dictatorial spirit. 

Lord PortMan said, that the inhabitants of Blandford had treated the 
question as one of episcopal authority. When they found that the 
Bishop wished to exercise an authority not founded in law, they tried to 
induce him to follow the example of his immediate predecessor. 

A sentence in a charge recently delivered by the Bishop of Salisbury had 
justified the inhabitants of Blandford in regarding his movements with sus- 
picion. After stating that he considered his office to be “ ministratio, non 
dominatio,”” he said—** Suck maxims, indeed, carry me up to our Lord’s 
commission to His Apostles, and make me fee} that the blood pf the Apostles 
(so to speak) is in my veins, and that by it I have been ennobled.” Now, 
they had heard a good deal about the power and spirit of the Apostles, but 
as far as Lord Portman knew they had never before heard that any bishops 
had the blood of the Apostles ; and it seemed so strange to the laity of Salis- 
bury that they should at last have in that diocese a prelate who bore the 
blood of the Apostles in his veins, that it had tk them view the acts 
of the right reverend prelate with perhaps a little more anxiety than they 
would have been disposed to view them with under other circumstances, 
Lord Portman contended that consecration is a modern invention, and that 
it is a question whether the greater part of the old churchyards were ever 
consecrated at all rhe real point in the case, however, was, that the Bishop 
wished to do what the HLouse of Commons refused to do, and create an addi- 
tional number of Church-of-England chapels. He hoped that in the bill on 
the subject of burials before the other House, provisions would be introduced 
by which the power of interference in these matters would no longer be 
vested in one man, who might, if he had autecratical notions, act entirely 
upon his own whims and fancies, 

Lord ReprespaLe contended that these chapels ought to be 
chapels suitable to the performance of full service. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp vindicated the conduct « 
and lectured Lord Portman. 

Lie accused the lay Peer of throwing out the gross insinuation that the 
Bish p ofS tlisbury looked forward to the licensing of these « hape ls; and he 
expressed * surprise and indignation” that Lord Portman should impute 
‘* whims and fancies” to Bishops. If the report of the noble Lord’s speech 
at Blandford, as it appeared in the papers, was correct, the noble Lord must 
have spoken in a tone of disregard and levity utterly unworthy his high 
position He was represented, but probably inaccurately represe nted, to 
have said that *‘ they had better take care what they were about, for if they 
let the communion-table in, the next thing demanded would be a picture of 
St. Peter at the ot) end.” (** Hear, hear !”’ from Lord Iortman.) 
Then that was presentation of the noble Lord hk happy to 
have this disclaimer (Laughter) 

Lord Portman said, his cheer was not intended as a disclaime: 

What he did say was, that the present proceedings of the Bishop, if un- 


CONSECRATION OF 
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f his brothe prelate, 


wi 


a musre was 


checked, might lead to greater demands, and that the right reverend prelate 
might, by and by, if he thought proper, ask for liberty to put a picture of 
St. Peter in his chapel When he read the passage in the Bishop's charge, 
the observation he made upon it was, that it was quite natural that any 


man should wish to have a picture of his ancestors about him, (Lend cries 
of **Oh!"’) 

" After a few more words, the subject dropped, and the petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 
DISSENTERS’ 
Te nant-Right, 
into Committee on Mi 


MARRIAGES. 
Wednc sday , the Ilouse 


Pellatt’s Dis- 


on 


Having disposed of pro- 


eceded to “business,” and went 
senters’ Marriages Bill 
On clause 2, providing that every notice of marriag should be accom- 


panied by the declaration of one of the parties that there is no lawful 
hindrance to such marriage,—the declaration being made before the 
Superintendent-Registrar or the Registrar, or before two householders 
selected by the parties, —Mr. Harpy mov d the omission of the words 
relating to the houscholders, ‘The suggestion was adopted; and the 
lause thus amended was agreed to. 

On clause 4, enacting that notice of marriage without licence should 
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be affixed in the Superintendent-Registrar’s office. Sir Jonn Duck- | 

WORTH moved the insertion of the words “and outside.”’ This was re- | 

sisted by the supporters of the bill, as a ‘ coarse and vulgar exposure” : 
but on a division, the amendment was carried by 93 to 85. 

Clause 21, “* Registrar-General to furnish to secretaries of synagogues 
marriage-register books and forms,”’ was struck out. 

The remaining clauses of the bill were agreed to, and it was reported. 

Che Cutt. 

Tue QueEN began the week by laying the foundation-stone of the Wel- 
lington College, and ended it by attending a public ball. In the middle 
of the week she held a Court, and also received several addresses of con- | 
gratulation on the restoration of peace. 

At the Court, on Tuesday, Lord Wodehouse, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Russia, had audience 
and took leave on proceeding to St. Petersburg. On Thursday, her Ma- 
jesty received, in the Green Drawingroom of Buckingham Palace, three 
deputations bearing addresses. The Earl of Derby headed a deputation 
from the University of Oxford; Prince Albert headed one from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; each wearing his state robe as Chancellor. The 
Oxford deputation were first received. After the addresses were read, 
several members of the deputations were admitted to kiss hands and 
to pay their respects. The third address was presented by a deputation 
from the body of Presbyterians in and around London, whose leader was 
the Reverend Thomas Madge. 

After these receptions, the Marquis de Breme, Senator and Director of 
Fine Arts at Turin, had audience, and presented her Majesty with a por- 
trait of King Victor Emanuel. 

Prince Albert took his two distinguished German guests to the Oxford 
Commemoration on Wednesday. Both Prince Frederick of Prussia and 
the Regent of Baden have been pretty busy sightseeing during the week. 

The list of the Queen’s dinner-guests includes the names of the Prus- | 
sian Minister and the Countess Bernstorff, the Earl and Countess of 
Westmoreland, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and Countess of Claren- 
don, Lord and Lady Wodchouse, Sir George and Lady Grey, and Colonel 
Stecle. 





Che Alrtropalis. 

The Lord Mayor gave a feast on Wednesday night in honour of the 
great dignitaries of the Church of England. Posides the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and ten Bishops, there were present a goodly number of the Me- 
tropolitan clergy; and among notable laymen, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Henley, and the Earl of Harrowby. The Lord 
Mayor highly eulogized the boundless zeal of the Archbishop in pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of those committed to his care; and the 
Archbishop, in acknowledging the kindness of his host, expressed a hope 
that the connexion between Church and State would continue, and that 
it would be as much respected by future chief magistrates as it had uni- 
formly been by the present, 

The National Society for the Education of the Poor held its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, in the Central School of the Society at West- 
minster; the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. The proceedings 
were quite of an ordinary description, and far different from those when 
Archdeacon Denison vainly attempted to carry out his views. In open- 
ing the business, the Archbishop expressed his opinion that the plan of 
the Society, begun many years ago and adopted by the Government 
that of giving public assistance to voluntary exertions—had proved to be 
the best by which the great objects of education could be promoted. Edu- 
cation has been successfully pursued throughout the country ; schools 
have increased; and the quality of education has improved in a 


remarkable degree. If the population of large towns has out- 
stripped the means of education, there are few places in_ the 
rural districts where a school is beyond reach. On the whole, 


he regarded the affairs of the Society and of education in ge 
i that du- 


neral as in a_ satisfactory state. ‘The report showed, 
ring the year 212 schools have been united to the Society, 
making a total of 10,648; and generally that the Executive 


has been actively employed. The only discussion of public interest 
was raised by the Reverend Downes Willis; who incidentally referred to 
a statement of the Bishop of Manchester, that one-half of the schools con- 
nected with the Society violate the conditions on which they receive its 
aid, by failing to teach the Church Catechism. The opinion seemed to 
be that the statement is incorrect ; but it was pointed out by Lord Redes- 
dale and the Bishop of Oxford, that the Society has no power to enforce 
the teaching of the Catechism. It is purely a matter of good faith on 
the part of the school authorities. The Reverend Mr. Mayow said, that | 
the battle of the Church of England, which is coming on against con- 
stantly recurring schemes of latitudinarian education, would have to be 
fought with direct reference to the doctrines taught in the Church Cate- 
chism; and unless the National Society was prepared to support its 
Catechism, it would be worsted in the fight. 


Prince Albert, on Saturday, laid the foundation-stone of a new and 
much-wanted institution in London—a “home” for Oriental strangers. 
The object of this benevolent scheme is to provide cheap accommodation 
for the natives of Asia, who, brought to our shores by commerce, are 
now without protection from the many temptations and dangers of Lon- 
don. To remedy this evil, Sir Edward Buxton and other gentlemen 
have set on foot a subscription; and having already raised 4000/., they 
have bought a site at Limehouse, and have begun to build a lodging- 
house. ‘The sum required to carry out the design of the promoters is 
80007. Among those present at the ceremony of Saturday, were the Ma- 
harajah Dhuleep Singh, several Indian notables, Colonel Sykes, and the 
Earl of Chichester. On each side of the covered avenue leading to the 


marquee were arranged fifty Hindoos, an equal number of Chinese and 


Lascars, and several Arabs, Africans, islanders from the South Pacific, 
from the Malaceas, the Mozambique, and other countries, all in native 
costume. At the close of the ceremony, bouquets of flowers were pre- 


sented to Prince Albert and the gentlemen of his suite by some of the 
more distinguished natives of India, China, and Africa, with handkerchiefs 
haying the elevation of the Strangers’ Home imprinted on them. 


| was stolen. 
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The anniversary gathering of the charity children from the various 
free schools of the Metropolis, fifty-six in number, took place on Thurs. 
day, in the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and attracted, as usual, man 
thousands of persons. The old music was sung, and every feature of the 
ceremony remained unchanged. The sermon was preached by the Bishop 
of Lincoln; who selected his text from the 4th chapter of Deuteronomy 
verse 2—*“ Ye shall not add to the words that I command you, neither 
shall ye diminish therefrom.” 


ee 


At a special meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on Wednesday, 


| Mr. Hows submitted a motion pledging the Board to interest itself in the 


purchase of Hampstead Heath for the public. A majority of 20 to 10, 
however, resolved that, although Hampstead Heath would be desirable ag 
a place of public recreation, yet that the Board had no jurisdiction in the 
matter. On the motion of Mr. Hows, it was resolved that the Finance 
Committee should report on the most practicable method of throwing 
Waterloo and Southwark Bridges open to the public, for the purpose of 
relieving London Bridge of its excessive traffic. 

A private band played in the Regent’s Park on Sunday to a large but 
orderly crowd. There were crowds also in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, but no band. 

In future a band is to play in Victoria Park on Wednesday, and an- 
other in Regent’s Park on Friday afternoons. 


The Recorder has been engaged at the Central Criminal Court in trying 


a number of cases which were postponed in consequence of Palmer's trial, 


Some are worthy of note. 

Peter Francis Mogan, who had been employed for twenty years as 
letter-sorter in the General Post-oftice, was convicted of stealing a letter 
There is no doubt that for some time past he has 


containing a sovereign. 
Sentence, six years’ penal 


been carrying on such depredations extensively. 
servitude, 

John Markham, a young man, known as an associate of bad characters, 
was tried for forging a check for 912. The premises of Mr. Ash, an oven- 
merchant in Thames Street, were entered by burglars: among the plunder 
they carried off were bills of exchange, and two blank checks of Smith, 
Payne, and Smith. One of these checks was filled up for 91/., and Mr, 
Ash’s signature forged to it—no doubt imitated from the bills. It was pre- 
sented to the bank, but not paid. The young man who presented it had been 
sent by a ** Mr. Hammond,” who pretended to hire him: Mr, Hammond 
was shown to be Markham. It was also proved that he sent a forged check 
for 87/. 14s, to Ransom and Co,: it purported to be drawn by Bramah and 
Co and it was paid. How the blank check was obtained, and how the 
signature of Bramah and Co. was got for the purpose of imitation, are not 
known. ‘The prisoner was convicted, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
four years, 

William Attwell was tried for complicity with Markham, he having 
changed the bank-notes obtained from Ransom’s ; but his guilty knowledge 
was not made out, and the Recorder directed an acquittal, 

The five butlers accused of stealing plate worth 500/., the property of Mr. 
Fisher, the employer of one of them, Henry Charnell, were put on their 
trial. Charnell asserted that he was guilty only of neglect of duty—he went 


| out for the night with the other butlers, and during his absence the plate 


There was no direct proof against the prisoners, and they were 
acquitted. 


The Thames Police Magistrates have always to deal with numerous cases 
of cutting and stabbing, perpetrated principally by sailors, and more gene- 
rally by foreigners. It is noted that of late these serious charges have be- 
come more numerous than ever. 

William May, accused of aiding a woman to drown herself at London 
Bridge, was reéxamined by the Lord Mayor on Tuesday. It was urged for 
him that the deceased—one of the ** unfortunate ’’ class—had been playing 


| one of the mad pranks common with such women, and that May had really 


been trying to save her: he was wholly unacquainted with her. The Lord 
Mayor ‘committed him. A Coroner’s Jury has decided that the deceased 
committed * felo de se,’’ and that May aided and abetted her. 

Alexander Somerville, the literary soldier who formerly ‘‘ whistled at the 
plough,”’ has got into trouble from drinking. He was in Covent Garden, 
drunk, at five o’clock in the morning; a cabbage-stall was thrown at him; 
he struck out with his stick, hitting an unotfending porter. Somerville 
assured the Bow Street Magistrate that he was the injured party. He was 
taking home a small literary gentleman, hardly three feet high, but ex- 
ceedingly intellectual, when he was all at once surrounded by a gang of 
ruftians, thieves, and boys, who pelted him and his little friend with vege- 
table missiles—the offals of the market. Whatever he did he did in self- 
defence; but he felt certain that although the point of his walking-stick 
might have touched the peak of complainant’s cap, no such violence was 
used as had been represented to the Court. Ultimately, Somerville settled 
the matter by making the porter a present. 





Provincial, 

Queen Victoria was the conspicuous figure on Monday in one of those 
scenes where she delights to identify herself with national movements 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Wellington College. 

The site of the institution is about six miles North-west of Farn- 
borough, on a gentle eminence between Sandhurst village and the Mili- 
tary College bearing that name. It commands a fine prospect, embracing 
the hills of Surrey and Kent, the Metropolis and Harrow, Richmond, 
Hampton, and the Thames. The grounds cover an extent of one hun- 
dred and twenty acres. The College will consist of two quadrangles 
surrounded by arcades, and comprising all the apartments and offices ne- 
cessary for so extensive an institution. The upper floors will contain 
dormitories for 246 pupils, each pupil having a separate berth measuring 
ten feet by seven. The building will consist of brick picked out w ith 
box stone. The whole design cannot yct be carried out, as the funds are 
insufficient for the purpose. 

The weather on Monday was bright and warm—a remarkable contrast 
to what we have lately been accustomed to. The area of the future 
building was covered with a white awning, and decorated with flags and 


A Turkish pavilion was set up at one end for the Queen; 


evergreens, 
The inner 


the seats of the visitors being ranged in an amphitheatre. 
circle of the enclosure was lined with Grenadier Guards. 

At half-past one, guns and trumpets announced the arrival of the 
Queen. She came with Prince Albert, the young Princes and Princesses, 
the Regent of Baden, Prince Frederick of Prussia, and a brilliant suite. 

| Among the Queen’s children was that little Arthur who received his name 























THE 


pan ‘ 
in honour of his godfather the great Duke. From her pay ilion her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert, preceded by the Governors of the College, the 
‘Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Oxford, and others, and followed 
by several high functionaries, walked in procession to the great block of 
Seotch granite which it was her part to lay. On arriving at this spot, 
the Earl of Derby, Vice-President of the College, read to her Majesty an 
address, expressive of the object of the institution—to provide education 
for the orphans of officers of her Majesty’s Army and that of the East 
India Company—and of gratitude for the unfailing support and en- 
couragement with which her Majesty has deigned to honour the institu- 
tion. In reply to this address, the Queen read the following speech, 
handed to her by Sir George Grey. 

«* T have received with sincere gratification the address which you have 
this day present d to me. It affords me the greatest satisfaction to avail my- 
self of this occasion to testify anew my warm and heartfelt participation in 
the general feeling of affection and veneration for the memory of the illus- 
triovs man whose name will be associated with the institution which we are 
met to inaugurate. That satisfaction is enhanced by the character of the 
monument which you propose to raise to the lasting memory of the Duke of 
Wellington, and also by the circumstances of the time selected for its 
erection. There could not be a more worthy record of a country’s gratitude 
to its greatest soldier, than a permanent endowment for the protection and 
education of the orphans of brave men whose lives have been laid down in 
the service of which he was the chief ornament and pride. Nor could there 
be a more appropriate time for raising such a monument to his memory. 
While gratefully admiring the gallantry and devotion which have been so 
conspicuously displayed by my army in the late war, I have deeply sympa- 
thized with the domestic sorrows and privations (the inevitable result of 
war) which have made so many mourners. I feel that we cannot better 
celebrate the reéstablishment of peace, than by laying the foundation of an 
institution which, while it will tend to soothe those sorrows and to mitigate 
the severity of those privations, will hold up to the imitation of all those 
who share its benefits the example of a disinterested patriotism, of an un- 
ceasing devotion to his country’s service, of an honesty of purpose, and of a 
determination in the performance of his duty, by which the long and bril- 
liant career of the Duke of Wellington was so eminently distinguished. I 
can express no better wish for my own son, who bears the name of that 
great man, than that he should take as his guide through life the example 
of one with whom it will ever be his high distinction to have been connected. 
I heartily join with you in commending this infant institution to the Divine 
blessing, and in praying that, with its increasing prosperity, the benevolent 
intentions of its founders may be fully realized.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having offered up a prayer, the current 
coins of the realm were placed in the stone, and with them a piece of 
vellum, bearing this inscription 

“ The first stone of Wellington College, founded in honour of the memory 
of the Great Duke, and for the education of the orphan sons of officers of the 
Royal Army and of the Army of the Honourable East India Company, was 
laid by her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, June 2d, 1855.” 

The stone was lowered; the Queen declared it “‘ well and truly laid”’ ; 
and the crowd, at the invitation cf Lord Derby, gave three cheers. 

The Queen took luncheon in her pavilion; and afterwards reviewed 
10,000 men on the neighbouring heath-clad plain. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge commanded the troops 

The Queen returned to town at half-past four. 
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M. De Metz visited the Philanthropic Farm School at Red Hill on 
Saturday last, to lay the first stone of an additional school-house, to hold 
about fifty boys, which the Treasurer, Mr. William Gladstone, is about 
to build at his own expense. Many friends of the Reformatory cause 
were prevented from attending by the exceedingly unfavourable wea- 
ther; but there were present, the Bishop of St. David's, the Dean of 
Salisbury, Mr. Adderley M.P., Mr. Somers Cocks M.P., Mr. William 
Cotton, Mr. H. F. Hope, Mr. Beresford Hope, and many others of the 
Soc iety’s supporters, desirous of showing their respect and regard to M. 
De Metz. 

M. De Metz took the opportunity of urging very strongly the import- 
ance of establishing a ‘Training-school for Reformatory teachers. 

He said that many of those who are now making such earnest and libe- 
ral exertions for the establishing Reformatory Schools had acknow- 
ledged to him the difficulty they experienced in finding suitable mas- 
ters and superintendents to take charge of them. 
had been the first point that he and M. de Courteilles had attended to. 


In founding Mettray, this | 


They felt that to open a hospital before they had provided the proper medi- | 


cal staff, would be absurd ; and to their forethought on this point, and to 
the success which had attended their normal school for teachers, he believed 
a large portion of their success at Mettray was attributable. M. De 
Metz impressed on the managers and su porters of the Philanthropic, their 
spe ial re sponsibility in this matter. ‘** an have (he said) the means, the 
place, the opportunity for such a training-school as is required. You have 
the men who can organize and manage it. Do not rest satisfied till you 
have set it in action. When I hear that you have a normal school at Red 
Hill, I shall feel that the progress of the Keformatory movement is assured.” 

M. De Metz spoke very eloquently to the boys and the masters, in 
answer to addresses of congratulation which they presented ; and seemed 
especially gratified by a little offering (about 6/.) which the boys and 
their teachers made as a present to the boys at Mettray. The Bishop 
translated M. De Mctz’s address with singular happiness of expression 
. he boys sang two hymns during the ceremony of laying the stone, and 
* God save the Queen” on M. De Metz’s departure; giving him at the 
same time a hearty specimen of English cheering. 

The Oxford Commemoration has been celebrated this week with mor 
than usual splendour, by its combination with the rejoicings and illumi- 
nation for the restoration of peace. The ceremonies of the week have 
been favoured with rare weather. Every commemoration bears some 
resemblanc ¢ to its predecessors, and in this respect the present formed 
a exception. There was the same display in the Broad Walk on “‘ Show 
Sunday , the sam¢ boating proc ession on the Isis ; balls and conce rts, 
the same in kind but diff ring in degree—this year the programmes of 
the concerts have included Viardot and Jenny Lind. The chief display, 
however, is on Wedn: sday, the great * breaking-up”’ day. The Theatre 
was unusually crowded on account of the many really distinguished men 
= were to receive the honour of a degree ; “and the fact that Prince 
Baden’ oe ee Frederick Wiliam of Prussia, and the Regent of 
anh = Ree te e present. As soon as the doors were thrown open, the 
eallesi” aduates stormed th ir way into the upper galleries; the lower 
Saieries and the area of the Th atre were more 
Privileged and the ladies. 


SPECTATOR. 


slowly filled by the | it was gin, and drank’ part of it 
During this time the young gentlemen aloft | the whole of the body was slightly convulsed, the pupils of the eyes were 


| storff; 
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used their stentorian privileges to the utmost extent, cheering and groan- 
ing without remors Among their favourites, the of General 
Wiliams was preeminent ; and in a less degree that of “the Earl of 
Clarendon,” ** Musurus,”’ “ Sir Colin Campbell,” ‘ Sir Edmund Lyons,” 
At eleven o'clock the University authorities entered in procession, Lord 
Derby took his seat as Chancellor, having Prince Albert on his right and 
the Regent of Baden and Prince Frederick of Prussia on his left. Order 
being restored, the Chancellor read as follows the names of those who 
were to be honoured with a degree 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia; the Prince of Baden ; Count Bern- 
Musurus Bey, Minister Plenipotentiary of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan; the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B.; the Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine, K.T.; Lord Ashburton; Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., 
G.C.B., K.C.H. ; Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir R. Saunders Dundas, K.C.B, ; 


nani 


Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. ; | Major-General Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, G.C.B.; Major-General Sir W. Fenwick Williams, of Kars, Bart., 
R.A., K.C.B.; Major-General Sir Harry D. Jones, R.E., K.C.B., Governor 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; Lord Abercorn; Dr, Sandwith ; 


Dr. Barth. 

When this ceremony was completed, the successful competitors for the 
annual prizes recited their productions. The prize poem of this year— 
“ King Alfred surveying Oxford University at the present time’’—is not 
written in the old metre so long and so religiously observed at Oxford, 
but in verses of four lines similar to the measure ¢ mployed by Tennyson 
in the “ Palace of Art.’ This is a notable innovation : the innovator 
who has charmed the Oxford Dons out of the ancient ways is Mr, W. 
Powell James, a scholar of Oriel College. The reading of the prize 
poem wound up the business in the Theatre. It was almost instantly 
filled again with an audience anxious to hear Haydn's ** Creation.” 

On leaving the Theatre, Prince Albert and his guests took luncheon 
with the Vi at Worcester College, and subsequently re- 
ceived an address from the authorities in their Town-hall. Prince 
Albert's reply was brief, and characterized by an abs if formality— 

“*T beg to thank you for the address which you have presented to me, 
and I assure you that it affords me sincere satisfaction again to visit your 
ancient city. I have had the pleasure of taking part in the proceedings of 
this morning, and, in company with my two honoured guests, have spent a 
very happy day.”’ 


The peace illuminations brought the festivities to an end. 


x 
-Chancellor 
c1Vvi 


The tenantry of Lord Wodehouse have entertained him at dinner at 
the Royal Hotel, Norwich, and presented to him an address of congratu- 
lation on his appointment as Envoy Extraordinary at St. Petersburg. 
The address referred to the excellent relations existing between Lord 
Wodchouse and his tenants—he in improving his lands, and he 
grants long k 

A vacancy having occurred in the Mayoralty of Southampton by the 
death of Mr. Sampson Payne, Mr, Richard Andrews has been elected by 
the Town-Council to serve for the remainder of the term. This is the 
fourth time Mr. Andrews has been Mayor,—no slight proof of the popu- 
larity he enjoys from his liberality and his usefulness as a public officer. 


is active 
vases with liberal covenants, 


The great harbour and breakwater works at Holyhead ar 


progressing 


well. The North breakwater has been carried out 6400 fect, the Eastern 
2500. Since the commencement, in 1849, 5,000,000 tons of stone have 
been used on the works ; it is obtained from a quarry in Holyhead Moun- 
tain, where the powder for blasting is used several tons at a time on 
one occasion, 90,000 tons of stone were rent from the mountain. Some 
twelve hundred men are employed. The expenditur to the present 


time has been upwards of 500.0007. 





Palmer of Rugeley, constantly watched by two attendants, is wearing ou€ 
the few remaining days of his life in Stafford Gaol. To those members of 
his family who have visited him he still persists in asserting his innocence, 
and that he has had an unfair trial. He hopes for a reprieve; and his hopes 
are fostered by the exertions of his attorney, Mr. John Smith, and his family. 
Mr. Smith has been appealing to the Zimes ; and he asks for a commission 
to inquire into the truth of Dr. Taylor’s theory of the absorption of strych- 
nine; contending, that if Palmer die the felon’s death, and that theory 
should afterwards be disproved, then he will have been sacriticed to a false 
medical theory. Some one is trying to get up a petition to the Queen, pray- 
ing, on the same ground, that her Majesty will * spare the life of the said 
William Palmer.’”” The Reverend Thomas Palmer, advertised as “ the 


brother of prisoner William Palmer,” has published An Inquiry 
into the Charge of Lord Chief Justice Campbell on th lrial of 
William Palmer lustrative of its dangerous tendencies, as destructive 
to the long-enjoyed rights and privileges of all British subjects.” It is 
stated that “all-important fresh evidence’ will be furnished to the Home 


Secretary, showing the use Palmer made of the strychnine It is under- 
stood that the Government have taken the opinion of the Judges on the 


propriety of the verdict ; and that ‘‘ no hope whatever can be entertained that 
those learned persons have expressed any reason to alter the very decided 
opinion which it is known they had formed after the trial as to the con- 
aan ness of the evidence adduced by the Crown against th prisoner,”” 
Among the Palmer notabilia is a story of the finding of the verdict. It 
appears that the Jury rived at the verdict of ** Guilty in ten minutes 
after they retired, without any previous discussion. Each juryman wrote 
his verdict on a slip of paper and placed it under his hat. On removing 
the hats, @// the slips contained the fatal word. They remained closeted, 


they thought it decent that every opportunity should be 


prisoner, 


however, bec 
given for reflection that might benetit the 

Corporal William Nevan, of the Lo« 
Sergeant-Major Robinson, on board the 
mouth, by discharging his firelock at him. 
difference some time back. 


1st 


il Pensioners, has murdered Acting 
Runnymede convict-ship at Ply- 
The n e for the crime was @ 


tiv 


There has been serious rioting at Plymouth between the Limerick Militia 


and the Royal Marines: it began from the Hibernian desire of the Militia 
to give the Marines a ** bating”’ as a parting memento before they left the 
town. 

The Bradford Magistrates have committed five burglars for trial: they 
formed part of th f desperadoes who have long kept that part of York- 
shire in alarm. Great numbers of housebreaking in ments and much 
plunder were found in lodgings of the men. 

Anne Hill, an elderly woman, servant to Mr. Buncombe, surgeon at Wel- 
lington in Somersctshire, has died from drinking a solution of cyanide of 
potassium, A photographist who had been employed by Mi Buncombe 
carelessly left the bottle of solution behind him; Anne Hill saw it, thought 

in two minutes she became unconscious, 
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dilated, and there was a spasmodic closure of the jaws; but as the poor wo- 
man had no teeth, her master was able to apply the stomach-pump. She 
died in twenty minutes. It is computed that she had taken five grains of 
the cyanide. A Coroner’s Jury pronounced the death “‘ Accidental,’ but 
censured the photographer for his negligence. 

Lord Alfred Paget has lost his splendid yacht Alma, 70 tons; and the lives 
of himself and crew were imperilled, by what appears to have been gross ne- 
gligence on the part of the Belgian mail steam-packet Diamond. At mid- 
night on Wednesday, the atmosphere clear and starlit, the Alma was off 
the South Foreland, sailing for the Isle of Wight, the steamer was seen 
to approach from the West; she was hailed; no notice was taken, and the 
steamer struck the Alma, which began to sink. One of the crew of the 
yacht got on board the steamer, and a boat was prepared to aid the yacht 
people ; but in the mean time they had escaped in their long-boat, the yacht 
going down with all sails set. The master of the steamer refused to tow the 
long-boat to shore, as he ‘* had despatches on board” ; but the yachtsmen 
managed, with hard labour, to row to Dover. Lord Alfred Paget says the 
whole blame rests on the steamer; his yacht, having new sails, might have 
been seen two miles off. 

An Irishman at Bristol was “larking ’’ with some countrywomen, and he 
ee hugged a girl to his bosom: she had a needle in her breast, and 
the point entered the man’s heart, the needle breaking short. He was 
taken to the infirmary ; a surgeon cut the flesh over the heart, exposing that 
organ, and then with a forceps drew out the fragment of the needle; even 
then it was doubtful whether the patient would recover. 


A portion of the bricklayers’ labourers at Manchester have “ struck”’ : 
savagely angry with those who have remained at work, they have assailed 
them with murderous violence at one place, and have attempted to hurl 
explosive missiles into the bedroom of one of their fellow workmen. 

If a Consul of ours in the United States had done what Mr. Davy, the 
American Vice-Consul on the Tyne, has done, what an outery there would 
have been about our infringing the municipal law of the States! Mr. Davy 
has actually ‘‘authorized”’ the Tyne Police to arrest American sailors who 
leave their ships—he will be * responsible ’’ for their acts. The Police have 
arrested some of the deserters: this is contrary to our law, as the Yankees 
have refused to accede to a reciprocal treaty for the restoration of runaway 
mariners. 


IRELAND. 

Three of the rebels of 1848 returned to Ireland last week in virtue of 
the pardon recently granted to all political exiles. They are Mr. John 
Dillon, barrister, Mr. John Martin, a North-country landowner, and Mr. 
Kevin O’ Doherty, a medical gentleman. Mr. Dillon has gained himself 
a name at the American bar, and it is thought probable that he will re- 
turn thither. 

Mr. M. Banim, the surviving brother of John Banim, and joint author 
with him of the “‘ Tales of the O’Hara Family,” has been appointed post- 
master of Kilkenny. 

The English shareholders in the Tipperary Bank have appealed to the 
Master of the Rolls to be struck off the list of contributories. Tn the course 
of the proceedings, on Friday sennight, the Master of the Rolls wished to 
know where the money was to come from to pay the promised dividend of 
2s.: ‘I know of no country except Ireland in which a dividend would be 
declared without having funds to meet it.’’ The Official Manager explain- 
ed, that though the liabilities of the bank had been stated at 430,000/., he 
had satisfied himself that only 250,000/. could be established against the 
bank; he had cash in hand to pay 25,000/., besides 60,000/. in bills. On 
Tuesday the Official Manager stated, that if all the sums for the payment of 
which John Sadleir was represented as responsible to the bank were esti- 
mated, he would be found to be a debtor to the amount of not much less 
than 300,000/, - 

It also came out on Tuesday, that John Sadleir perpetrated a special fraud 
to entrap shareholders in Ealiuch~<ennetier-aeeein, who were intluenced by 
an officer of the London and County Bank, as was stated in a former part of 
the proceedings. Sadleir prepared a false balance—representing that 
100,000/. of the Tipperary Bank capital had been paid-up, whereas only 
40,000/. had been paid; and a flouriching statement was prepared. Sadleir’s 
instructions for this fraud, in his own handwriting, were produced. 

There is hardly a prisoner for trial at the ensuing Assizes in some of the 
Northern counties. 

Two men have been struck dead by lightning at a cottage-door in Killeter, 
near Strabane. A number of other persons belonging to the family were 
struck, but were not fatally hurt. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 

Sf ranrt.—Two events have occurred in France; a great and devasta- 
ting inundation, and an agricultural show. 

The inundation is a national calamity. Nothing like it has been seen 
since 1840. Rain fell in almost incessant torrents throughout Friday and 
Saturday, laying whole departments under water. From Paris to Lyons 
and onwards to the sea, the streams, large and small, overflowed their 
banks. The country round Chalons, Tourms, Macon, Lyons, looked 
like an inland sea. The valleys of the Loire, the Rhone, the Saone, the 
Isére, the Veoure, and their tributaries, were full of water. Here it 
spread out in vast sheets, dotted with the tops of houses, the bushy tops 
of willows, and the tall spires of the poplar; there it gathered up its 
strength and rushed along in a torrent carrying all before it. Roads and 
railways were rendered impassable. Human bodies, cattle, and furni- 
ture, were borne along by the flood. The streets of many towns were 
only passable in boats. At Lyons, the extent of damage is prodigious, 
The embankments of the Rhone were broken down by the weight and 
force of the waters, and all the lower quarters of the town were inun- 
dated. In some places, people surprised in their sleep hurried out half- 
dressed, and had to wade to shelter. Troops were constantly on the 
move lending assistance, and cavalry were out giving warning. 
estimated that 20,000 persons are rendered homeless. P 

On Sunday, the Emperor resolved to visit the scene of the floods; and 
he set out from St. Cloud, taking with him all the money ready to his 
hand, and a staff of engincer-officers. On Sunday night he slept at 
Dijon, and next morning at seven he started for Lyons. Arrived there, 
he rode over the whole of the inundated portions of the town, cheered 
by the people, who were touched at this display of interest in their fate. 
From Lyons he extended his journey down the Rhone, stopping at the 
towns by the way. During his progress, he caused considerable sums, 
300,000 francs in all, to be distributed to the immediate relief of the 
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. ee _) 
sufferers. Everywhere he seems to have been received with a sincere 
welcome. 

At the Monday sitting of the Legislative Body, 2,000,000 francs were 
voted for the relief of the sufferers. The Empress set on foot a sub- 
scription in Paris, followed by the Bourse and the journals. 

The Emperor returned to Paris on Thursday. At a Council of Minis- 
ters, held within an hour of his arrival, it was proposed to apply a new 
credit of ten millions in relief of the sufferers by inundations, The wea- 
ther was again very bad at Paris, and rain had been falling for three. 
and-twenty hours. 

The other incident, the agricultural show at Paris, is admitted to haye 
been a perfect exhibition of its kind. The site of the show is the Palace 
d’ Industrie of last year. The flooring has been removed, and gravel and 
grass substituted in its place. The parterres are gorgeous with flowers, 
interspersed with fountains and aviaries. The fountains aid in a dis- 
play of the produce of ‘“ pisciculture,” from spawn to grown fishes, 
Above, the galleries are decorated with streamers and flags, among which 
the Russian flag finds a place. It is under these galleries that the cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are displayed. A correspondent of the Guardian writes— 

*“* The thousand and more oxen, bulls, and other large cattle, stationed 
within the building itself, are arranged in inimitable order under the wide 
galleries, in light open stalls, sixteen deep, of which there are twenty-six 
rows down the length of the building, besides the space at either end. The 
stalls are kept like a first-rate private stable, with water-courses laid down 
in asphalte; all manure is immediately removed; the beasts are clean 
washed, with coats like race-horses ; and, in short, the most delicately-nosed 
lady may investigate all the wonders of breeding without requiring even 
the aid of her smelling-bottle. There are seven or eight of these rows, six- 
teen deep, of the Durham breed, besides Devons, Herefords, Alderneys, and 
a very large batch of Ayrshire. The crowds began to form early 
around the Durham stalls; and well they might, for ‘although th 
French show good cattle, I saw nothing equal to the true Durham 
in form and shape. The neat, small, triangular head and fine nostril, 
the back broad and straight as an arrow, developing prodigious beef- 
carrying powers, as evidenced by the great length from the hip-bone 
to the root of the tail, whereon ‘rump’ would lie in a fashion to rejoice a 
butcher’s or a grazier’s heart! But I have neither time nor space for agri- 
cultural details, even supposing a Parisian life had not disqualified one for 
the task of entering on them, and obliterated the little knowledge which 
an early bias for rural mysteries had once, perhaps, imparted. Outside the 
Palace, in the large space surrounded by railings, are arranged rows of spa- 
cious tents, or Bergeries as they are called, covered with gay yellow-striped 
drapery, looped up in festoons during the day, but let down at night. At 
the entrance of each an escutcheon, surrounded by flags grouped together, 
telling the nature of the produce, ee goats, pigs, &c., and the name of 
the nation exhibiting it. Some of these booths contain also more large 
cattle; one of them is of vast extent, but all exhibit the same order and 
beauty of arrangement.’’ The poultry-yard consists of ‘‘a spacious circle 
of cages, half as high as a house, bordered all round by flowers, with a glit- 
tering fountain in the middle throwing its waters into a basin from a cluster 
of metallic flowers and plants—a paradise of cocks and hens.” 

This exhibition was opened on Sunday; and it gave, as well it might, 
complete satisfaction. The list of awards has not yet been published, 
but something is known of its contents. 

** The breeds of English stock whieh make the principal show are short- 
horns, or Durhams, Ayrshire, and polled Angus and Galloways. Of the 
Devon breed there are only seven specimens, and of the Hereford (now one 
of the best breeds in England) only four. The first prize of 1000f. is taken 
worthily by Mr. Townley’s bull Master Butterfly; the second by Mr. Sad- 
ler’s bull, and the third by Lord Clancarty’s bull Pro Bono Publico. Lord 
Feversham, who took the highest prize in this class last year, has been less 
fortunate on this occasion, though we think the bull he shows this year has 
been placed below its merits. But the greatest dissatisfaction, we hear, has 
been expressed at the decision which excludes a_very fine cow of Mr. Douglas, 
of East Lothian breed, which, to an English eye, undoubtedly deserved a 
better place. Mr. Fisher Hobbs takes a prize in the Herefords, Mr. George 
Turner as usual in the Devons, Mr. Hugh Kirkwood and Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart in Ayrshires, Mr. Allan Pollok in several breeds and classes, and 
Mr. M‘Combie in polled Angus. Mr. Jonas Webb is, we hear, successful 
in everything he has shown, both South Down sheep and short-horned cat- 
tle. His shadow never seems to get less, and his preéminence as a sheep- 
breeder commands the willing assent of all.”’ 

Kel ginm.—The Belgian Government appears to haye given way to 
French wishes on the question of the press. The plan is to assimilate 
the rule in Belgium to that in France. A bill is about to be laid before 
the Belgian Parliament providing for the imposition of a stamp, enact- 
ing that the author of an article shall sign it, and enabling the Govern- 
ment to institute proceedings without waiting for a demand from a 
foreign court. 

Staly.—Rome seems likely to be the theatre of some interesting dis- 
cussions on the Italian question. A number of diplomatists are now 
there or on their way thither, comprising Count Colloredo, Count 
Trapani, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Count Walewski, the brother of 
the French Minister, M. de Rayneval, Senator Sclopis, and a son of Ad- 
miral Lyons, Attaché of the Florentine Embassy. ‘There has been al- 
ready a sort of congress at Florence, composed of the Grand Duke, Count 
Trapani, Count Colloredo, and Cardinal Antonelli. In short, intrigue 
and negotiation seem to be in full activity in the Holy City. Some of 
the correspondents narrate that the Pope and the more bigoted Cardinals, 
notably Della Genga, talk of seeking refuge at Gaeta rather than submit 
to the secularization of the Papal States. In the mean time, the King 
of Naples is said to have addressed a paper to the Austrian Government, 
vindicating himself from the charges of Count Cayour. The Vienna pa- 
pers state that Austria and France have addressed a warning “note” 
to the King, recommending him to adopt improvements in his govern- 
ment. The notes are nearly identical, but they terminate with a signi- 
ficant difference. The Austrian note contains a reservation against all 
intervention of a foreign power; the French note expresses an appre- 
hension ‘that incidents which might take place at Naples would disturb 
public tranquillity in Italy and Europe, and necessitate the employment 
of means which would not be desirable for any party concerned.” At 
the same time, in a professedly semi-official communication, the Journal 
of Frankfort states that France, Austria, and England, are in accord to a 
certain extent on all the great European questions, including, of course, 
an Italian question; and that none of those questions can henceforth be- 
come a cause of serious conflict between the three Powers that have 
signed the treaty of April 15. : 

The same journal has caused much annoyance at Vienna by publish- 
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ing what purports to be the substance of a circular addressed by Count 
Buol to the Austrian agents abroad, and “never intended to mect the 
public eye,” throwing a strong light on the real views of Austria as Te- 
gards Sardinia. It is, like the Neapolitan memorandum, a reply to Count 
ven Like the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries, Count Buol starts from the prin- 
ciple that reforms in Italy are much needed; but as to the means of those 
reforms, he comes to a conclusion diametrically opposed to Sardinian polic y. 
While the memorandum of the 16th of April seeks the causes of the state of 
affairs in Italy in the measures which Austria, and the Italian sovereigns 
who have called in that power to their aid, have recourse to put down revo- 
lutionary excitement in taly, the Austrian circular despatch « onsiders such 
a state of things as the immediate consequence of a secret and wide-spread 
propaganda which continues to act in Italy. Sardinia, the only Italian 
state, according to Count Cavour, capable of opposing a firm barrier to the 
revolutionary spirit, is designated in Count Buol’s note as the foeus of this 
propaganda. The Vienna Cabinet hurls back at that of Turin the accusa- 
tions brought by the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries against Austria and the 
Italian states above mentioned. The circular observes that it is just pos- 
sible that Sardinia is working the revolutionary spirit with a view to her 
own territorial aggrandizement. It also points out that the barrier opposed 
to a revolutionary movement in Italy is not erected by Piedmont, but that 
it is based on the Austrian system and on foreign occupation ; and attri- 
putes the bitterness of Piedmont against Austria and the above-cited Italian 
states solely to the obstacles which this barrier opposes to the projects 
which Austria attributes to Sardinia.” 

The Risorgimento of Turin, of the 30th, states the Mazzini has issued 
a circular to his agents, declaring his intention of withdrawing entirely 


from politics, and leaving London for New York, or some other city of the | 


United States. His agent at Turin, Advocate Bettini, has been instructed 
to sell the property he possesses in Piedmont. 


| facto Government of Nicaragua. 


Riu55ia.—The most important item in the news from Russia bears | 


upon the Italian question. 
St. Petersburg. 

“A steam squadron, consisting of one liner of 96 guns, two frigates, and 
two corvettes, 1s fitting out, and will leave Cronstadt almost immediately for 
Palermo, whither the Empress Dowager repairs for her health.’ 

[The health of the Empress-Mother is very convenient to the Emperor's 
Government. It was the pretext of the Emperor’s visit to Berlin in com- 
pany with so many of his distinguished statesmen. 

Some new arrangements of the personnel of the 
reported. 

** Count Chreptowitch is to go as Ambassador to London. M. de Fonton 
is to succeed him at Brussels, or will perhaps be appointed to represent 
Russia with the Germanic Diet. M. de Budberg, Ambassador of Russia at 
Berlin, will be appointed to the Embassy at Vienna. He will be replaced 
at Berlin by M. de Brunnow, at present Russian Minister Extraordinary at 
Paris. Prince Dolgoroucki, formerly Minister at War, will be named to 
the Russian Embassy at Paris.”’ 


thessice Legations are 


It is contained in a telegraphic despatch from 


Sru5sia.—The visit of the Emperor Alexander to his uncle the King | 


of Prussia terminated on Tuesday, when the Czar left Berlin for 5t. 
Petersburg. There have been parades “ unter den Linden,” but few 
other public spectacles. 
Prussian Lancers; and when the troops defiled the Emperor led this 
regiment past. The list of the gathering of German notables at Berlin 
is portentous. There were the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg, the Grand 


The young Emperor is Colonel of a regiment of 


Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, the Grand Dukes | 


of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, the Duke of Nassau, Prince 
Friedrich or Hesse, and Prince Adalbert of Bavaria. The Emperor had 
with him quite a Cabinet of Russians, including Prince Gortschakoff, 
Count Nesselrode, and Prince Woronzoff. At the parade there was only 
one uniform absent—the Austrian. 

This visit is said by some to be intended as a demonstration against 
the triple treaty of April 15 ; but others look upon it as simply a demon- 
stration against Austria. The small attention paid by Austria to the 
Emperor when for a moment he crossed Austrian territory on his way 


to Berlin, and the eagerness with which the semi-official journals of 


Vienna deny that there is any coolness between the Austrian and Russian 
Governments, favour the supposition, 

General Williams was present at Berlin during the festivities ; and 
there he again met his old antagonist Mouravieff. 


The Emperor of 


Walker held his own, until he was assailed and beaten by the Costa 
Ricans. The correspondence between the British Foreign Office and 
Consul Wallerstein relative to a supply of arms was intercepted at that 
time. The Eurydice, a British frigate stationed at San Juan, turned 
back an American ship with a cargo of Filibusters. Walker sent a new 
Minister, the Padre Vigil, to Washington; and he was recognized on 
the 15th of May. 

On the 16th May, the President forwarded a long message to the Senate, 
accompanied by voluminous documents, giving the reasons for and forming 
the justification of his Government in recognizing the Minister of the de 
The drift of this state paper is, that the 
Isthmus has become of “ peculiar importance,” and free transit of “ para- 
mount importance” to the United States. Although solicited to extend 
its protecting power to Central America, the Government has persevered 
in ‘a system of justice and respect for the interests of others.” But the 
states of Central America are in so weak and unsettled a condition, that 
it would be as easy for America to extend her territory in that direction 
as it is for European states to extend theirs in Asia or Africa, From 
that extension the United States have abstained. The President has 
also sternly repressed all unlawful enterprises which would have vio- 
lated good faith with the Central American Governments. In Nicaragua, 
however, one party not strong enough to overcome another invited the 
assistance of a small body of American citizens; who quickly placed at 
the head of the government Don Patricio Rivas, by birth a distinguished 
citizen of the republic. 

The message, in allusion to the established pelicy of the United States in 
relation to the recognition of Foreign Ministers, sets forth the following 
principles. 

*“*We recognize all governments, without question as to their source or 
organization, or the means by which the governing powers attain their 
power, provided there be a government de facto, accepted by the people of 
the country. 

** We do not go behind the fact of a foreign government exercising the 
actual power, to investigate questions of legitimacy. 

** We do not inquire into the causes which may have led to a change of 
government. To us it is indifferent whether a successful revolution has 
been aided by foreign intervention or not; whether insurrection has over- 
thrown the existing government, and another been established in its place 
according to the preexisting forms, or in a manner adopted for the occasion 
by those whom we may find in actual possession of power 

**All these matters are left to the people and the public authorities of 
countries respectively. During the sixty-seven years of our existence under 
our present constitution, we have had oecasion to recognize governments de 
facto, founded cither by domestic revolution or by military invasion from 
abroad, in many of the governments of Europe. 

“The principle is vastly more important as applicable to the Central 
American States, where revolutions are constantly occurring. Therefore, 
when the Minister from Nicaragua presented himself some months since, 
bearing the commission of President Rivas, if the facts which are now pre- 
sented had existed he must have been received. 

** The various objections to him were stated. Another Minister now pre- 
sented himself, and had been received, satisfactory evidence appearing that 
he represents the Government de facto, and, so far as such exists, the Go- 
vernment de jure of that republic.”’ 

A commissioner has been sent to Panama to investigate the late out- 
If the constitutional powers at the disposal of the President 


rages there. 
will apply to 


are not sufficient to insure the security of the transit, h 
Congress for other powers. 

The frigate Potomac, Commodore Paulding, has been ordered to San 
Juan de Nicaragua, to protect Americans from insult. In the course of 
a weck there would be three war-steamers and a frigate on this station. 

The American press is divided in its appreciation of the step taken by 
President Pierce in recognizing the Filibuster Government of Nicaragua, 
In many quarters the measure is looked upon as an electioneering dodge, 
to secure President Pierce from the rivalry of Mr. Douglas. Few if any 
of the journals appear to believe that war is likely to arise between 
England and America, and in commercial circles a rupture is looked 
upon as an absurdity amounting almost to an impossibility. 

** War,” says the New York Herald, * is jpn rhaps out of the que stion ; 


| but there will be no satisfactory peace between England and the United 


Russia and the King of Prussia treated him with great distinction ; and | 


the Prince of Prussia casually mecting him in a church, introduced 
himself, shook him by the hand, and entered into an animated con- 
versation. 


Auited Statrs.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 24th May. 

It seems probable, from the tenour of the journals, that Mr. Crampton 
has been dismissed. , 
without reserve. The Globe of the same day stated that it had “ every 
reason to disbelieve that so grave a circumstance had actually occurred.” 
The publication of Lord Clarendon’s last despatch had produced a power- 
ful and beneficial effect upon the public mind. It was regarded as very 
“ conciliatory and apologetic,” as “timely and welcome.” Som 
balance of opinion was the other way. The New York Herald describes 
it as pervaded throughout with the “ spirit of pacification.” The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the same journal says— 

I am sufficiently well advised to announce the fact, that while our Go- 
vernment will re« iproc ite the friendly feeling which is expressed by Lord 
lare ndon in his despatch, it will be shown that the interest of both nations 

— be best promoted by the appointment of_a successor in the place of Mr. 

siti Ge who no longer enjoys the confidence of this Government. The 

British Consuls implicated in the enlistment affair will be permitted to re- 
main, by way of compromise. It is supposed that England will take no ex- 
ception to this procedure, as Mr. Crampton’s dismissal will have been owing 
not alone to his complicity with the enlistment case.”’ 

; The French Minister ¥ is actively engaged endeavouring to adjust the 
Crampton dispute. The Commercial List states that Lord Clarendon’s 
apology was favourably received by the business community, and thinks 
war improbable. 5 5 ‘ 

m.... —— are aware, the President has re¢ ognized the de facto Go 
stalled pet i At the first blush of his success, Walke r in- 
ah dete Coln — ~ in the ] residential chair of Nicaragua, 
to sancine ha - French to W ashington. lhe Government declined 
Central Amerien * French, and directed the Minister of the Union to 

America to hold aloof from the new Government. Meanwhile, 


The Morning Post of Thursday made the statement | 


journals thought it would modify the policy of the Government ; but the | 





States while Palmerston on the one side and this Pierce Administration on 
the other continue in power. The true policy of both nations is to set these 
two blustering Cabinets aside. Let them be superseded ; and then, in ac- 
cepting England’s offer of arbitration respecting Central America, let our 
new $dministration select Russia and abide by the result . . We appre- 
hend that the ultimatum of my Lord Clarendon, and this late Padre Vijil 
coup d'état of our warlike President, will result in a more voluminous diple- 
matic correspondence than all that which has been inflicted upon us during 
the last twelve months. After the national Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nating convention, however, we are disposed to believe our Pierce's Ad- 
ministration will be prepared seriously and honestly to proceed to business 
in the settlement of our difficulties with England ; and this convention, 
fortunately for the great financial and commercial interests of both countries, 
meets at Cincinnati on the 2d of the coming June.” 

The New York Courier and Lh qurer of opinion that “ England and 
the United States will not go to war except upon the direst necessity that 
may arise ; but we cannot believe that it will. We shall see Mr. Cramp- 
ton leave us with much regret, but with little apprehension.” 

The New York papers give an account of a disgraceful outrage per- 
petrated in the Senate Chamber on the 22d of May. A short time pre- 
viously, Mr. Charles Sumner, one of the Senators for Massachusetts, had 
used language in debate which Colonel Preston 8S. Brooks of South 
Carolina thought insulting to the State of South Carolina and to one of 
his colle agucs. 

‘“*Mr. Suniner was writing unsuspectingly and busily at his‘ desk 
when attacked by Brooks. The Senate had adjourned early, on the an= 
nouncement of the death of Mr. Miller. Messrs. Brooks and Keitt ap- 
proached him, each with a cane. Several persons had been about Mr, 
Sumner’s desk after the adjournment, but at the time chosen for the attack 
he was alone. Mr. Wilson had just left him, on his way out passing 
Brooks, who was sitting in a back-seat. Brooks walked up in front of Mr, 
Sumner, and told him that he had read his speech twice, and that it was a 
libel on South Carolina, and a relative of his, Judge Butler. Without 
Waiting for any reply or asking for any explanation, he immediately struck 
Mr. Sumner a violent blow over the head with his cane, while Mr. Sumner 
sat in his seat unable to extricate himself; cutting by the blow a gash four 
inches in length on his head. The cane was of gutta percha, an inch in 
diameter srooks followed this blow immediately with other blows, strik- 
ing from twelve to twenty in all. Mr. Sumner had no distinct con- 
sciousness after the first blow. He involuntarily strove to rise from his 
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seat ; but being fastened by his position, tore up his desk from its fasten- 
ing in the attempt to extricate himself. He staggered under the blows, and 
fell senseless on the floor, being wholly stunned and blind from the first. 

‘Tt is stated by a reporter who was present, that Keitt stood by and bran- 
dished his cane to keep off others. Mr. Morgan and Mr. Murray, of the 
New York delegation, were in the front ante-room, and, hearing the noise, 
came in. Mr. Murray seized hold of Brooks, who had now broken his eane 
into several pieces; and Mr. Morgan went to the relief of Mr. Sumner, 
whom he found prostrate, and nearly unconscious. The persons present in 
the Senate were Mr. Sutton, one of the reporters; the Assistant Sergeant- 
at-Arms, Mr. Simonton; Senators Crittenden, Iverson, Bright, Toombs, 
Douglas, Pearce, and a few others. No one of the Senators seemed to offer 
to interfere but Mr. Crittenden, who pronounced it an inexcusable outrage. 

‘“*Mr. Wilson rushed into the Senate Chamber, on hearing of the attack ; 
but found Mr. Sumner had been removed to the Vice-President’s rooms, and 
that a surgeon was in attendance. He then helped to put his colleague into 
a carriage, and went with him to his lodgings. Mr. Sumner is badly in- 
jured, having two very severe cuts on the head. His condition is considered 
éritical, and his physician allows no one to see him, His clothes were liter- 
ally covered with blood when he was removed.” 





Phiscellancons. 


We understand that the Reverend H. J. C. Harper, M.A., Vicar of 
Mortimer, Berks, has, on the nomination of the clergy and laity in public 
meeting assembled, accepted the bishopric of Christchurch, in ‘the settle- 
ment of Canterbury, New Zealand, and will be consecrated in England 
towards the end of July. Mr. Harper was educated at Hyde Abbey, 
Winchester, and Queen’s College, Oxford. The early portion of his sub- 
sequent career was spent at Eton, where he officiated for many years as 
“conduct,” or chaplain to the College, having previously held the office 
of private tutor to the sons of Sir Charles Coote. In 1840 Mr. Harper 
accepted from Eton College the vicarage of Stratfield Mortimer, a bene- 
fice of small value, where he has resided ever since. In every position 
of life Mr. Harper has won the esteem and admiration of all who have 


known him, by the single-mindedness of his character and the purity of 


his conduct ; and while his parishioners will sustain a severe loss by his 
promotion to the episcopal chair, the Colonial Church in New Zealand 
will gain a wise and faithful pastor, well qualified to enlarge its borders 
and secure the attachment of its members.— Zimes, 

Prince Alfred is about to have a separate establishment. The Royal 
Lodge in Windsor Great Park, formerly occupied by George the 
Fourth, or that portion of the building which was spared when, in 
the reign of William the Fourth, the greater part of this beautiful cot- 
tage was pulled down, has just been put in a fitting state for the recep- 
tion of Prince Alfred, now in his twelfth year, in order that he may un- 
interruptedly pursue his studies, more particularly that portion com- 

rising engineering, under his tutor, Lieutenant Cowell, of the Royal 
Engineers. The establishment will be limited to merely the necessary 
number of servants required to attend on the Prince and his tutor, 





Deatu or Lory CarEw.—Lord Carew, formerly for twenty years Mem- 
ber for the county of Wexford, died on Monday, at Castleborough, his seat 
in Wexford. He was born in 1787. By his decease the Premier obtains the 
disposal of a Green Riband. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MACDONALD.—This officer, one of the veterans 
of the great French war, died at Aix la Chapelle on Saturday last. He be- 
longed to the Royal Artillery, and was present at the capture of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; at the attack on Buenos Ayres; throughout the Peninsular 
campaigns he was actively engaged; and he received a severe wound at 
Waterloo. He was the brother of Sir John Macdonald who died in harness, 
as Adjutant-General to the Army. 

The usual banquets in honour of the Queen’s birthday, postponed from 
the 29th on account of the fireworks and illuminations, were held on Satur- 
day. 
Marquis of Clanricarde, and the Earl of Ellesmere. The Earl of Clarendon 
received the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, the Grand Vizier, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, Sir Henry Bulwer, and Lord Wodehouse. Lord 
Panmure entertained Viscount Hardinge, Lord Cardigan, Sir John Bur- 

oyne, Sir James Simpson, and other officers, with the officials connected 
with the War Department. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s cirele was 








Lord Palmerston’s party included the Marquis of Westminster, the | 


formed of gentlemen connected with his oftice, financiers, and others, including | 


the Duke of Argyll. The Lord Chancellor and Judges were received by Sir 
George Grey : the Lord Mayor, Sir James Duke, Mr. Masterman, and Baron 
Rothschild, were among the guests. Sir Charles Wood assembled at the 
Admiralty his colleagues, and a number of naval officers, including Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons. Mr. Labouchere’s party was Colonial—notables connected 
either with the Colonies or with Colonial affairs at home,—as the Bishops of 
Jamaica and Columbo, Sir William Colebrooke, Mr. Ball, and Mr. Merivale. 
The East India Directors, and officers and civilians connected with India, 
assembled round the table of Mr. Vernon Smith, the President of the Board 
of Control. The Attorney-General gave a dinner at the Albion, in Aldersgate 
Street, to the Queen’s counsel and the leading members of the bar, including 
his recent opponent in the great criminal case, Mr. Sergeant Shee. In ad- 
dition to a number of noblemen and gentlemen connected with his depart- 
ment, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord Chamberlain, received the Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh, the Dukes of Leeds and Roxburgh, and Sir Roderick 
Murchison. The Duke of Wellington, as Master of the Horse, gave a mag- 
nificent banquet at Apsley House: Prince Lowenstein was one of the party. 
The Lord Steward, Earl Spencer, gave a birthday dinner on Thursday, and 
followed it by another on Saturday : the Duke and Duchess of Bedford and 
the Duke of Newcastle were among the guests, ‘The Marquis of Lansdown 
held a grand reception at Lansdowne House in the morning, for which up- 
wards of a thousand cards of invitation were issued ; and the attendance 
was crowded, 


The Marchioness of Breadalbane gave a very magnificent ball on Wednes- 
day night. ‘The Duchess and Princess Mary and the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Prince Lowenstein, the 
Corps Diplomatique, and nearly a thousand of the aristocracy, attended. 

King Ferdinand of Portugal arrived at Tangiers on the 20th May; and 
was received by the Pasha with due honours, 

Asa yrees of the “go” still left in the Premier, it is stated that on the 
Derby day Lord Palmerston “ rode on horseback from his official residence 
in town to Epsom Downs, saw the races, and rode back; a feat which not 
many men of seventy-two years of age would be very willing to undertake,”’ 


. ye a - ee 
Lord Wodehouse, accompanied by Lady Wodehouse and family, is now en 
route for St. Petersburg. , 


The Weekly Register and Catholic Standard announces that two clk rey- 
men of the Church of England have been received into the Roman Cathe 
Church. The one is the Reverend F. Temple, M.A., Fellow of Balliol] Col- 
lege, Oxford, and late Principal of the Government Training College at 
Kneller Hall. The other is a son of the celebrated Reverend Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby. The same paper also gives particulars of the return and public re- 
ception of the Reverend M. Crotty, a priest, who left the Church thirty 
years ago. [Mr. Temple utterly denies his conversion. ] F 

The Postmaster-General has arranged to give all the employés of th; 
Post-oflice a Saturday half-holiday, except those engaged in the receipt and 
delivery of mails. The general offices, and the Money-Order Office, at the 
Post-ottice, will be closed at one o’clock on Saturdays. 

A box has been received at the office of the American European Express 
Company, New York, which contains a portion of the relics of the unforty- 
nate expedition of Sir John Franklin,—one piece snow-shoe, marked Mr, 
Stanley (the name is cut into the wood with a penknife) ; some pieces of 
cane and wood ; one piece leather, the inside of a backgammon-board ; one 
piece metal, the graduated part of a barometer ; one piece ivory, part of a 
mathematical parallel rwer; one piece ivory, apparently part of a mathe- 
matical instrument. 

The American Senate has granted permission to Dr. Kane and his party 
to accept the gifts sent by the British Government in acknowledgment of 
their efforts to discover the fate of Franklin and his companions, 

—————— 

It is now said that “‘many” political refugees have demanded permission 
from Marshal Radetzsky to return to Austrian Italy and enter into the en- 
joyment of their sequestrated property. 

There is a report that the Austrian “ ground-tax”’ is to be raised 8 per 
cent: the tax on house-rent in Vienna is above 30 per cent, and it is pro- 
posed to augment this tax in provincial capitals. 

When the Emperor Alexander went to the Crimea, he, to his extreme as- 
tonishment, found that the road through the government of Cherson had 
only been constructed for a few versts, although the supposed outlay for the 
whole road had long been paid by the state. The Russian roadmaker was 
not to be found for some time, but at last he was arrested, and the dismissal 
of one of the highest Bussian employés is to be attributed to his communica- 
tions, 


The advices from Paris mention a remarkable instance in which advan- 
tage has been taken of the prevailing inflation to effect a cash realization of 
speculative estimates of future profits. It appears that the concessionaires 
of the Austrian railroads—M. Pereire and three other persons—have valued 
the claim they reserved for themselves to 10 per cent of all profits after the 
payment of 6 per cent to the shareholders at a sum equal to 44,000 shares ; 
and that an arrangement has been made to commute it on those terms, and 
to issue to them that number of shares, which will henceforth be added t 
the capital of the company. At present prices the value of the shares thus 
to be divided among four persons is about 1,700,000/.— Times. 

About twenty-five agricultural labourers with their families, and a large 
supply of seeds and implements, have left Glasgow for Constantinople, t 
yroceed to the estate o£:Mr. Thomas Parry. He has been long resident in 
Turkey, and has lands about twelve miles from Constantinople, on which he 
means to introduce the Scottish system of agriculture, if not to astonish the 
grave natives, at least to endeavour to teach them. More labourers are t 
follow this first batch. 

There has recently been a rise in the price of wheat throughout the Aus- 
trian empire, varying from 2d. to ls. 4d. the bushel. 

Silk has risen in price at Milan, from an apprehended failure of the pro- 
duce from the wetness of the season. 

The Havanna house of Liguden, Larolle, and Co., wish to introduc 
40,000 ‘‘ apprentices”’ into Cuba: they say that 100,000 of these Chinese 
victims are *‘ required.” 

A story is running the round of the Clubs, to the effect that the notorious 
Barnum has written to the Earl of Shaftesbury, inquiring whether it would 
be possible to induce the persecuted Italian Protestants, the Madiai, to visit 
America and be exhibited; and offering Lord Shaft sbury a commission on 


the profits, on condition that he interested himself in the undertaking ! 


Some interesting mural paintings, extending from the the thirteenth t 
the fifteenth century, have been discovered in Hadleigh Church, Essex. 
One represents A’ Beckett, arrayed in pontificals, with the legend ** Beatus 
Tomas.”’ 

A plate which some years ago figured as a portrait of ‘* Richard Cobden ” 
is now hawked about the streets as ** William Palmer’?! A broker near 
Drury Lane has dubbed a wretched oil-painted head of some years’ standing 
a portrait of the criminal, and curious groups gape at it. 

The Hamburg hotelkeepers and tradesmen are reaping a rich harvest 
from the great numbers of Russian travellers: these gentlemen carry largé 
supplies of ** golden imperials,’”’ and the Hamburgers are unremitting 
their efforts to promote the circulation of the money, 


Dire distress prevails in the Cape Verde Islands, there having been me 
rain for three years. The miserable inhabitants are dying of starvation 
by hundreds, Even if aid come from more favoured lands, it must be 
prompt to be serviceable, 

On the Panama Railway, about nine miles from Aspinwall, a train left 
the rails and plunged into a ravine thirty feet deep: there were 500 pas- 
sengers; thirty or forty were killed, and a much greater number bruised 
and wounded, 


According to the Dublin Post, it has been intimated to the friends of Mr. 


Bates that by and by he will be liberated, probably when Paul and Strahan 
are sent out of the country. Baron Alderson, who tried him, and the Home 
Secretary, think that his case was different from that of Paul and Strahan, 

he was a mere salaried clerk, though nominally a partner. 

Hungary is overrun by bands of ferocious robbers; they ar 
reported to be ex-Honveds and discharged Austrian soldiers 
records show that most of those sentenced belong to the latter class. 

A prudent widow. Wilhelmina Hartsburgh, a foreigner, applied to the 
Liverpool Guardians for permission to exhume her late husband’s corpse, @& 
some one in Paris had offered her 700 franes for it, the late Hartsburgh 


variously 
the official 


having had an extraordinary malformation. The Guardians rejected the 
affectionate request. 
The last encounter of Lola Montes, at Ballarat, was with one of her own 


sex, wife of a theatrical manager; who broke a whip over Lola’s head, ind 
so mauled her that she would be unpresentable on the stage for a long ume. 
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A man at Zevenhuizen, in Holland, put poison in a plate of soup intended 
for his wife; by a simple circumstance the plate was changed during the 
husband’s momentary absence ; on his return he swallowed the soup—and 
died from the poison, acknowledging that he had been justly punished for 
his intended crime. 








BIRTHS, 
On the 6th May, at Barbados, Mrs. G. Carrington, of Missenden Abbey, Bucks, of 
a son and heir. ‘ rs 
On the 29th, the Lady Mary Windsor Clive, of a daughter. 
On the 30th, at Annat Lodge, Perth, the Wife of John Everett Millais, A.R.A., 
fa son. 
“On the 30th, at Box, Wiltshire, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Younger, of a 


daughter. : 
On the 3lst, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Lady Louisa Alexander, of a son. 


On the Ist June, at Elford House, Staffordshire, the Wife of Colonel Charles | 


Bagot, of a son. ae 
On the 2d, in Lower Berkeley Street, the Lady Annora Williams-Wynn, of a son. 
On the 2d, the Wife of Henry Cholmeley, Esq., of Brandsby Hall, of a son, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 29th May, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William John Legh, Esq., late 
Captain of the Twenty-first Fusiliers, to Emily Jane, third daughter of the Rev. 
Canon and Lady Jane Wodehouse. 

On the 29th, at Esher, the Rev. M. A. Atkinson, Senior Fellow and late Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Fakenham, Norfolk, to Amelia Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late W. Williams, Esq., of Llandovery, Carmarthenshire. 

On the 3d June, at St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans, the Rev. W. Cambourne 
Paynter, second son of William Paynter, Esq., of Belgrave Square, and Cambourne 
House, Richmond, to Helen Mary, elder daughter of Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq., 
of Childwickbury, Herts. 

On the 3d, at Leckhampton, Cheltenham, Marcus Lowther, Esq., Lieutenant 
R.N., fifth son of the late Gorges Lowther, Esq., of Hampton Hall, Somerset, to 
Emily, widow of the late Count Maximilian de Lerchonfeld, of Munich, and 
daughter of the late Isaac Cookson, Esq., of Meldon Park, Northumberland. 

On the 3d, at Lianrhydd, Denbighshire, the Rev. Bertie E. Johnson, Incumbent 
of Child’s Ercall, and Rector of Hinstock, Shropshire, to Elizabeth Hockenhull, 
daughter of the late Rev. William Molyneux, and widew of the late John Greenall, 
Esq., of Myddleton Hall, Lancashire. 

On the 3d, at Sancreed, near Penzance, by the Rev. J. M. Collyns, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Drayton, Oxon, (brother of the bride,) the Rev. Edward Seymour, M.A.., 
Vicar of Manacian, Cornwall, third son of Edward J. Seymour, M.D., F.R.S., to 
Louisa Saltren, youngest daughter of the Rev. John M. Collyns, Vicar of Sancreed. 

On the 4th, in Regent Terrace, Edinburgh, William George Grove, Lieutenant 
Thirty-second Regiment Madras Native Infantry, second son of Captain Francis 
Grove, R.N., Kincardine Castle, Perthshire, to Sarah, younger daughter of the late 
James Gray, Esq. 

On the 4th, at Hothfield, Kent, Captain Thomas Leslie, son of the late Bishop of 
Kilmore, to Annie, only daughter of Sir Edward and Lady Hoare, of Little Hothtield, 


Kent. 

On the 4th, at Hunmanby, William Amhurst Tysson Amhurst, Esq., of Didlington 
Park, Norfolk, to Margaret Susan Mitford, only child of Rear-Admiral Mitford, of 
Hunmanby, Yorkshire, and of Mitford Castle, Northumberland. 

On the Sth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, James Henry Orde, Esq., son of 
Lady Elizabeth Orde and the late General James Orde, to Margaret Barclay, 
daughter of Daniel Gurney, Esq., of North Runcton, and the late Lady Harriet 
Gurney. 

DEATHS. 

On the 5th March, on his voyage from Calcutta to London, Major the Hon. Walter 
Hore Ruthven, Twenty-fifth Bengal Native Infantry. 

On the 8th April, at Umritsur, Lahore, Major Anchitel Fenton Fletcher Boughey, 
Eighty-first Regiment, son of the late Sir John Fenton Boughey, Bart., of Aqualate, 
Staffordshire, — 

On the 24th, at Uplands, 
Justice of that Island ; in his 53d year. 

On the 19th May, George Hutchinson, Esq., of Whitton House, Durham, and 
Brunton, Northumberland, a Deputy-Lieutenant for the former county for the last 
fifty-three years of his life ; in his 88th year, 

On the 2ist, in Fitzwilliam Square West, Dublin, Colonel Archibald Inglis, late 
of Carlingwark House, N.B., son of the late Admiral Inglis, of Red Hall, near Edin- 
burgh ; in his 65th year. 

On the 26th, at Nea House, Christchurch, Hants, Lieutenant-Colonel W. G 
Cameron, K.H., J.P., late of the Grenadier Guards ; in his 66th year. 

On the 27th, at Southsea, the Hon. Mrs. Hope, the Wife of Captain James Hope, 
C.B., and daughter of Charles, Lord Kinnaird, 

On the 28th, at Greenhithe, Colonel Walter Elphinstone Lock, 
lery, eldest surviving son of the late Vice-Admiral Lock, of Haylands, 
Wight; in his 65th year. 

On the 28th, at Winchester, 
before Sebastopol, Captain George 
Fusiliers ; in his 26tli year. 

On the 29th, at Folkstone, 
in his 79th year. 

On the 3ist, in Sloane Street, George Bague, Esq., Captain R.N., Magistrate and 
De puty-Lieutenant for the County of Middlesex ; in his 7Ist year 

On the 3ist, at Aix-la-Chapelle, Lieutenant-General Macdonald, C.B. 

On the 31st, in Soho Square, in consequence of a fall from his horse, Daniel Sharp, 
Esq., F.R. and L.S., and President of the Geological Society ; in his 51st year 
a. the Ist June, the Lady Elizabeth Herve y, eldest daughter of the Earl Jermyn, 

P. . 


Colombo, Ceylon, Sir William Ogle Carr, Kt., Chief 


late Royal Artil- 
Ryde, Isle of 


from the effects of illness contracted in the trenches 
Trevelyan John, Twenty-third Royal Welsh 


General John Francis Birch, C.B., Royal Engineers ; 


On the 2d, at Castleborough, Wexford, Lord Carew ; in his 69th year 

On the 4th, in Seamore Place, Mayfair, the Right Hon. Lady Agnes Buller, 

On the 4th, in Eaton Square, Richard Gardner, Esq., M.P. for Leicester, 

On the 4th, at the Grove, near Sevenoaks, Sir Alexander Crichton, Kt., M.D., 
F.RS., formerly Physician to H.1.M. Alexander I., Emperor of All the Russia in 
his 93d year 

On the 6th, Dr. James Ie nry Monk, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristo 
year, 


1; in his 72d 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A good deal of business was done last night in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 
_In the House of Commons, soon after the Speaker took the chair, Sir 
“DWARD Lyrron, dk precating any desire to bring on a discussion on 
American topics that might bi premature, indiscreet, and likely to add to 
the existing el ments of irritation, asked whether the Government had 
taken any steps, during the interval of four or five weeks which hav 
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| collision, it is to be hoped that g« 


| expense, 
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desirable that the opinion of the Government should be expressed—lI say, 
without hesitation, that I think the interests of the country and th pro- 
spect of maintaining permanent amicable relations between this country 
and the United States would be promoted by a continuance of that forbear- 
ance—that judicious forbearance—which the House has hitherto exhibited 
in regard to these questions, Upon other occasions of a a somewhat similar 
nature, when questions of importance were pending in relation to the last 
| war—both at the commencement of the war and when negotiations were 
pending which finally led to its conclusion—I think the House acted in a 


| manner most honourable to itself and creditable to its judgment in abstain- 


Govern- 
dispute, 


ing from throwing any possible difficulty 
ment by provoking premature discussic 


in the way of the 
n upon the subjects of 


The questions now pending are certainly of a very grave character; but 
I hope, and sincerely hope—and I hope not without good reason—that 
those discussions may terminate without any interruption of the peace- 


ful relations of the tw (Cheers.) Where there is no cause for 
od sense on both sides of the water may 
prevent any unnecessary collision ; but, certainly, discussion in this House 
which must be productive of a conflict of opinions—some too much on one 
side and some too much on the other—cannot, in my opinion, fail to tend to 
injurious results, As I am quite sure the honourable Baronet, in putting 
his question, had in mind the answer which I gave to a question yesterday, 
I may be permitted to allude to it. In reply to a question whether Mr, 
Crampton had retired from Washington, I stated yesterday that we had, in- 
directly, information that such had been the ease. I find from my noble 
friend at the head of the Foreign Department, that the information came by 
a Cunard packet, which sailed from Halifax on the 22d. Since that—yester- 
day evening—a packet has arrived from New York, which left that eed on 
the 24th, and which does not bring any confirmation of the report brought 
by the former packet. We are, there fore » not in possession of any official 
information on that subject.” 

On the ordinary motion for the adjournment, Lord Etcno, stating that 
certain line-of-battle ships had been sent out to bring home troops from 
the Crimea, wished to know why they had not been so ordered before ? 

Sir Cuarxtes Woop said, the ships were not in a state to be sent to 
sea immediately, [Admiral Berke ry subsequently explained, that time 
was required to remove lower-deck guns and a portion of the crew. ] 


» countrics, 


In continuing his explanation, Sir Charles stated the number who had 
been and would be embarked, Already, 10,000 Sardinians and 2600 horses 
had been conveyed to Italy. Up to the Ist of June, 17,000 English troops 
had been brought from the Crimea, and 4000 from Seutari. By the 20th of 
June, there would be embarked 19,000; by the 10th of July, 18,000; and 
by the end of July, the remainder, about 14,000. This was according to 
the most unfavourable calculation ; but it was hoped that all the troops, in- 
cluding the Land Transport Corps, would be removed by the 30th of July. 
Steam transports had been provided for 32,000 men, sailing transports for 
9000. He calculated that 14,000 or 15,000 would be brought by ships of 
war. 

On the motion for going into Committce of Supply, Lord Excxo called 
attention to the propriety of purchasing eccrtain water-colour sketches of 
the war, drawn by Mr. Simpson in the Crimea, and now in possession 
of Messrs. Colnaghi. He urged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to buy 
them for the nation Lewis, however, admitting that the 
sketches are authentic and highly interesting, said that the materials are 
not sufficiently durable, nor the paintings of a character to warrant him 

te for their purchasé 


Sir GEORGE 


in proposing a vote 


In Committee of Supply, Lord W. Granam asked for explanation of 
the vote of 2000/. for the formation of a Gallery of Portraits, The 
CuanceLior of the Excurever stated that no plan had yet been laid 
down. It is intended, in the first instance, to have a temporary exhibi- 
tion, in the new iron building at Kensington Gore, of such portraits as 
may be voluntarily lent. Mr. Spooner, Mr. W. Wriiiams, Mr. 
Davies, and Mr. J. G. Purinumorr, objected to the vote, as a 
waste of public money on a sentimental feeling, as the beginning of great 
as an outlay for the Metropolis. Mr, Roenuck, supporting the 


| vote, hoped there would be no exclusion of particular great men—Crom- 
well, for instance The Cuance.tor of the Excurever said that the 
gallery would be open to the portraits of men of all parties and sects 
‘‘of all men, of whatever opinions, who are illustrious in the annals of 


their country.” Mr, Sroonrr was the leader of the objectors ; and much 
amusement was caused by his crying out, “In vain, in vain!” when 
appealed to by Mr. James M‘Grreor to withdraw his opposition, Ona 


division, the vote was carried by 97 to 28. 





There was also considerable conversation on the vote of 10,0002, for 
defraying the cost of removing the Science and Art Branch of the Edu- 
cation Department of the Council Office from Marlborough House to 
Kensington Gore Here again Mr. Sroonrr was the Opposition leader ; 
Mr. Disraeui the defender of the yote. It was passed without a division, 

The next vote led to an unexpected result. It proposed that a sum of 
24,700/. should be ay d to construct a road through St. James’s Park 
from Pall Mall to Buc kingham Gate, and for a foot-brid over the a- 
mental water. Lord Ronertr Grosvenor, adverting to the many schemes 
on foot, suggested that the whol ibject should be again investigated by 


vote BENJAMIN 
Mr. Spooner put in a 


ection of the Sir 


at this course 


a Select Committee ; and moved the r 


Haw expressed his “ surprise 


plea for the privacy of the future abode of the Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Trre expressed his desire to save that gem” the German Chapel. Sir 
Joseru Paxton objected to the proposed foot-bridg Mr. StTvart 

Y objected to the plan altogether On a divisi the yote was 


Worth 


by 192 to 70 


After midnight, Mr. Matrxs moved the second reading of a bill to 





elapsed since he postponed his motion on the subject, to press for a reply | amend the Joint-Stock Companies Winding-up Act, that had come from 
4 its conciliatory proposal to submit the dispute respecting the Clayton- | the House of Lords with the sanction of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Bulwer tr aty to wbitration } Brougham, and Lord St. Leonards There seemed to be a feeling that 

Mr. Rorstcx ints rposed, and began a speech with the view of eliciting | the bill was in some way intended to proteet the shareholders of the Tip- 
an expression of the real feelings of the House. Mr. Disrak.s rose to | perary Bank, Mr. Malins denicd that the bill had any such sinister ob- 
order ; pointing out that there was no motion before them. Mr. Rorsvcx | ject. But great objections were made to going on with the debate; and, 
— for his mistake in assuming that the ordinary motion of adjourn- on the motion of Mr. Hume, it was adjourned. 
nent Dad beer ade | ’ ’ 

Lord Par tom a ee ee ae ee ee Ee In the Hous of Lords, the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill led to another 
ply to Sir Edward I stten. "Tl Ar hon Gow nment have been mad debate, but passed its final stage, On the metion that it be read a third 
fully aware of th« off a: Sa = 1 r k . hethe L d Clar 1 time, the Earl of CLancarry said, he had come all the way from Paris 

. ‘ a; DUS Ro Gie ROL how Wacnner Lan ranigenetngy thinking life peerages fraught with imminent danger to the 


had especially pressed for an answer, as another question of more prac- 
tical moment was pending. 

** As to the general tenour of 
ronet, I may say. 
vernments I do 


what has fallen from the honourable Ba- 
that in the present state of things between the two Go- 
think, if my opinion is asked for, or if it be deemed | 


to oppose it ; 


country, Lord Denman moved that the bill should be read a third time 
that day six months. This drew a long explanation from th Karl ot 
Dexny. The Marquis of CLannicarpE supported the amendment. The 


bill is a compromise on matters that are not fit subjects for compromise, 


























































Earl GRANVILLE answered the Marquis; and the Earl of WickLow an- 
swered the Minister. There were thus four speakers in opposition. On 
a division, the third reading was carried by 44 to four. On the ques- 
tion that the bill should pass, Lord St. Lronarps renewed his attempt 
to exclude the Judges of the Admiralty and Prerogative Courts. His 
motion was negatived without a division, and the bill passed. 

In reply to Lord St. Leonaxps, Earl Granviie stated that the Go- 
vernment do not intend to introduce any measure providing for the 
abolition of capital punishment in cases of women convicted of mur- 
der : a statement that gave great satisfaction to Lord Campprn. and 
Lord Sr. Lronarps. 





The Queen attended a fancy-dress ball last night, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. She arrived there, with Prince Albert, the Prineess 
Royal, and the Prussian Prince, about half-past ten, and looked ‘on, but 
did not take part in the dancing, until one o’clock. The spectacle must 
have been extremely brilliant and fantastic. The dancers were formed 
in quadrilles, one representing ‘‘the Elements’”’—the oldfashioned cle- 
ments, not those of Mr. Faraday; another representing ‘‘ Night and its 
surrounding Stars,” a third the * Siécle de Louis XIV,” a fourth “the 
Alliance.” The dresses were, of course, highly fanciful and splendid. 
The Queen promenaded the room with the Earl of Westmoreland; after 
she had gone, the dancing was kept up with spirit until daylight. 

The proceeds of this ball, estimated at 2000/., will be appropriated to 
the benefit of the Royal Academy of Music. . 

The French Emperor set out yesterday on a visit to the Valley of the 
Loire, and reached Orleans the same day. 

** Numerous succours were afforded by his Majesty; who always had 
some heartfelt words with which to acknowledge the acts of devotion that 
have been performed in the painful circumstances of the inundations. The 
Emperor set out for Blois at half-past twelve, and arrived there at a quarter 
past one. At Blois, Saumur, Angers, and Tours, the disasters have been 
immense, At Saumur the supply of bread was cut off. The water is three 
yards and a half deep in the railway station at Tours. The bridge of Cé | 
and the slate-quarries at Trélongé are threatened. The inhabitants and the 
troops are directing their attention to these points. The water is still rising | 
at the bridge of Authon.”’ 

It was stated positively in Turin, yesterday, that Count Cavour will 
set out on another journey to Paris. The situation is considered critical. | 
The Risorgimento says that “ Italy is agitating; from Etna to Ticino all 
is in a state of ebullition.” 

Sir William Williams of Kars, with his aides-de-camp, Captain C. C. | 
Teesdale and Mr. Henry A. Churchill, arrived on Thursday morning at 
the Hotel Meurice, Paris. 

The Canadian mail-steamer North American arrived at Liverpool last | 
night, with advices from Quebce to the 24th May. Sir Alan M‘Nab had 
resigned office. On the 23d he caused himself to be conveyed to the 
Legislative Assembly in a chair, to state that his colleagues were not pre- 
pared to give an explanation of their retirement until the 26th. Colonel 
Tache had been * sent for,” and had accepted the task of forming a 
Ministry. 








Major-General Sir William John Codrington, K.C.B., having (with the 
local rank of General) commanded in chief her Majesty’s Army in the 
Crimea during a period of war, and entirely to her Majesty’s satisfaction, her 
Majesty has been pleased to command that, as a mark of her Royal approba- 
tion, he be promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General in the Army, under 
the 10th clause of the Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854.—London 
Gazette, 


Dr. Monk, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who had long been suffering 
from partial blindness and physical prostration, died yesterday, at the Epis- 
copal Palace, Stapleton ; aged seventy-two. He was the son of Mr. Charles 
Monk, an officer in the Forty-ninth Regiment. Educated at Norwich and the 
Charterhouse, and elected Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, he became 
at five-and-twenty the successor of Porson in the Regius Professorship of 
Greek. In 1822, Lord Liverpool made Dr. Monk Dean of Peterborough ; 
in 1830, the Duke of Wellington promoted him to the Bishopric of Glou- 
cester, on the translation of Dr. Bethell from that diocese to Bangor; in 
1836, Dr. Allen was translated from Bristol to Ely, and the sees of Bristol 
and Gloucester were amalgamated. In politics Dr. Monk voted with the 
Tories, and in ecclesiastical matters rather took part with the High Church- 
men. To all works of charity he contributed largely, and for many years 
regularly devoted a tithe of his income to the augmentation of small livings 
in his diocese. He also contributed considerable sums towards the restora- 
tion of churches, the building of parsonages, and of parochial and diocesan 
schools, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuaneGr, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
The intelligence from the United States on Monday, confirming the re- 
cognition of General Walker’s Government in Nicaragua, caused the Funds 
to decline } per cent; but, owing to large purchases on account of the 
public, they afterwards advanced rapidly, until Consols reached 943. Al- 
though very unsettled since, there have been frequent proofs that the in- 
tricacies of the American question alone prevent considerable buoyancy. 


On the settlement of the Account on Wednesday, several fluctuations | 


occurred: Consols were done at 94 to 94}: today, from more favourable 


views of the American dispute, they are rather higher, and leave oif at 943 3 | 
Bank Stock is }, Exchequer Bills 1s, | 


for Money and 954 1 for Account. 
better. 

This has been the last public transfer-day in Consols previous to the 
closing of the books for dividends. Consol Scrip has been at 1} premium ; 
it is now 24. No immediate ease has been felt from the reduction in the 


rate of discount ; the demand for money being greater than was anticipated ; | 


and the revenue-collections this month, and instalments on the new Loan, 
will probably keep it at its full value. The French Funds have declined 
about 2 per cent, from various causes,—the failure of M. Place, a Director 
of the Crédit Mobilier, with liabilities amounting to 720,000/. ; the adjust- 
ment of the account on the Bourse, when 13 and 14 per cent was paid for 
continuation on Rentes ; 
crops from the inundations. 

The gold and specie arrivals have comprised 725,000/. by the West India 
steamer, 217,000/. from New York, and 32,000/. from Australia. 


advices from China mention a rise in the exchanges, likely to increase the | 
present heayy shipments of silver from this side. 
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a 
489,686/., of which only 11,3407. was gold. The average amount of bullion 
in both departments of the Bank of England for the month ending the 10th 
of May was 9,796,081/. ; a decrease of 448,373/. compared with the preced- 
ing month, and a decrease of 5,758,751/. in comparison with the same time 
ast year. 

In Foreign Stocks, Russian Four-and-half per Cents are 2, Ditto Five and 
Dutch Four per Cents 1 better. The rise in Russian is attributed to 'the 
discredit attached to the recent rumour ofa loan. In securities gencrally 
there has been less firmness. Sardinian and Mexican }, Turkish + lower.” 

Railways have been fluctuating, and have been in a great measure regy- 
lated by Consols: Bristol and Exeter, East Lancashire, and London and 
South-Western, are the same as last week. Great Western is 10s. higher 
The following have declined—Lancashire and Yorkshire, Midland, North. 
Eastern-Berwick and York, 1/.; Great Northern, 10s.; London and North- 
Western, 5s. | Foreign Shares have been heavy ; but the principal depres- 
sion has been in the French descriptions—Paris and Orleans have fallen 4/. - 
Paris and Lyons, 2/. 10s. ; Great Central of France, 1/. 15s.; Eastern of 
France, and Western and North-Western of France, 1/. 10s. ; Northern of 
France, 1/. 5s. 








Satcurpay, TWELve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are better this morning; Consols for Account closed 
yesterday at a price equal to 93% ex dividend—today they are 93] 4 ex 
dividend. nt eed Bills 1 discount 2 premium. There is again a large 
increase in the Bank of England return of bullion, amounting to 825,852/, 
In Foreign Stocks there has been no recovery. Railways are a little 
stronger—East Lancashire, 79} ; London and North-Western, 102}; Mid- 
land, 78}; South Wales, 733. 
SaturpDay, One o'CLock. 
The English Funds have been § lower since the morning, but have re- 
Exchequer 
In Foreign 


Bills 1 discount 2 premium. Consol Scrip 2} } premium. 
Buenos 


Stocks there has been very little doing, and there is no alteration. 
Ayres has been dealt in at 78. 

In Railways no fluctuations have occurred—Caledonian, 61; Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, 59}; Great Northern, 95; Great Western, 614; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 93; London and North-Western, 102} ; London and South- 
Western, 983; Midland, 78}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 81}; Ditto York, 
58}; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 28; South-Eastern, 71}; 
Eastern of France, 38; Great Indian Peninsula, 223. Joint Stock Banks— 
City, 69; London and Westminster, 49; Oriental Bank Corporation, 413; 
Union of Australia, 74; Union of London, 30. Miscellaneous—Australian 


| Agricultural, 30; Canada, 129; Canada Government 6 per Cent January 


and July, 112}; Crystal Palace, 23. 


3 per Cent Consols .......... shut Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 6 
Ditto for Account .......... 93i4exd Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 95 7 

3 per Cent Reduced ......... 933 3 Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 22} 2 
New 3 per Cents..........00. 944 2 | Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 779 
Long Annuities ............. 3 3-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ........00. 6 
| i ERE REISS 217 18 Portuguese 4 per Cents....., 502 
Exchequer Bills........... 1 dis.2pm., Russian 5 per Cents ......... 106 8 
ON EEE EO: shut Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 97 9 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 90 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ....... 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 101 Ditto Deferred OE 25} 7 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... 95 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 91 3Sexd 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 103 5 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ So8exd 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 101 3 Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 995 
Danish 3 pe Cents .......... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 1034 


At a meeting of the Bank of British North America, on Tuesday, a divi- 
dend at the rate of 6 per cent per annum and a bonus of 30s. per share (40/7. 
paid) were declared. The accounts were highly satisfactory, showing the 
stability and progress of the bank. The total assets at the end of 1855 were 
2,999,956/. ; the profit for the year was 97,076/. 

The ‘“Crickhowell Bank””—Mr. George Worrall Jones’s—has failed. 
It did not issue notes, but had a considerable deposit and discount business. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood, at the instance of a share- 
holder, has ordered that the Cheltenham and Gloucestershire Joint-Stock 
Bank shall be dissolved under the Winding-up Act, in preference to the 
affairs being wound-up by the Directors. He gently censured the Directors 
for neglecting to ‘‘ overhaul ” the accounts of the bank at an earlier period, 
and for declaring a 5 per cent dividend when the capital had been lost; 


| though he admitted that with regard to the last matter they had been 


placed in a difficult position—if they had declared no dividend and exposed 
everything a disastrous “run’’ would have ensued, whereas they had 
quietly sold the business of the bank to another bank for 6000/., and the 
depositors were secure. There was no suspicion cast on the personal charac- 
ter or conduct of the Directors. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam-Packet Company have declared a 
dividend of 3} per cent for the half-year: this is an interim dividend ; the 
full amount of the profits cannot be ascertained till the annual accounts are 
made up. 

The Euphrates Valley Railway Company is advertised : capital, 1,000,000/. 
The promoters hope to obtain a 6 per cent guarantee from the Turkish Go- 
vernment. The object is to connect the Mediterrancan with the Euphrates 
by a railway eighty miles long: communication with India would be per- 
fected by means of steamers on the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. 

The manufacturing markets exhibit a tendency to dulness, only partially 
checked by the reduction in the rate of interest. 

At the recent Colonial wool-sales, 51,527 bales were offered from our 
Southern Colonies, and 1492 from the East Indies. The increased prices ob- 
tained at the commencement of the sales were not maintained to the close. 


An ‘International Company of Crédit Houillier et Métallurgique’’ has 
been formed by French, Belgian, and English capitalists, to develop the 
mines of France, open credit and current accounts, on deposit of securities 
or the consignment of ore, Kc. 

A great failure has occurred in Paris—that of M. Place, recently elected 
one of the Directors of the Crédit Mobilier, with engagements for 720,000/. : 
the loss will chiefly fall on persons of substance. M. Place rec ently retired 
from a banking-house with a fortune of 200,000/. His assets are reckoned 
at 240,000/7. 

The failure of the American firm of Nye, Brothers, and Co., at Shanghai, 
is for 700.0007. ; assets, 300,000/. One-half of the debts are due to Chinese 
houses, and a considerable portion will, it is supposed, fall on New York. 


The first steamer from Cronstadt has arrived at Hull—the serew North 
Sea, with flax, hemp, linseed, tallow, and iron, and twelve passengers. 

The North-Western Railway have modified their rates of carriage for all 
goods forwarded to Liverpool to be shipped for the Colonies. 

CrystaL Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
June 6, including season-ticket-holders, 46,359. 
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The performance of Madame Ristori, who made her début at the Ly- 
ceum on Wednesday, has even surpassed expectation. She was no 
sooner secn, we may almost say, than her supremacy was acknowledged 
by a sort of instinct. The face, the deportment, the attitude, had the 
stamp of authority upon them; and the rumours that a new tragic light 
had risen upon the world were at once confirmed, without an effort on 
the part of the artist. : : ; 

Never perhaps did nature, circumstance, and art, 80 happily combine 
to produce a grand result as in the case of Madame Ristori, The figure 
tall and stately—-the countenance capable of expressing the gentler as 
well as the sterner emotions, but eminently adapted to the latter when 
they may be supposed to exist in the companionship of beauty—the 
yoice rich and melodious to the last degree—are superb elements, 
that might be deemed wasted if found in the possession of any 
one but a tragic actress or an empress in her own right. To those liberal 
gifts of nature, is added the advantageous circumstance of speaking a 
language that fully displays the qualities of the organ, and that by the 
breadth of its vowels allows a lyrical utterance of feeling, in which 

sech is almost the equivalent of song. Genius, however high, has its 
specialties, and we must say that Madame Ristori is distinctively an 
Jtalian actress. The art—that is to say, the element in which the will 
of the artist is concerned—is shown in the masterly use which Madame 
Ristori makes of the gifts and circumstances by which so much is done 
for her. Mistakes as to their true vocation are common among geniuses, 
but there seems to be no such error in Madame Ristori. Nature has 
marked her out for that highest walk of tragedy in which every emotion 
is gigantic ; and she successively becomes an incarnation of love—of jea- 
lousy—of hate—in their most imposing forms. There is a sort of realism 
mixed with the ideality of Italian acting, that with natural disadvantages 
would almost become ridiculous. Thus, when Medea describes the infuri- 
ated action of a leopard destroying his victim, she goes through all the pro- 
cess of rending limb from limb; when she calls to mind the horrible picture of 
her dying brother collecting in his hand the blood flowing from his wound, 
and flinging it in the face of his murderers, she seems to be actually col- 
lecting clotted gore, and actually flinging it. But her figure is made for 
this picture-acting ; and though the general principle on which it is based 
is most questionable, there is no question about the matter so far as Ma- 
dame Ristori is concerned. She has a right to make pictures, because 
she makes them so well. Of the conjoined advantages belonging to the 
voice and the language in which it is employed she does not lose one jot. | 
Her articulation is exquisitely distinct—her modulation marvellous. 
Regard her, if you will, as a maker of statuesque poses—as an artist who 
relies on the play of the countenance—as the cloquent and impassioned 
declaimer—in each of the three capacities she is perfect. 

Of course the question will be asked, whether or not Madame Ristori 
is to be deemed equal or even superior to Mademoiselle Rachel ; and yet 
this is a question which every wise man will avoid answering by a plain 
“ves” or “no.” There isacertain minuteness in Mademoiselle Rachel's 
style, a variety of nuance, that Madame Ristori docs not even attempt ; 
neither does she essay those effects of rapid utterance with which the 
great French tragédienne has often astounded her audience, and which 
sometimes have led her into bad habits. It is in the large—the broad 
the grand—that Madame Ristori excels to a degree that scorns com- 
parison : she does not record the slight variations of passion, but reveals 
the extreme results. 

The Medée of M. Ernest Legouvé, which has been turned into Italian 
by M. Montanclli for Madame Ristori’s special use, is by no means a 
first-rate work ; and we are of opinion that many English dramatists, who 
in the first fervour of esprit de corps may have exulted over the damages 
which Mademoiselle Rachel was compelled to pay for refusing to act the 
principal part, will now be inclined to sympathize a little with the 
actress. If ever there was a story in which the interest naturally works 
up, it is the old story of Medea: but M. Legouvé is so anxious to vindi- 
cate the feeling of maternity, and so prudent in weighing the actuating 
wrong and the restraining sentiment against each other, that in the play 
the interest works down; and the last two acts, in which the child- 
murder is conceived and perpetrated, are not nearly so efficient as the 
first, in which the feeling of jealousy is first aroused. We strongly sus- 
pect that Madame Ristori, magnificent as she is in the part, would have 
felt easier in a play constructed more after the Euripidean model than 
in this truly modern work, where action is constantly frittered away by 
a series of internal skirmishes. 


Another star of Mr. Lumley’s newly-discovered constellation has risen 
on the horizon of the Haymarket. Piccolomini has been followed by 
Albertini. The third is yet to appear—Johanna Wagner. 

Madame Albertini made her début on Monday, in the character of 
Leonora in the Zrovatore. This opera, already familiar to the public, 
had several other novel features from which it derived fresh interest 
Alboni personated the gipsy Azucena, a character which she has per- 
formed in Paris with great and unc xpected effect; Baucardé, who makes 
a second début here after an absence of several years, appeared as Man- 
rico; and Beneyentano as the Count de Luna. 

; Madame Albertini is of English birth, but entircly of Italian breeding. 
She has been upon the stage for several years, and has gained an esta- 
blished reputation, which, however, has been hitherto confined to Italy. 
She is said to have been a pupil of the celebrated Madame Ungher, a 
German but a pure Italian artist, and to have enjoyed the favour and 
assistance of Rossini. These circumstances correspond with the results 
of our observation she is evidently not in her premiére jeunesse, she 
evinces experience and knowledg« of the stage, and she gives proof of 
having been trained in an excellent vocal school. She is tall and hand- 
some, with marked and expressive features; and her whole air, as well 
as the style of her countenance, at once indicates tragedy as her peculiar 
branch of art. The « haracter of Leonora affords considerable scope for 
her powers as an actress, especially in the last act, which is full of tragic 
imterest. In the earlier and more tranquil scenes, her action seemed 
somewhat violent and exaggerati d; but in the final scene, where Leo- 
nora, having desperately taken poison, dies in her lover’s arms—a scene 
of agony incapable of exaggeration—the success of the actress was com- 
plete. 7 

As a vocal artist, Madame Albertini is well entitled to 
Her yoice, 


a high place. 
though evidk ntly not entirely what it has been, is a fine and 
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powerful organ. It has lost that delicious freshness, that youthful bloom, 
which gives such a charm to the less artistic singing ‘of Piccolomini. 
This is in the course of nature ; but her voice also shows marks of rough 
of the wear and tear of Verdi's music. low many vocal murders 
have this composer in Italy, and Meyerbeer in France, to answer for ! 
Unlike in all other respects, they agree in this, that they fill their operas 
with high notes, sustained with the whole force of the lungs, which 
wear out the voice of the most robust performer, man or woman. Al- 
bertini has suffered among the rest. Her voice, strained beyond its 
powers, becomes shrill and piercing, while in the lower part of the scale 
it is still rich and mellow. Her execution is clear, round, and articulate ; 
showing that she had been familiar with Rossini and the older masters, 
before, following the fashion of the day, she betook herself to Verdi. She 
sings with great feeling ; her delivery of recitative is remarkably fine ; 
and she is equal to the expression of passion in its utmost intensity. 

In seeing Alboni in the character of the gipsy woman, we believed for 
the first time what has been said about her great accession of dramatic 
power. In the strength and pathos of her acting she rivals Viardot ; 
whom she rivals also in the artistic finish of her execution, while the 
incomparable beauty of her voice turns the balance in her favour. 

Baueardé has risen in his art since we heard him last. He is im- 
proved both as a singer and an actor, and is a highly valuable member 
of Mr. Lumley’s company. So is Beneventano, who gains an increase 
of favour with every successive appearance. 

Mademoiselle Maric Taglioni, a favourite of former years, has reap- 
peared at Her Majesty's Theatre in the capacity of premiére danseuse ; 
and astonishes the habitués by the force and finish she displays in a pas 
de deux with M. Charles. 


usage 


The second amateur pantomime, written on the subject of William 
Teli and produced at the Lyceum on Monday, served, like the first, to 
display the burlesque and gymnastic talents of Messrs. Albert and Arthur 
Smith, Mr. Holmes, Mr. J. Robins, and others ; and the appearance of a 
new Harlequin—Mr. Lincoln Lane, in the place of Mr. Bidwell—showed 
that a native genius for wearing the spangled jacket with credit is not so 
rare as might naturally be expected. The dialogue of the introduction 
is smartly written; the acting throughout was excellent ; and altogether 
the gentlemen-mimes created infinite diversion, though they have no 
longer the advantage of giving a new sensation, 

The old melodrama The Flying Dutchman has been revived at the 
Adelphi, with new scenery, and with as powerful a cast as times will 
afford, though still the list of dramatis persone must awaken melan- 
choly reminiscences in those who witnessed the first production of the 
piece during the management of Terry and Yates. Most especially will 
the survivors of the old audience be surprised at seeing the nautical 
fiend, Vanderdecken, played by—a lady. Madame Celeste adds the Fly- 
ing Dutchman to her male repertory. 

r Pantstan THEATRICALS, 

Many. of our readers will recollect the charming little proverbe, written 
in honour of domestic felicity by M. Octave Feuillet, with the title The 
Village, inasmuch as it was performed at the St. James's Theatre in the 
original language ; the subject having first been made familiar by an 
English version produced at the Lyceum, with the title of A Cosey Couple. 
Though this piece has a literary celebrity in Paris, it was never acted 
there till Monday last, when it was brought out at the Théatre Francais, 
with MM. Samson and Regnier and Mademoiselle Nathalie in the prin- 
cipal parts. 

M. Molé Gentilhomme, well known as a dramatist and journalist, and 
one of the authors of the drame La Comtesse de Novailles, lately brought 
out at the Ambigu, died at Paris on the 27th May, in the forty-second 
year of his age 


THE BROUSIL FAMILY. 

Juvenile prodigies are so common in music, that in truth they are no 
prodigic satall. For one Mozart, there are a hundred others, forced by 
hotbed culture into immature precocity by money-getting parents, 
shown about for a few years, and no more heard of. Very different from 
these are “the Brousil Family,” now performing daily at the Gallery of 
Illustration in Regent Street. They are the children of an honest-look- 
ing, simple-minded Bohemian, and are as engaging and interesting a 
group as it is possible to see. Like all Bohemian children, they have 
learned music with their alphabet; and their proficiency, extraor- 
dinary even in Bohemia, is here nothing less than marvellous, There 
are six of them—the eldest a girl of seventeen, the youngest a boy of 
six. The eldest seems to take a motherly care of her young brothers 
and sisters, and accompanies them very well on the piano. The second 
girl, about fourteen, already plays the violin almost as well as Teresa 
Milanollo ; admiration of whom, it seems, induced her to make the violin 
her instrument. Her eldest brother, a year younger than herself, is an 
admirable violoncellist; the next boy plays the tenor part on the viol da 
gamba ; and the youngest boy and girl, infants of six and seven, play the 
violin under-parts, accompanying with the intelligence, precision, and 
firmness of veteran players. ‘They perform the best solo and concerted 
music of the great masters, and it is impossible to listen to them without 
admiring delight. 

Bohemia is the most musical country in the world, and there is no 
country where musical education is so general. “ Being,” says Burney, 
“ very assiduous in my inquiries how the common people learned music, 
I found out at length, that not only in every large town, but in all vil- 
lages where there is a reading and writing school, children of both sexes 
are taught music.””’ He describes of these schools—“ It was full of 
little children, from six to ten or eleven years old, who were reading, 
writing, playing on violins, hautbois, bassoons, and other in truments, 
The organist had in a small room of his house four clavichords with little 
boys practising on them all: his son of nine years old was a very good 
performer.” Thus we have such families as the Brousils accounted for. 
Sut the question remains, has the national system of education created 
the musical character of the people, or has the music al character of the 
people led to the national system of education? A just understanding of 
this point might be of use to us at home. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Ir history did not teach, beyond contradiction, that nations are 
as subject as individuals to the prejudices that mislead and the 

assions that blind the judgment, silence the conscience, and 
oot the pleadings of enlightened self-interest, any slight mis- 
understanding between two great states, in which political power 
was vested in the body of the people, might be safely trusted to 
time and cool reflection, and all fear'of an appeal to arms banished. 
Unfortunately, experience tells just the contrary tale. No go- 
vernments have been more ready to make war on slight pretences 
than those which a democracy has controlled; nowhere have 
reason and good feeling been more habitually subordinated to 
selfish ambition and reckless passion than in democracies. And 
if President Pierce and his colleagues succeed in embroiling their 
country with Great Britain, they will only add one more example 
to a numerous list of such, from which the Absolutist draws his 
favourite argument that the peace of the world and the interests 
of mankind are only safe when political power is vested in a few 
hands, and the hereditary principle comes in to entail a perpetuity 
of responsibility for the conduct of a government. 

It is in vain to put forward optimist views on this subject, or 
to deny that the maintenance of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States is in extreme hazard. We do not, indeed, at- 
tach vast importance to the harsh indignity put upon Mr. —- 
ton, except as an indication of the temper and purpose of the 

erican Government. No mere insolence and arrogance of men 
raised to a position for which they are palpably unfit, and unac- 
uainted with the courtesies of public life or resolved to violate 
them, can tempt the English Government to a declaration of war. 
We can endure the suspension of diplomatic intercourse with the 
United States with as much equanimity as we endured the same 
calamity in the case of Spain. We shall regret a circumstance 
that proclaims a hostile feeling on the part of the two Governments ; 
but having done our best to prevent it, we can do no more, and cer- 
tainly shall not resent it by bombarding New York or Washington. 
Nor are we entitled to protest against—however much we may dis- 
approve of—the President’s recognition of the buccaneer Walker ; 
the h of course such a proceeding leaves us at perfect liberty, 
morally and legally, to take the other side in the Nicaraguan 
civil war, if civil war it ean be called in which a band of foreign 
adventurers is opposed to a great majority of a nation. Not that 
any English Minister in his senses would think of doing so, but 
that President Pierce has removed all ground of complaint that 
the United States would otherwise have had against such a step. 
Still, two such steps as the dismissal of a British Minister for an 
alleged offence for which every rational reparation has been 








| 
| 
| 


offered, and the acknowledgment of a buccaneer Government of | 


American adventurers in Central America, in direct violation of 
the spirit if not the letter of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, at the 
same time that a literal adherence to that treaty with an American 
gloss is demanded of the English Government, constitute a deter- 
mined attitude of offence, and indicate such a resolve to take law 
and interpretation into their own hands on the part of the American 
Government, as must damp the spirit of conciliation on our part, 
and make it necessary for our Government to stand firmly on its 
rights, and refuse to yield to dictation, bullying, and menace, 
claims which it has in vain offered to submit to arbitration. 

In short, the effect of the conduct of President Pierce and his 
colleagues has been to prevent the British Government from re- 
ceding an inch from its strict treaty and natural rights, Thanks 
to the efficiency of our navy and army at this moment, our dig- 
nity does not require us to do more than stand perfectly still, and 
allow the American Government to vent its bad temper or pursue 
its personal policy to any result short of infringing upon those 
rights. We are strong enough to pass insolence and rudeness 
and disobligingness by in silent contempt: and, beyond relying 
on our own strength to defend ourselves if attacked or injured, 
and to make the aggressor rue his folly, we have the good sense 
and good feeling of the American nation to counterpoise the ma- 
lignant policy of its now expiring Government. 
to identify the nation with its rulers when they have sanctioned 
the President’s policy by a formal vote of the Legislature. Till 
then, we may hope that the policy is but an election ma- 
neuvyre on a vaster scale of reckless wickedness than usual. 
Meanwhile, it becomes our own Government to remember, that 
in spite of the wishes and efforts of all the wise and 
good on both sides the Atlantic, war may result from the 
madness of Pierce and his partisans—and ‘to be prepared for 
it. They may be sure that the English nation will no more sane- 
tion submission to humiliation than they will pardon a rash haste 
in appealing to arms in such a quarrel. 
the progress of the dispute remain untried, let them be at once 
applied, All other means failing, the Government may rely upon 


It will be time | 


If any means of stopping 


being supported by the country in maintaining the honour and | 


interest of England against any foreign power. But they must 
make it clear that the honour and interest of England are con- 
cerned. It was this conviction that nervyed the nation’s arm, and 
made it count blood and treasure as nought in comparison, 
throughout the war that has just closed. The English people 
have not as yet the same strong conviction on the matter in dis- 
ute with the Government of the United States; and unless our 
eading statesmen feel that they have a case which, when fully 
and clearly stated, will rouse this conviction, they had better let 


tt, 
Central America alone, and leave the United States quietly to be- 
come the Disunited States, as they certainly will if the policy of 
buccaneering prevail at Washington. : 





LORD PALMERSTON ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
GOVERNMENT, 

Lorp PatMERsTON has sometimes been eminently successful in 
packing the common sense of a subject into one of those terse and 
striking phrases that stamp themselves upon the memories of people, 
and pass into proverbs, which another living statesman has so 
well defined as the wisdom of many clothed in the wit of one, 
His usual felicity must have deserted him when he recently told 
a deputation, which urged him to rescind the order against the 
ten. bands, that ‘‘a Government ought to consider itself as 
standing aloof from those controversies which engage the attention 
of the people” ; and ‘I don’t think it is the proper function of a 
Government in a free country to throw itself into the conflict, 
and take part in matters in which large classes of the community 
entertain different and opposite opinions.” However true it may 
be that, in sanctioning the particular innovation in dispute, Go- 
vernment acted with rashness, and that it wag right in withdrawing 
from an untenable position, the general proposition is about as 
loosely stated, and as false if strictly itenpertel, as any proposition 
ever uttered by a man in authority. Why, on the contrary, Govern- 
ment in a free country may be described as doing little else but 
take part in conflicts of opinion; and a Government that stands 
aloof from controversies must abandon to private individuals the 
most conspicuous if not the most important half of its functions, 
Did Government stand aloof from controversies when it repealed 
the Test and Corporation Acts, emancipated the Roman Catholies, 
dismembered the Rotten Boroughs, abolished West Indian Slavery, 
reformed Municipal Corporations, repealed the Corn-laws ? When 
an Administration merely registers an unanimous opinion of the na- 
tion, it is indeed performing a necessary part of its duties, but one 
which the meanest capacity alone is required to discharge. What 
we want statesmen for, what we honour them for, is the capacity 
to decide controversies, the tact and knowledge of the when and 
the how to overcome the resistance of a mass of stupidity and pre- 
judice and selfishness to beneficial innovations. Lord |’almerston 
snows this as well as we do; but that slovenly House of Commons 
habit of using any plausible generality suggested by a particular 
occasion, whether it be true or false, whether it be even applicable 
to the occasion or not, confused his good sense and made him talk 
nonsense, though his meaning was clear and right enough. He 
meant to say, that in this particular case Government hac “n- 
terfered injudiciously, and preferred retracting an error to persist- 
ing in it, while at the same time the individual members of the 
Government retained their private opinion of the desirableness of 
rational amusements on the weekly holiday for the working classes 
of London and other great towns. 

To lay down any complete theory that should regulate the in- 
terference of Government in the conflict of opinions, would be an 
extremely difficult task. It would be nothing short of construct- 
ing the science that the art of governing nations is based upon. 

jut some obvious limitations of Lord Palmerston’s sweep- 

ing principle of absolute laissez aller will strike every on¢ 
who reflects upon the subject. Wherever, for instance, 
uniformity of rule is beneficial to a country—wherever uncertainty 
of practice is detrimental—wherever no national action can go on 
unless all be compelled to bear their share in it—there obviously 
the supreme authority must come in and determine what the rule, 
the practice, and the action shall be. Many a man in England 
may think it right to marry his wife’s sister, or to divorce his 
wife, or even to have a plurality of wives; and his conscience is 
perfectly free on these points; but his action is fettered for the 
good or supposed good of the community. Many a man objects to 
the National Debt—thinks it was wrongfully incurred, and that 
it would be perfectly honest to refuse to pay it; and the tax- 
gatherer has no mission to punish him for his opinions, or to pre- 
vent him publishing them, but for all that he insists upon the 
taxes being paid, and Government backs his insistance with all 
the force of its authority. The Russian war was odious to thou- 
sands of intelligent persons, and they took care to manifest unmis- 
takeably their perfect liberty of conscience, but did not thereby 
escape their share of the eighty millions it cost the nation. All 
these are commonplaces, but quite in the tecth of the Premier’s 
position as to the functions of Government. 

So, conversely, where uniformity of practice is not necessary— 
where the good of the community is not promoted by making all 
do or abstain from doing—there Government will generally act 
wisely not to interfere, inasmuch as Governments are not instituted 
for the settlement of speculative questions. And it may be re- 
marked here, that the presumption is always against fettering m- 
dividual liberty of action, both on the ground of reason and ex~ 
perience. ‘To determine how far individual good sense and social 
feeling may be trusted to do the work of law, is one of the most 
refined problems of the modern statesman; but certainly it will 
not do to trust them in a vast range of relations between man and 
man in society. 

There is another consideration that might hav | 
Lord Palmerston as bearing upon the question he was discussing. 
The advoeates of rational Sunday recreations are not asking Go- 
vernment to control in their favour the convictions of their op- 
ponents. They are simply asking not to have their own con- 
victions controlled, their own lib rty of action imp ded, and 








oct urred to 


‘rules imposed upon them that originate in other me n’s conyie- 
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tions. 
the country—does actually interfere, 
to prevent such recreations being offered to the people as they 


would accept. 


Government—in other words, the supreme authority in | knowledge of mankind, whether scientific or not, to decide that 
and has always interfered, | results of experiments instituted for the discovery of speculative 


truth are more likely to lead to truth than those in which the 


Lord Palmerston ought in logical consistency with | judgment is hampered and the feelings excited by reference to 


his own principle to leave the whole matter to private opinion. the consideration that the life of a fellow man depends on the 


We presume the advocates of a Sunday holiday would have no | 


great objection to this proceeding. They do not wish to force Mr. 


| 


Baines or Dr. Sumner to dance on the green or to play cricket on | 


Sunday, though as good Christians and clergymen have done it 
before them. Lord Palmerston had better have contented him- 
self with saying that the Sabbatarians were strong enough to 
turn the Ministry out unless they had their way, and that an 


English Government was obliged to yield to the party which | 


could get most votes in the House of Commons, _ : 
This is really the pith of the whole question. The Sabbatarians 
have a majority in Parliament. No Government can be called 


upon to devise its own ruin by staking its existence on the prin- | 


ciples of the minority, however res vectable that minority. For 
the present the practice establishe 1 

But within the limits assigned by statute, clearsighted and ener- 
getic men who really believe this Sunday question of high import- 
ance can do much. Voluntary associations have done greater 
things in England than open the doors of museums and the gates 
of parks, And already it appears that the playing of bands in 
the London Parks on Sunday is not necessari 

explicit sanction of Government. f 
on the one hand, in the possession of the constituencies to alter 
the relation of majority and minority, and on the other, with the 


by law cannot be altered. | 


y dependent on the | 
But of course the real lever is, | 


cultivated clergy and Dissenting ministers who only want the 


courage to speak out their convictions generally to change public 
opinion. And the final power lies in calm and reasonable diseus- 
sion. Exeter Hall has many a votary who is so by aceident of bad 
society and defective training. 


Address such men as honest con- | 


scientious men; show them that the New Testament knows no- | 


thing of Sabbatarianism—that the early church knew nothing of it 
except as Judaizing heresy—that Luther, the main pillar of the 
Reformation, is not with them—that deplorable practical evils re- 
sult from such notions of serving and worshiping God ; and a few 
years will enable Government to do something wiser than utter 
platitudes about abstaining from controversy. Those who know 
much of what is called the religious world, and have watched its 
interior and family life for twenty years past, will not be disposed 
to despair of seeing in less than another twenty years changes of 


chenges already witnessed among the same classes in reference to 


such subjects as art, literary fiction, and the elegant social amuse- | 


ments. And this result would be more satisfactory in all respects 
than a mere victory of numbers, which would leave soreness be- 
hind, and probably only harden prejudices and stimulate fa- 
naticism. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Not one murderer in twenty is or could be convicted on other 
than simply circumstantial evidence. The only likely exceptions 
to this general statement are cases in which an accomplice turns 
king’s evidence, or the murder is witnessed by a person in con- 
cealment. There is nothing peculiar to Palmer’s conviction in 


—= on the proper mode of keeping Sunday, as striking as the | 


the mere fact of the proof of guilt lying in a chain of cireumstan- | 


ces. What peculiarity exists depends on the fact that the pos- 
sibility of doubt—just such a possibility as a morbid serupulosity, 
a perverse scepticism, or a predetermined resolve against capital 
punishments, might find in every conviction for murder—aftects 
primarily the commission of the crime of murder rather than the 
person of the murderer. Of course it would be more satis- 
factory if there were no possibility of doubting that Cook 


died by strychnia; more satisfactory to science not to be 
baffled by the operations of natural agents; more satisfac- 
tory to justice that not a flaw should be observable in 


the process by which criminals are detected and punished. 
But, as far as Palmer is concerned, the conviction is distinguished 
from the majority of convictions for murder, in reducing the re- 
siduum of doubt that always attends a chain of circumstantial 
proof to the smallest possible amount. The hypothesis of Pal- 
mer’s innocence is attended with so much more difficulty than 
that of his guilt, that the common sense of mankind would be in- 
finitely shocked were his life to be respited on any such ground 
as that further proof is wanted, 

But we are not prepared to deny that, were it possible to sug- 
gest decisive experiments on the action of strychnia—were it pos- 
sible by any combination of scientific men to force Nature to 
answer clearly the question she has hitherto responded to am- 
biguously—a month or two added to the worthless life of a de- 
ang scoundrel would be no great price to pay for the know- 
edge. Those, however, who suggest a Government Commission 
for the purpose of this inquiry, must entertain somewhat eccentric 
notions of the virtue of Government Commissions. Here is 


result. In our opinion, so far from a Government Commission 
settling the question of Palmer’s guilt by experiments on the 
action of strychnia, it would leave even the scientific ques- 
tion more hopelessly inyolved in contradiction and personal 
rivalry than at present. The most eminent men are already 
committed to definite opinions, and therefore the Commission 
must exclude them. Men who have no reputation as ana- 
lysts cannot be made competent by any commission emanating 
from the Home Secretary, even if they were likely to be more 
unanimous than their brethren. To view the proposal in the 
most favourable light, it would be referring the question to a 
tribunal which has for years been attempting to settle it, and has, 
by its own acknowledgment, failed; and the question would be 
referred under circumstances least of all likely to elicit truth free 
from prejudgment, 

Either the usage of English law, which allows a man to be con- 
demned to death while yet there is a theoretical possibility of 
his innocence, is wrong, or Palmer is convicted more justly and 
on more satisfactory evidence than ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred murderers. If the English nation is prepared to give 
free licence to its scoundrels to commit murder, provided they 
can take the precaution to study the theory of poisons with 
sufficient skill to avoid the use of such poisons as are capable of 
infallible detection, then to respite lee till the strychnine 
question is decided would be a very good foundation for so ex- 
cellent a practice. If, too, the nation be resolved that no degree 
of detestable, treacherous, cowardly, and cruel wickedness, shall 
henceforth be a valid plea for taking away the animal life of a 
fellow creature, no surer means of securing the future adoption of 
this principle can be suggested than to listen to the pretences urged 
in Palmer’s favour. Kut if murder in its worst form is to be 
checked among us—if the laws of society are not to put them- 
selves out of harmony with the laws of conscience and of nature, 
by eliminating the destruction of life from among their means of 
repression—if a cowardly materialistic horror of death is not to 
take the place among us of a manly and in deepest truth a tender 
abhorrence of the basest forms of spiritual corruption—then, the 
righteous sentence of the law passed upon William Palmer must be 
executed ; and the proofs that have satisfied the Judges who tried 
him, the Jury who unanimously found him guilty, and the public 
which has watched with close scrutiny and followed with hearty 
concurrence the conduct of both Judges and Jury, will also satisfy 
to the latest record of the proceedings the intellects and consciences 
of all who hereafter study this memorable trial, 


THE DEMISE OF POLAND. 

An Emperor of Russia has spoken the true word respecting Poland, 
Addressing a Polish deputation at Warsaw, he is reported to have 
said that he came among them oblivious of the past, and animated 
with the best intentions for the future: the happiness of Poland 
depends on her union with Russia: he would do his part; it 
was for the Poles to do theirs: ‘ but I repeat to you, gentlemen, 
—no reveries, no reveries!”” Good advice for Europe as well as 
for Poland: henceforth let us grapple with the hard facts, let us 
no longe r indulge in delusive reveries, Poland is gone ; Poland 
is already half-Russian ; in a few years she will be entirely Rus- 
sian: Europe has weakly surrendered one of her bulwarks of de- 
fence ; she must take the consequences. 

It is never too late to get a firm grasp of the facts. Poland 
was seized, in an hour of weakness, by Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, and eut into three pieces, Russia getting the biggest and 
most important section. Austria and Prussia bought their share 
at a very dear rate; the partition of Poland was a bad bargain 
for them: but that partition is a fact, one of the hardest 
facts in modern European history. Europe was greatly in- 
terested about Poland; hogsheads of ink, mountains of paper, 


have been spoiled in treating of the topic. Napoleon le 
Grand had an ya of making a kingdom of Poland, 
as he made kingdoms of Wurtemberg and Saxony: he let that 


opportunity slip by, and paid the penalty in the retreat from 
Moscow. Lord Castlereagh negotiated on the matter; and at 


| Vienna they stipulated-that Poland should have representative 


institutions, a separate army, and what not. In England we 


| danced over the wrongs of Poland, in France they spouted over 


| last 


an important question, to which the assiduous attention of 


eminent men of science has been for years directed, with no 
other result than that no uniform’ law can be detected 
as determining the permanence and identity of a particu- 
lar vegetabl poison that has been administered to ani- 
mals in doses sufficient to destroy life. And the inquiry 
has been hitherto conducted under those circumstances 


most likely to allow the truth to be elicited, by men namely 
whose single object was to discover the truth, and 


not to deter- | speaking, and the 


them. But as neither dancing nor eloquence can resist bayonets 
or silence cannon, so it was that Poland remained as she was, the 
treaty of Vienna notwithstanding. In 1830 the Poles made a 
effort for themselves—neither dancing nor speechifying, 
but fighting like men of sense. Alas! it availed them nothing. 
They were beaten by overwhelming odds. From that day to this 
the hold of Russia on Poland has been growing firmer and stronger ; 
the policy of absorption has been carried out; and as that policy 
made its way bit by bit, the Russian Government made it secure. 
The natural strength of Poland as a military position was tripled 
by the erection of a chain of fortresses from Galicia to West Prus- 
sia. The position of Poland was like that of a prisoner who must 
not only do the behests of his gaoler but do them in irons. The 
policy of absorption was carried out in violation of the treaty of 
Vienna; and all we could oppose to that violation was publie 
Terpsichorean mysteries of the Guildhall. 


mine a practical application of the truth. Surely it needs little ' There is not a more humiliating page in the history of modern 
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Europe than that which contains the record of the dastardly sub- 
mission of Germany and the West to the fall of Poland and the 
violation of the treaty of Vienna. 

In acquiring this barrier state from and against Europe, in 
rigorously carrying out the policy of absorption, Russia may 

lead in mitigation of her offence, that the treaty of Vienna has 

en violated in so many ways that one violation more or less can 

be of little consequence. If the Emperor were reminded that 
absorption is as contrary to the spirit as the absence of representa- 
tive institutions is to the letter of the treaty, might he not ap- 
propriately reply by pointing to that notable article which —— 
that no member of the Bonaparte family shall sit on the t 
France? How could we meet that? The European barrier state 
has been broken down by the consequences of former errors and 
erimes; Russia has pursued one policy unscrupulously ever since 
the arms of Munich placed Augustus of Saxony on the throne ; 
England has mented 
No wonder that Russia triumphs, and that Poland dies. 

Two direct consequences follow from this. It will be a mockery 
and a snare to encourage the unfortunate refugees in the belief 
that anybody will do anything for them: it is henceforth im- 

ssible to wrest Poland from Russia unless at the expense of a 

loody war for that avowed purpose. Is such a war likely to take 
place ? Certainly not. Germany, whose frontiers, nay, whose 
eapitals are, so to speak, under the guns of Poland, although the 
most interested is the most powerless. Diplomatic Europe is pre- 
eluded from intervention on behalf of the treaty of Vienna, because, 
among other things, one of the parties is of the family of Bona- 
parte! War, at present, to drive out the Russian and form a bar- 





are levied on goods of any kind. The revenue is derived from 
| duties on wines and spirits consumed in the place, from licences 


irone of | 


to retail them, from the Crown lands, from port, quarantine, and 
wharfage dues, &c. But the ample revenue derived from these 
sources was overborne in 1830 by the burdens of colonial institu. 
tions. A Supreme Court and Civil Police establishments were set 


| up at a yearly cost of tens of hundreds of oy yet it is a fact 


that during fifteen months there was only one criminal session 
and at this session there were only thirteen prisoners, of whom 
eleven pleaded guilty, one was found guilty, and one was ac- 
quitted. Thus, for the simple criminal court over which the 
Governor presided, and a simple court for civil actions under the 


| presidence of the Judge-Advocate, this cumbrous pageant was 


and danced; France has made revolutions. | 


| trade. 


rier state, is a perfectly preposterous idea: yet we might as well | 
manfully recognize the fact, that only by a determined and energe- | 
tic war could we drive out the Muscovite and set up a solid barrier | 


in Northern Europe. 
German question: but Poland is absorbed ; Germany is im- 


The Polish question is now, in the main, a | 


ey ; and Europe looks upon its great treaties as waste paper. | 


Vell might the Czar exclaim, ‘‘ No reveries, gentlemen, no 


reveries |” 

FORTRESS-COLONIES, 
WE are not without hopes that the recent incidents at Malta—a 
riot in the streets, and an assault by a mob upon officers wearing 
the Queen’s uniform—may call attention to the policy we have 
adopted in our two great fortress-dependencies in the Medi- 
terranean, Malta and Gibraltar. Some may find satisfactory 


| has been made of the free port. 


reasons for the conduct of the Maltese in their bigoted Ro- | 


man Catholic prejudices. They were enraged with the Italian 
Legionaries, because they looked upon them as men who had sold 
themselves to a power presumed to be hostile to the Pope. But, 
we submit, that would be a superficial mode of viewing this 
émeute. The symptom was rather one indicating the effect of 
civil government .in weakening respect for authority, than the 
temporary insanity of a bigoted mob. 

hat is the sole object of England in holding Malta and Gib- 
raltar ?—Clearly, a political one. We hold them because they 


are essential to the position of England in the Mediterranean. | 


Their value, therefore, consists in their strength as military posi- 
tions covering important naval arsenals and dépdts of all kinds. 
We do not hold > some for the benetit of the civil inhabitants, al- 
though, having those inhabitants under our jurisdiction, we are 
bound to minister to their welfare. If this he the character of 
these two outposts of the British empire, it ought surely to follow 
that their government should be iiedietel to the objects for 
which they are held; and that no government should be esta- 
blished there inconsistent with the military policy that dictated 
their seizure. It would follow that the rock of Gibraltar and the 
island of Malta, being fortresses, should be governed as fortresses 
—that is, strictly upon military principles: yet in the ease of 
both Gibraltar and Malta, disregarding the teaching of reason 
and prudence, we have departed from the simple plan, and have 
converted our fortresses into colonies. 

The evils of this poliey—excuseable to some extent in Malta, 
because in Malta there is a native population—are gigantic and 
fraught with danger in Gibraltar. In neither case are the prin- 
ciples of colonial government applicable to these rocks; both are 
useless as colonies. The policy that made them colonies could 
only have arisen from a. slavish subservience to half-informed 
doctrine, or an unhealthy lust for multiplying patronage. 

Test the policy in relation to Gibraltar, keeping in view the ob- 
ject of holding it atall. Gibraltar received its colonial charter in 
1830, Three plagues followed this application of colonial govern- 
ment to a fortress,—a dangerous excess of an alien and hostile 
population ; civil agitation for political and municipal immuni- 
ties; and insolvency. The excess of alien population is traceable 
to another evil of long standing—smuggling, carried on in viola- 
tion of the treaty of Utrecht by the connivance of successive Go- 
vernments. That prime absurdity, agitation in a fortress for 
civil privileges, is the direct offspring of the policy which con- 
conel a charter on Gibraltar; an agitation which the impossi- 
bility of suecess only renders the more absurd and delusive. 
With regard to the insolvency of the colonial government of the 
Rock, that is, to the ordinary British mind, perhaps the most 
conclusive evidence of the fault committed in 1830. The revenue 
of the fortress was not only ample for all local and public require- 
ments, but it afforded a surplus to the Imperial treasury. That 


| tural question, The answer is, quarantine. 


substituted, adding to the expense without increasing the effi- 
ciency of the administration of justice, and injuring the authority 
of the Governor by displacing him from the bench. 

These are grievous evils in a fortress; but there are still worse. 
The chief is smuggling. From the earliest times of our dominion 
in Gibraltar the traders who lodged themselves on the Rock haye, 
with more or less success, overstepped the bounds of legitimate 
Growing bolder by degrees, availing themselves of the 
almost limitless freedom of the port, the smugglers reduced their 
traflic to a system, and carried it out to an immense extent. At 
one time the contrabandistas openly fitted out and armed their 
vessels in the port, and ran their cargoes on the Spanish coast in 
defiance of the authorities. At a later period, they were com- 
pelled to carry on the smuggling by sea more secretly. While 
these elude the vigilance of the guarda costas, crowds of men, 
women, and children, enter the gates at early dawn, and quit it 
swollen beyond their natural size with contraband cotton and to- 
bacco. The soldiers of the garrison are bribed to wink at the 
traffic ; the Spanish authorities make it a source of private 
revenue. The smuggling by sea is a fruitful source of irrita- 
tion; of relations between Spain and England that have often 
led to angry disputes, sometimes liable to issue in war, A 
smuggler sails from the bay with a contraband cargo; she is 
chased by a guarda costa, and driven into Tetuan, watched by 
the Spaniard. Information of her mishap reaches her friends on 
the Rock, and lo, in a day or two, an English man-of-war tows 
the smuggler out under the guns of the Spaniard and carries him 
into Gibraltar. This is done under the authority of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and it has been done more than onee. Worse use 
One smuggler, ‘‘ invested with 
a national character” by holding a sailing-passport from the Go- 
vernor, actually surprised a guarda costa not far from Gibraltar, 
boarded her, and kept the crew imprisoned while he landed his 


cargo. These cargoes have at times assumed the shape of contra- 
band of war, and several times of political expeditions. Nothing 


can be more inconsistent with the character of a fortress than 
that it should be a smuggling dépét. One consequence is fraught 
with danger and disgrace—the troops are tainted with corruption, 
to an extent that forces on the question, how far a soldier cor- 
rupted by bribery in one way may not be bribed for other pur- 
poses F 

The quarantine question is peculiarly simple. One of the ne- 
ecessities of an outpost like Gibraltar is complete and unbroken 
communication with England. ‘And what hinders?” is a na- 
How it works is 
this. The Spanish authorities impose a quarantine on vessels ar- 
riving from English ports; Gibraltar must follow suit, under 
penalties of a blockade. Thus, as once happened, a troop-ship 
came into the bay at a time when England was under quarantine 
at Gibraltar. Had not the Governor been a straightforward and 
resolute soldier, those troops would cither have had to perform 
quarantine or have been smuggled into the Queen’s fortress! Of 
course it would have been humiliating in the last degree to do 
either the one thing or the other. The Governor openly declared 
his intention of landing the troops, and he did disembark them in 
open day. What followed ? A land blockade of three months ; and 
sufficient injury to the smuggling interest to set its English agents 
in the British House of Commons inquiring into quarantine at 
Gibraltar. The plain common-sense solution of the question 
would be, the thorough identification of the practice of Gibraltar 
in regard to quarantine with the practice of England. The mili- 
tary and political character of that fortress ought not to be put in 
jeopardy to enable a band of smugglers to keep up an uninter- 
rupted run of their demoralizing traftic. 

We are not going to contend that all the errors in the govern- 
ment of Gibraltar arise from its colonial institutions, but we do 
contend that all the errors, and by far the greater part of the 
standing dangers of the fortress, are traceable to deviations from 
the strict principles of military rule. The madness of the section 
that supports the smuggling interest ia the House of Commons actu- 


ally led them to demand a free press and the right of public meet- 


ing for a dependency the bulk of whose population is composed of 


| that nation from whom we captured the Rock !_ What officer would 


| ciple and hazardous in practice. 


revenue was not derived from taxation in the ordinary sense. | 


The port has been free for a century and a half, and no duties | 


undertake the responsibility of holding a fortress under such cir- 
cumstances? Already the innovations of civil government, and 
other departures from sound principle, we are assured dn military 
authority, have seriously injured the prestige of Gibraltar as an 
impregnable fortress. 

We submit that the plan of fortress-colonies is absurd in prin- 
Both Malta and Gibraltar should 


be placed under military government. Such government is not 


incompatible with that fair and legitimate trade for which they 


are admirably situated, nor with just rule towards the natives ot 
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e aliens and settlers on the rock of Gibraltar. We 
cannot part ‘with either in the present state of Europe ; their loss 
would be a national disgrace ; and our only safe course is to re- 
store them to military government and security. 


Crtters ta the Editar. 
THE GUARDS THE LINE, 

The readers of the Spectator may remember that the officers of the Guards, 
with Prince Albert at their head, presented a memorial to the Queen pray- 
ing that they might be placed on a footing of equality with the Line in the 
That memorial was ory ay 


June 7, 1856.) 


—— 


Malta or th 


AND 


promotions occ asioned by active service 


the Line retained the advantages which the change brought about by the 
war conferred upon it, We have now returned to a sts ite of peace, and it 
might be assumed that the interest in the subje: t had dropped. Such is not 
the case: there is a permanent interest in the whole matter, and some 


officers of the Line are disposed to press for a much larger mode of dealing 
with the question raised by the Guards. The fcllowing letter, 
months ago, shows in what light the sub ject was regarded in the camp . 
and the feeling it expresses is far from being transitory. 


** Camp, Sebastopol, 8th . {pril 1856. 

‘A printed memomandum, signed by Colonel James Lindsay, of the Gre- 
me Guards, has been circulating here among the Commanding-officers of 
Regiments of the Line. It is a sort of commentary on the memorial lately 
presented by the officers of the Guards on the subje et of their promotion. 
Colonel Lindsay does not advert to the fact that petitioning at all is a breach 
of military discipline. Had the officers of the Line petitioned, as they 
might well have done, that they might be put on a footing of equality with 
the Guards, they woul 1 have been imme ‘diately called mutinous, and would 
have been punishe d forsuch a combination. Colonel Lindsay begins by ad- 
mitting that the former arrangement was unjust, and that the new one has 
for its object to repair this injustice; he only complains that it does so too 
effectually : he thinks that all the C aptains and Lieutenant-Colonels of the 
Guards, who had served three in that rank, at the period fixed by 
authority for the introduction of the new system, should have been made 
full Colonels, as were those officers of the Line w ho had commanded batta- 
lions for that length of time, taking no account of the different degree of 
military knowledge possessed by men who had commanded battalions com- 
vared with that of those who had only commanded comp: sof the Guards, 
He talks of the higher price of commissions in the Guards, but he does not 
mention what the ‘diffe rence of the price is: that in the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel I beg to record, and it is just 260/.—no such mighty matter, con- 
sidering that their pay is much larger than that of Lieutenant-C olonels 
commanding battalions of the Line, and that the officers of the Guards, on an 
average which I once struck, attain th: it position in about fourteen years, while 
the average in the Line was twenty-five years. I have no books or documents 
here, but the averages I quote, I remember, were struck from a blue-book 
which contained the average length of service completed by officers of the 
Guards and of the Line, before they got command of battalions: the average 
length of time before the officers of the Guards became Captains and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels was omitted, but I thought it of consequence, and found it to 
be about fourteen years. The average, if taken now after this active war, 
will, I suppose, be lower in both services. Some young officers of the 
Guards have lately become Captains in their Regiments, and Lieutenant- 
Colonels in the Army, with seven or eight years’ service, Colonel Lindsay 
does not take any account of the bad climate, and the banishment to the 
Colonies, which is the lot of the Line; in fact, he calls out that the Guards 
have a right to a vested injustice. 1, who have served in the Crimea and in 
the trenches with the Guards, hi ive seen the consequences of this rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel being held by the Captains of the Guards. These 


years 


ofticers, instead of doing duty as Captains, were put on the roster of Field- 
Officers; they were senior in rank to all Majors of the Line; and I have 
seen a mere boy of eight years’ service detailed to command 2000 men in 
the trenches for twenty-fow hours, and before such an enemy as the 
Russians. This practice became so notoriously improper, that the Com- 
manding-officer of the Brigade of Guards was obliged to break the roster, 
and put older officers on duty out of their turn ; which is quite contrary 
to the customs of the service The real remedy is, to take away from 
the Guards the absurd and monstrous privilege of holding the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel while they are in reality only ( ones, Co- 
lonel Lindsay says nothing about this rank qualifying the Captains 
in the Guards to hold certain Staff appointments, whi: h lead in three years 
to the rank of Colonel, while Lieutenant-Colonels commanding battalions 
cannot hold them; and he overlooks the condition of this army, in which 
there are present three battalions of the Guards and about fifty battalions 


of the Line, out of which the Guards furnish the Commander-in-chief, the 


Chief of the Staff, the General Officers commanding two Divisions and two 
Brigades—total, six general officers, besides numerous other Staff appoint- 
ments, They also furnished the previous Commander-in-chief. There are 


seven battalions of the Guards ultogether, and they have about 80 officers 


of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, while the whole 112 battalions of the 
Line have not, at the outside, more than about 190. A common rule of 
three sum will show that the proper proportion which the seven battalions 
of Guards ought to have would be only twelve officers of this rank. Thess 


80 field-officers compete with the 190 of the Line for all Staff appoint- 





ments; and with the greater success, because so many officers of the Guards 
are highly connected, and are known to the authorities from their being 
always in London: besides which, the Guards officers form a clique they 
are bound together by the strongest ties of self-interest and of personal 


rie ndship, = from their wid spread relations with the all-powerful Bri- 
md plutocracy, they compose a very formidable political 
combining as o nan in defence of their privileges, and blinded by 


mn iV, 
habit to . injusticc advantages 


iTistocrac 








r possessing any such 
* As to Colonel Lindsay’s second point,—namely, that from the average he 
goes upon, the future Lieutenant-Colonels of the Guards will have to serve 
ten years at least before they become full Colonels,—-I am contented to heat 
that is the case. They will becom Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels in 
about f urteen years, ten more will make them full Colonels—total, twe nty- 
Jour years’ service ; whereas the Lieutenant-Colonels of the Line will, on 
un average, only — the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel after twenty-five 
years’ service; after which the y must serve three years to become full Co- 
a nels—total, twe nty-cig aa years’ service, all over the world; while the of- 
a yes the Guards will have spent their time, when not on leave or on 
Clive segyice before the enemy, in parading at St. James’s or Windsor,” 


THE GAINS OF THE WAR, AND FUTURE PHYSICAL 
CONNEXION OF ENGLAND WITH FRANCE. 
1, Adam Street, Adelphi, May 26, 1856 


Stmr—I am of the number 
Be uted to the extent of wholly destroying the Russian power of 
till such time as a revolution might be effected in her system of military 
government and op pression. I believe that result has been achieved; that 
t} been abandoned by the prese nt more 


aggression 


4¢ brute-power system has cither 
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|} rous 


if those who wished that the war should be pro- 
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humane and intelligent Emperor of Russia, or that the “ neptien hi 48 arisen 
that without railways and similar appliances even military force cannot be 
rendered availing. But railways without commerce would effectually eat 
up finances, and so commerce must exist to maintain railw ays. But com- 
merce must in Russia, as elsewhere, create a new class of people, who will 
intellectually, and as capitalists, dominate other classes, ands she will be ad- 
verse to war. This will be genuine revolution; and, viewed in this light, 
Russia will be the greatest of all gainers by the war, rising from a condition 
of barbarism into civilization ; the desire to gain wealth, even for the purpose 
of war, changing eventu ully its own ends and destroying the war mania, 

I am amongst the number of those who are not satisfied with the peace. 
The penalties formerly exacted from France for ambitious aggression should 
have been exacted from Russia also,—military occupation till she had paid 
all the costs of bringing her to justice. She may say, like the thief, ** As the 
only penalty for burglary is beingturned out of the house, I will try it again 
at a future opportunity.”’ She should have been made to pay the expenses 
involved in her capture and been kept to hard labour asa penalty. The chief 
present restraint upon her is the consciousness that the public is too strong 
for her. 

The general gain is, the free transit of the Danube and of the Black Sea, 
the opening to commerce and to colonization ; and it is a consolation to think 
that much of the money we have expended is in the hands of Eastern people 
and of active Greeks, to whom it w itt serve as capital to commence dealings 


with the world at large, and with ourselves in particular. 
The gain to Italy is the fact Ler Piedmont has fought side by side with 
Eng land and France, and is thereby rendered safe from Austrian aggression. 


A nucleus is formed to which in time other portions of free Italy may be ag- 








The gain to England is the magnificent exhibition of her ancient indomi- 
table courage in the mass of the community ; showing that wealth and com- 
merce have in nowise lessened her hardihood—that fighting as a mass, even 
without leaders, her people are competent to hold their own till the leaders 
emerge by the usual processes of times of peril. Slow to move to action, 
she is yet sure of her results. No Continental despotism can dare attack 
her, for she holds in her will the democracies of Europe on the 
tyrants at her pleasure. She prefers the growth of communities to mere re- 
volution and confusion ; but if a time should come to choose between revolu- 
tion or brute despotism fighting against freedom, her ancient traditions will 
not be forgotten. She has given up the claim to lawless power on the ocean, 
but retains all her power thereon, stronger than ever sot the rule of law, 
Her fleet grew in two short years out of the old into the new—a world’s 
wonder ; and despotism beheld the doom of Cronstadt, and suecumbed. But 
that fleet is as nothing to the ocean powers of the future, growing with the 
and giving the salt sea sceptre to the strongest creators 


to loose 


growth of commerce, 
of industrial wealth. 

The gain of Turkey has been the practical extinction of Islamism, the an- 
cient Mormonism of the world. The Christian element, albeit of a low type, 
is in the ascerrdant, and freedom will assuredly follow. It is not possi- 
ble that the ruler of Turkey should long continue a professor of a barba- 
and worn-out fanaticism. The Crescent is fading before the Cross, 
and Europe will descend upon Asia with a new crusade, not of arms, but 
of commerce and its attendant freedom, Emigration will set Eastward as well 
as Westward, and out of the mingling of races will spring a new growth of 
manhood. 


The gain of France will be her alliance with England, resulting in the 
free trade that will give her the material wealth, the lack of which 
prompted her to a too impatient peace with Russia; the work of pun- 
ishment being insufficiently performed. We may ‘hope that the old 
feelings of national feud are passing away, never to return. No 
ideas of glory to be gained ” English humiliation can prompt 
the French ruler, England will never wage an unjust war, and we 
be to the foe that may wage an unjust war against her! Meanwhile, 


the Emperor needs cash, and in no way can he reap it so securely as by 


free trade. It may be that the genius of France prefers a Dictator to a 
Parliament for a ruler, on account of the preponderating Celtic element ; 

but if free trade prevails, intermarriages will increase between the natives 
of England and France, and the Dictator rule will be governed by justice ; 


for it is not possible that justice should be the rule on one side of the Chan- 
nel and injustice on the other. When each people shall be respectively 
engaged in the work best fitted to them, angry passions will subside, and po- 
litical cruelty disappear 

Our natural characteristics have been fostered by the geographical fact of 
twenty-one miles of salt water separating us from the Continent, just 
Irish peculiarities have been maintained by the rough sea between Holy- 
head and Dublin. We need not regret this, for, rightly used, salt-water is a 
very cheap vehicle of transit, and in case of quarrel it forms an admir- 
able boundary. The outlying industrial province—the island workshop of 
the Continent—has been left undisturbed and unmolested, to do the world’s 
work during the uprising of Continental nations from barbarism ; but a new 
phase has now begun for increased intercourse, which needs corresponding 
improvement in appliances 

Bor many years I have advocated a largely-increased use of iron ships, with 


as 


a view to speed, safety, and freedom from sea-sickness For long voyages 
such vessels are needed, but much more for what may be called the sea- 
ferries The uses of the great ship at Blackwall are still problematic- 


rtain; but the 


whether her present owners will finish her or sell her is wnee 
applied, would 


to which she could be 


most important, the most paying us« 

be as a ferry-boat between Dover and Calais. So long as sea-sickness shall 
be a lot of humanity, so long will the transit across the Channel be a mini- 
mum. Once make the ferry between the two shores the trip of an hour, 
with absolute safety and freedom from sea-sickness, the traftie will become 


mdon and Blackwall, and Dover and Calais will 
st commercial emporiums in the world. The ship 
ition of her moving power; and there needs but 
r harbour, with a fitting depth und a correspond- 
end in view, 


ssant be tween L 
beco two of the great 
exists, subject to the verit 
the completion of the D 


as inet 


lit 


ing pair of piers on tl posite shore, to accomplish tl 

Time was when our American cousins were accustomed to say in mercantile 
arithmetic, ** Sixt m-boats make one mile.”’ We may now rate 
them, or shall shortly, about ft re to the mile, and of a material not used in 


American calculation. 


So large a vessel on the sea-ferry between England and France will serve 
many purposes Invalids, needing sea-air, may obtain it more ad- 
meee EB coe by living afloat than in dwellings ashore With transit at u 
shilling to half-a-crown a head, and day-tickets or season-tickets, the 
English Channel may be as much frequented as the Hudson river, where 
people in hot weather live on board, and board im living. Buyers and 
sellers would frequently 1 athe r wait and carry their goods with them. In 
China whole families find it advantageous for many purposes to live on 
board their junks; and this | large craft might serve as a floating storehouse 
for commodities, facilitating the loading of smaller craft for distant regions. 
Great size gets rid of the difficulties of rough water and rough weather, 


In short, the same result would be obtained as though there were a causeway 
a wile in width with a railroad on it between England and France 

Such a craft established between Dover and Calais, it would not be long 
before Southampton and Havre would follow the initiation, and then per- 
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haps England and Ireland by a similer arrangement would we come as con- 
tiguous shores. 

But till this mechanical question of transit between England and France 
shall be satisfactorily solved by the removal of all difficulties to a mere cross- 
ing to dine with a friend, or to a family shopping for a morning, as they 
now do along a railway, France and England will not be satisfactorily 
united. 








I am, Sir, yours faithfully, BripGes ADAMS. 





THE REPOSE OF OLYMPUS, 

Sim—tThe saddest thought connected with the withholding of education is 
this, that the subject-matter in question is not metal that can be kept safe 
in storehouses until leisure is found for further experiments, but the men 
and women of the next generation. 

Again, those who will not wait until the flood of Parliamentary and 
‘slashing article”’ disquisition shall have rolled into the sea of oblivion, 
but are striving to Pon 3 the children now given to this nation, are distracted 
and crippled by all kinds of crude and conflicting projects forced upon us by 
the epicurean gods who bear rule over us for their diversion. There are 
certain practical advantages belonging to ‘‘ Denominational education,” of 
which we might avail ourselves if we could look upon that system as finally 
adopted. Utterly inadequate as that system is to educate the nation, and for- 
mal and useless as I am sure all merely doctrinal teaching of children under 
fourteen must be, yet there is great good to be done to the select few by the 
stronger personal bond which may be established between managers and 
children where Day School, Sunday School, and Church are coextensive. 
But I hold this incidental advantage to the few to be nothing in comparison 
with the great object of educating all, which can never be accomplished by 
the Denominational system. 

But at present we have neither one plan nor the other. Forbidden all the 
wide blessings of a great State system, we are at the same time practically 
excluded from the benefits of the Sectarian scheme, by the certainty that if 
we do not admit Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics, into our schools, they 
will grow up mere animé als; while this very admission renders impossible 
the close family union of the Church. 

We are often told that the Denominational system is successful, 
no child of any sect is excluded in practice from the schools of any other 
sect. What is this but saying that Denominational education has cut its 
own throat, and having cast aside every incidental good quality which it 
professed to possess, only does imperfectly what a State system would do 
perfectly. We are expected to do other people’s work, while they, for their 
philosophical amusement, stir up all the dust they can to prevent us from 
seeing our way. 

I am no tinker of cons titutions, and no lover of revolutions; and there- 
fore it is with great reluctance that I am forced to learn, that whenever the 
wellbeing of the people is concerned the people’s representative rulers seem 
to think that it is the height of presumption to expect them to know or to 
care about such low matters, A CHESHIRE Parson, 


because 





Fine Arts, 
THE SYDENHAM PICTURE-GALLERY. 

The plan which has been some months in preparation of getting up a 
PH ed, of pictures in the Crystal Palace has now assumed visib le shi upe 
before the public ; the galle ry, so far as it is yet arranged, having opened 
on Saturday last. The appeal of the directors for contributions has been 
well responded to in point of numbers. Four rooms on the ground-floor 
of the wing next the Byzantine Court are already to a certain extent ar- 
ranged ; and heaps of pictures still remain to be hung. 

The idea of the exhibition is a valuable and interesting one, which 
deserves to be carried out with enlightened judgment. The collection is 
of the same nature as that of last year in the Parisian Palais des Beaux 
Arts, and on a scale still large, though much smaller than that. The 
number of pictures received must, we suppose, already rival that hung 
by the Royal Academy, and more are on their way. <A representation of 
the several existing national schools is courted, each being placed in a 
distinct body by itself; and England, France, Belgium, and Germany, 
occupy as it is a decent numerical position. With this important pur- 
posc—and we can scarcely exaggerate the interest and usefulness of such 
a systematic extension of the Paris plan—are combined some obvious 
business advantages to the artist. The exhibition opens late enough to 
receive pictures declined at the Royal Academy. No charge is made on 
the contributors save the moderate levy of 5 per cent on purchases ; and 

ictures are removeable as soon as sold. The light is excellent; the 
oalen was promised to be such that no works would be out of sight. 
The visitor to the Palace also is liberally treated. During the four 
months for which the gallery is to remain open, he sees it without any 
extra charge for admission. 

Failure in the execution of such a plan will be matter for serious re- 


gret; but we are compelled to say that the execution as yet is scarcely a 
success. English artists have been shy of committing themselves to a 


support of the project; and the consequence is, that the English section 
consists, as a inn of the sweepings of very shabby studios—pictures 
which have been hawked about from gallery to gallery, the unsold relics 
of the recently-closed British Institution, and daubs of fabulous demerit. 

The hanging by no means fulfils the fair promises that were made. 

There are still invisible pictures, and among them some of those which 
ought to be most visible. A well-known Etty, the only one in the gal- 
lery, is entirely out of sight over a door; and so eminent a foreigner as 
Courbet yields the good places to commonplace or worthless performances, 
and has to put up with obscure and lofty corners. This is not only ig- 
norance and injustice, but the worst of policy. Then the want of a ca- 
talogue—a want which is to be permanent, we believe—is a decided in- 
convenience, although to some extent justifiable on account of the pos- 
sible removal of pictures from the gallery. We presume that the title of 
each work and the artist’s name will eventually be affixed to the frames ; 
but this is not done as yet, and it is only a person who has a good me- 
mory for old acquaintances, or a quick eye for styles, that will know 
what he is looking at. It is very much to be hoped that any ameliora- 
tions yet possible will be made; or the exhibition will fall into disrepute, 
good men will entirely hold aloof, and a project-which is both needed as 
a completion to the scope of the Crystal Palace and in itself admirable 
will fall to the ground without fair trial. 

In the English section, the pictures really excellent may be told on 
the fingers,—Ford Brown's nies Anthony’s Beech-trees and Fern, 
Leslie’s Sancho Panza at his uneaten dinner as Governor of Barataria, 
and perhaps one or two minor works, such as a landscape by Inchbold. 
Works honourable or respectable are also sent by Lucy, Cave Thomas, 


| 
' 
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Knight, De , ‘Gale, Severn, George Landseer, and Martiueau. These 
are all fi amiliar : ; and generally it may be said, with scarcely any qualifi. 
cation, that what is worth looking at has been seen before, and what has not 
been seen before is not worth looking at. At least two-thirds of the English 
pictures were fit for nothing else than peremptory rejection. Among those 
that are new, the only ones we remarked with any degree of satisfaction 
are—a Venetian scene, by Holland; a Boadicea me ditating vengeance, by 
Miss Howitt, which, though falling short on the whole, is daring ‘and 
genuine in aim; one of Mr. Marks’s quaint medieval figures ; and a pic- 
ture by Mr. Hopley, of which we cannot fathom the subject, but which 
shows progress as contrasted with former performances, and has an air— 
perhaps a faux air—of imagination about it. 

The foreign works are not so stale as the English, and they maintain 
unquestionably a better average ; yet to those who visited Paris last year, 
or who have watched with moderate attention the French and German 
exhibitions of the past two or three seasons in London, this section also 
presents little new of mark. We noticed, however, of the French school, 
three capital little studies of character by Antigna ; a curious example by 
Berchére of the picturesque peculiarities of Gallic landscape art—an Al- 
gerian evening, with buffaloes descending to a stream; landscapes still 
more extraordinary by Berthoud, which might be termed skeletons of ef- 
fects ; clever hunting-piece s by Montpezat; and a characteristic view by 
Courbet, in addition to three works that were visible at Paris. The 
Execution of (we suppose) Mary Queen of Scots, isa large picture by Cor- 
nicelius, not better than many others of its class, but worthy of attention 
as atypical specimen. Of the German school, the best example is on 
which had been seen before,—a Peasant Wedding, by Jordan of Dussel- 
dorf; the bridegroom pledging his father-in-law in a hearty cup. Al- 
lowing for certain qualities of German execution, this is a picture de- 
serving very high praise. The only other Teutonic work, not remembered, 
which we care much to look at, is an old woman reading, by Geselschap ; 
excellently done. Some of the better landscapes may also be new; but, 
as German landscape is no cherished reminiscence of ours, we may haye 
seen them before and forgotten them. The Belgian school, besides Leys’s 
Troopers Gambling, which was in one of our French exhibitions, con- 
tributes a Joseph Stevens, with two donkeys—clever, but not very re- 
markable ; a talented and e xpre ssive scho boy subje ct by Block, some- 
thing in the Stevens manner; fair conversation-pieces by Me tz, and 
landscape by Kindermans ; a rather striking Arab Burial by Portae Is; and 
a singular picture, with a nun holding a parrot, and a number of 
other figures evidently painted with a view to the exhibition of national 
character, bearing some resemblance to Biard, The artist’s name, if 
we deciphered it correctly, is Naucz. A New York subject, with thronged 
streets deep in snow, by Mr. Sebron, is the most noti eable American 
work ; unartistic enough, but evidently like the fact. 

The pictures expected in addition to those already received include two 
studies by Ingres, possibly the Meissonnier prese mted to the Queen by 


| the French Emperor out of the Paris Exhibition, and some by our own 


artists of repute, Many, it is stated, are to be borrowed from private 
galleries; which appears to be, under the circumstances, a very proper 
expedient for raising the tone of the collection, and increasing its attract- 
iveness, 


Mr. T. Jones Barker, the artist well known by previous works of a 


national or memorial character, has produced a “~ of the Allied 
Generals, with their Staffs, before Sebastopol, which is, for an E nglish- 
man, immense, and would be large even for a Frenchman. It is de- 


cidedly Mr. Barker’s chef d’ceuvre ; the ground and the large masses of 
figures well laid out, the personages cleverly grouped and distributed, 
and a general air of ease, and of motion or mobile rest, pervading the 
whole. The portraits, amounting to seventy in number, have been 
painted cither from sittings given to Mr. Barker himself, or from sketches 
done on the spot, or photogrs uphs taken expressly for the purpose ; and 
the likenesses generally appear to be as good as we know some of them 
to be. The execution is throughout somewhat slight, and the tone 
veiled ; but the artist has practice and decision. A comparatively early 
pe riod of the sie ze is indicated by the presence of General C anrobe rt and 
Lord Raglan as commanders in chief, as also of Prince Napoleon and the 
Duke of Cambridge. Omar Pasha, General Della Marmora, and Miss 
Nightingale, are on the ground as well, with most of the men whose 
names occur to the memory in connexion with the campaign, save St. 
Arnaud and General Cathcart; and perhaps the artist has + be a not 
illegitimate licence with the dates in some instances. The scene is varied 
by the introduction of such groups as French and English soldiers fra- 
ternizing, and a wounded Highlander tended by a Vivandiére and some 
Zouaves. 

The picture has been on view this week at No. 168 Old Bond Street; 
and it is in course of engraving by Mr. C. G, Lewis. 


Another record of the Russian war is a brace of views of Sebastopol, 
which are to be published in large-sized coloured lithography by Messrs. 
Day and Sons; the original water-colours being at present in the hands 
of Messrs. Jennings, of Cheapside. The first is Sebastopol as it was, 
from a drawing made in 1848 by Captain Simeonoff, a draughtsman in 
the Sebastopol Ordnance Office ; the secor id is Sebastopol as it is (or was 
immediately after the evacuation of the South side) froma photogr aph 
and sketches taken at the time by M. Yy asilkovitch, a Polish artist, by 
permission of the Russian authorities. Both have been put into shape 
by Mr. Whittock, an architectural draughtsman of ourown. The pecu- 
liz wity which distinguishes them from other views of the same 18 
the definiteness and extensive range of their detail ; every point of - rest 
in the city, and perhaps most of the buildings of w hatever kind, being 
visibly marked out. 


pl: ace 








THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 

A new instalment of the wood-engravings from Giotto’s fres« As in the 
Arena Chapel at Padua has been published by the Arundel Society, num- 
bering from the twenty-third to the twenty -sixth df the series. We have 
before spoken of the unsurpassable nobility of these works in the history 
of art; and, fortunately, all who are not scared by false perspective and 
deficient drawing from contemplating the soul of a great work have the 
opportunity of profiting by a study of the productions in the tracings 
and drawings of them on view at the Crystal q -alace. 

The twenty-third plate represents the mir icle of Cana, with a striking 
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es 
union of simplicity, dignity, and litelike charact re The meaning of the 
several figures for expressing the subject—a subject whose gist is not 
easy to express—has been thoughtfully calculated. A serving-woman 
stands before Christ with folded arms, as if an order for wine had been 
which she is unable to fulfil, and Christ raises his hand in 
pronouncing the words upon which the miracle ensues. At the other 
end of the table, a servant is filling the water-pots. The ruler 
of the feast is raising to his lips the cup whose contents have 
been converted into wine; the Virgin is speaking to him with 
a gesture which concentrates the attention upon this point; and 
one of the guests, who has noticed his action, touches him on the 
arm, in surprise at the change which has been operated. The figure of 
the bride is one of the most beautiful conceived by Giotto. Further to 
enforce the point upon which the whole subject turns, the central 
ornament of the cornice which crowns the composition is a vase. The 
next subject, the Raising of Lazarus, is one of the grandest of the 
entire scries ; the deathliness of the revivified corpse. and the scarec- 
believing amazement of the general beholders, in contrast with the 
serenity of the Apostles, in whom faith controls astonishment, being ren- 
dered most impressively. Martha and Mary prostrate themselves at the 
Saviour’s feet: Lazarus is unswathed by a man and woman wearing 
the nimbus, in whom perhaps Giotto has intended to personify the dead 
man’s father and mother. The Entry into Jerusalem is remarkable 
chiefly for the fine reverential group of the Apostles; for the grace of 
the background figures plucking branches from the trees, childlike as 
they are in technical respects; and for the naturalism in the way 
some of the crowd are divesting their garments—one pulling her's dow n- 
wards over her head. In the last subject, the Expulsion from the Temple, 
naturalism recurs in a still more peculiar and here questionable form ; th 
Saviour having his clenched fist raised against one of the desecrators 
The angered Pharisees plot in whispers at one side: at the other, there 
is a tender incident introduced—John, o1 other of the Apostles, 
giving comfort to a child which has run to shelter itself under his rob 
With these engravings, the Socicty issues a handsome little book on the 
interesting collection of fac-simile ivory-carvings in its possession. Mr 
Oldfield’s catalogue raisonné is here republished, preceded by a valuable 
lecture on the history, methods, and chief productions, of the ivory-car- 
yer’s art, which was originally delivered to the Society by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt; and nine ex umples from the collection, rv oduced by photogra- 
phic illustration, add to the sightliness and utility } 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING MAY 31, 
[From t Official Retu 
Ten Weeks Week 
of Isa ) of 1856 

Zymotic Diseases eveccee eceece 211.6 ° 220 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Discases of ur tain or variable seat 40.3 ° 49 
Tubercular Diseases. . 1 2 . 191 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 14.2 142 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vessels ’ 59 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other ¢ ns of Respiration ] i ° ] 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 7 > 
Diseases of the Kidneys, & lvl 17 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, & 8.2 i 
Kheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, & ; ° 8.3 : ] 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, & 2.4 l 
Malfor tions 4.¢ 2 
Premature Birth _ . 6.3 22 
Atrophy io } 
Age 

S en 6.7 i 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 1 . 47 

Total (including unspecified causes 2.3 1027 
Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 3. 
War Department, Pall Mall, June Caralry—6th Drag. Guards.—Lieut. II 
K. Johnston has been permitted to ret from the service by the sale of his com- 
mission , 





16th Light Drags.—A. J. Armstrong, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Rid- 


dell, promoted. 


Infantry Coldstream Guards—Ensign and Lieut. C, P. L. Fox has 
mitted to resign his commis 

3d Foot—The promotion of Ensign Hl. Pears to a Lieutenancy, by purchase, 
stated in the Gazette of the 13th of November 1855, has been cancelled. 

26th Foot—The surname of the Ensign appointed on the 19th of April is 
jin,” and not “* Mangin.” 

Sith Foot—Lieut. E. J. N. Burton to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bowers, 
lec.; Ensign J. F. Reyne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Burton; Ensign 8 
Hawkes, from the South Cork Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Reyne 

42d Foot—The surname of the Lieut promoted to a company by purchase, in the 
Gazette of the 16th ult. is “‘ Dunbar.” and not “ Daubar, r 

56th Foot—Lieut. E. W. Philips to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bull, promot 
_ 10th Foot—The surname of the Quartermaster appointed on the Ist of June 1855, 
is “‘ Nevell,” and not “* Nevill 1s ly stated, 

92d Foot—Quartermaster J. George to be Ensign, without purchase ; Ensign J. 
Adjutancy only; Quartermaster- 
Quartermaster, vice J. George, appointed Ensign and Adjt 


by purchase, 


been per- 








* Man- 


is therein stated 








George to be Adjt. vice Mecham, who resigns the 
J. Dewar to lx 


ergt. R. P. Brooks, Grenadier Guards ; 
wt Corps ; Quartermaster-Sergt. F. H. 
, %0th Foot: Colour-Seret. J. Craig, 

















Scots Fusilier Guards : rt. A. R. Mitche Scots Fusilier Guards; Company- 
Sergt J. Cooper, Royal illery ; Company-Sergt. W. Armstrong, Royal Artillery 
mpany-Sergt. W.'] iton, Royal Artillery ; Company-Sergt. J. Cole, Royal 
Artillery : ( mpany-Se ] M‘ikenzie, Royal Artillery ; Sergt.-( 
Findlay, toyal Artillery ; Sergt.-Conductor J. Taylor, Royal Artillery 
ductor R, Astley, Royal Artille: Sergt.-Conductor J. Hepburn Artillery ; 
Sergt.-{ x T. Cl r, Royal Artillery; Sergt.-Condt Kettyles, 
Royal A v: Sergt.-( r R. Cra Royal Artillery ; § nductor A 
Glas- Ro Artillery : | -Sergt. J. Rowe, 44th Foot ; Colour-Sergt. J. Wood, 
{7th Foot Quartermaster-Seret. C. Ward, Rifle Brigade the Christian name of 
Cornet Malley is James 
The fi wing surnames were i wreetly inserted in the Gazette of the 18th of 
March 1856 For Cornet Pegers”’ rea Pegus”™; for Cornet Davies” read 
Davis”; for Cornet “ M‘Cain” read “ Cain” ; for Quartermaster “ Garnon ” read 
Gannc n for Quartermaster “ Stratfi read ** Stalford for Quartermaster 
Barstow” read ‘ Bairstow.’ 
= sh German Legion.—\st Jager Corps—Lieut. T. Stuhr to be Adjt. vies 
Way re? Fesigns the Adjutancy v 
oo Light Infantry —A. Ritter to be Lieut 
a th | ht Infantrv—The sec Christian name of Capt. Gibbon, appointed on 
the 16th of May 1856. is Henry 
Hospital Staff.—Acting A Burgess, M.D. has ceased to do duty 





there be ing no longer occasic 
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Breret Major-General Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B. to have the local rank of Lieut. 
Gen. in North America The undermentioned Quartermaster, retired on half-pay, 
to have the honorary rank of Capt. from the date of his retirement, under the 
Royal Warrant of December 17, 1855—Quartermaster M. Rorke on half-pay of the 
Cape Mounted Riflemen rhe local rank of Captain conferred upon A, W. Sleigh, 
Esq. while serving with the Land Transport Corps, to be discontinued, his services 
being no longer required, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 6. 


Brevet,—Major-General Sir W. J. Codrington, K.C.B. to be Lieut.-Gen. in the 


Army. 


War Derarrment, June 6.—Caralry—Ist Regiment of Dragoons—Capt. A. N. 
Sherson, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice Basset, who exchanges, receiv- 
ing the difference between full-pay of Cavalry and full-pay of Infantry; Lieut, T. 
K. Fitzgerald to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sherson, who retires, 

7th Light Drags rhe Hon. C. C. Molyneux to be 
Seymour, promoted, 

9th Light Drags.—A, M 


who has retired. 





Cornet, by purchase, vice 


rrogh, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Tomkyns, 


Infantry—22d ment of Foot—Lieut. B. M. Deane to be Adjutant, vice T. 
N. Young, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

3lst Foot RK. W. Litton to be Adjutant, vice Pearson, promoted. 

50th Foot J. Miller has been permitted to resign his commission. 

Sith Foot name of the Assist.-Surg. appointed from the 13th Foot, on 


the 29th April last, is Poppelwell, and not Popplewell, as previously stated. 

St. Helena Regiment—Ensign J. L. Hewson, from the Limerick Militia, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Lloyd, promoted in the 4th Foot 

( etry, Hythe—Capt. A. T, Welsh, 80th Foot, to be Captain In- 
structor of Musketry 

Hospital Staff—Aet 
being no longer occasion 
to do his duty, there being 

Brevet lo be Lieutena 
Foot; J. W. Reynold Una 
C. Wright, 91st Foot Major Lord Alexander G. Russell, Rifle Brigade 








School of Musk 


} 


st.-Surg. H. Maund has ceased ti duty, there 
s services ; Acting-Assist.-Surg. W. Clegg has ceased 
» longer occasion for his services. 

it-Colonels in the Army—Brevet-Majors C. J. Otter, 6lst 
Deputy-Assist.-Adjt.-General to the Forces; E, W, 





Lrevet- 





Majors A. H. Russell, 58th Foot; J. H. C. Robertson, Unatt.; Majors C. H. Gore 
don, 93d Foot; G. F.S. Call, 18th Foot; R. D. Clephane, 79th Foot; T. Harries, 
63d Foot; P. A. Butler, 28th Foot; A. Browne, 44th Foot; H. E. Weare, 50th 
Foot Brevet-Majors J. R. Glyn, Rifle Brigade; H. M. Hamilton, 47th Foot; 


Major T. H. Pakenham, 30th Foot; Brevet-Majors M 
G. H. 8, Willis, 77th Foot; C. Adams, 49th Foot ; 


A. 8S. Biddulph, Royal Artil,; 
Majors Hon. A. M 








Unatt.; L. Graham, Unatt Brevet-Major J. E. Addison, half-pay, 97th Foot, 
Assist.-Qluartermaster-Gen Major J. Gwilt, 34th Foot; Brevet-Major H. C. C, 
Owen, C.B. Royal Engineer Major W. Gordon, l7th Fo Brevet-Major J, H, 





Smith, 90th Foot, 


Lowndes, 47th Foot; Majors J. E. Collings, 33d Foot; T 
| To be Majors in the Army—Captains J. M. Macdonald, Ceylon Rifles ; R. Bates, 
| 45th Foot; J. P. Pigott, Unatt. late Ambulance Corps; H. W. Parish, 45th Foot; 

th 1 ws.: A. A. Nelson, Unatt.; E. J. Blanckley, 6th Foot; 8, 

taff Corps; R. Carey, 40th Foot; T. J. Kearney, 
leputy-Assist.-Quartermaster-General ; J. P. Gore, Ist Foot 
Rich, 71st Foot; A. M‘Kinstry, 17th Foot; H. Gray, 2Ist Foot R. Inglis, 18th 
Foot; A. H. Irby, 5lst Foot; W. C. Trevor, Mth Foot; C. R. Chichester, 97th 
3d Foot; F. Hammersley, Mth Foot; H. Walker, Rifle Brigade ; 

H. Bird, Gold Coast Corp K. H. Currie, 39th Foot; W. Leckie, 89th Foot; 
} Blakeney, 48th Foot; ‘I ith Light Drags ; G. W. H. Massy, 19th Foot ; 
| D. J. Gamble, 4th Foot ; E. T. Gloster, 38 R. E. F. Crawfurd, Royal Artil.; 
Foot; T. Wickham, 33d Foot; A. Alison, 72d Foot; T. B. 
. yal Engineers ; F. Du Cane, Royal 
H. T. FitzHugh, Royal Artillery; F. J. 
Captains H. R. C. Godley, 28th 





half-pay 
. Ww, a 











Speedy, Unatt Second Captains J. Stokes 

s; C. H. Smith, Royal Artillery 

| Soady, Royal Artillery ; J. Godby, Royal Artillery. 
th 





Foot; G. Chetwode, 8 echt Drags.: F. 8. Savage, 68th Foot; J. Perrin, 90th 
Foot. Second Captain J. Spurway, Royal Artillery. Captains C. A. B. Gordon, 
60th Foot; C. V. Oxenden®, Rifle Brigade Lieut. and Capt. R. Gi; Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, ¢ G. 8. Whitmore, 62d Foot; B. B. Mauley Seth Foot, 





y 
49th Foot; W. P. Tinley, 90th Foot; T. Tryon, 7th Foot; H, D'O. Tor- 
rens, 23d Foot; F. E. Drewe, 23d Foot; C. R. Shervington, 46th Foot; G. F. Dal- 
las, 46th Foot; J. H. Fy Elkington, 6th Foot. Second Captains N. O. 8. Turner, 
rle, Royal Artillery Captains H. Butler, 57th Foot; 
C.' Le M. Carey, 63d Foot; C.°W. St. Clair, 57th Foot; E. A. T. Steward, 
oo nd Captain Arthur Vandeleur, Royal Artillery; Reginald Curtis, 
1 Artillery; Capts. J. M. Cuppage, 89th Foot; A. H.H. M , 89th Foot; 
we, SSth Foot W. H. Gillum, Ist Foot; F. 8. Vacher, 33d Foot; J. Ross, 
le: C. P. Bertrar fist Foot: C. A. Stevenson, 47th Foot; J. Aldridge, 











2Ist Foot: F. W. Balfour, Rifle Brigade; A. M. Earle, 57th Foot; Second Capts, 
W. P. Richards, Royal Artillery; H. W. J. Dashwood, Roy al Artillery; A. Bren- 
don, Royal Artillery; Capt. W. Fletcher, 44th Foot; Second Capts. J. de Havilland, 


Royal Artillery; E. G. Bredin, Royal Artillery; Capt. C. H 
Riflemen; Second Capt. W. H. R. Simpson, Royal Artillery; Capt. M. Walker, 3d 
Foot; Second Capts. G. A, Milman, Royal Artillery; C. E, Burt, Royal Artillery ; 
H. Irvine, Royal Artillery; 8. M. Grylls, Royal Artillery; Lieut, and Capt. G, Le 
Coldstream Guards 


Bell, Cape Mounted 


Goodlake, 


——=='—= 
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Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 3. 
Partnerships Dissolved.—J. A. and J. Forbes, Sloane Square, toymen—Tyne Bote 
|} tle Company, South Shields ; as far as regards M. Arthur—Barnet and Birch, Gray’ 
Inn, surveyors—Eddleston and Co, Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire, woollen-manufs 
turers—Hibbard and Meves, Goldsmith Street, City nts—Thompson and Corner, 
Wapping Wall, ship-provisioners—Walmsley and Harrison, Preston, stone-masons 
Forbes and Warburton, Manchester, makers-up—Thomas and Ivers, Rotherhithe, 
ship-builders—Barnard and Co, Newnham, Gloucestershire, grocers; as far as re- 
gards M. A. and | L. Barnard—Cocker, Brothers, Sheffield, wire-drawers; as far 
as regards H, Cocker—Christiansen and Rapp, Crosby Square—Calder and Tait, 
Edinburgh, smiths 
Bankrupts.—J amrs Fisurn, York 


to surrender June 18, July 9 olicitor 














toad, Lambeth, and Cornwall Road, carpenter, 
Jones, King’s Arms Yard ; official assignee, 





Graham, Coleman Street 
ent Street, jeweller, June 18, July U5: solicitors, Lawe 
official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court, 


FRreDERICK Furvoye, Re 
rance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; 
solicitors, 


Aldermanz 


law-stationer, June 18, July 15 
official assignee, Lee, 


James Guutiver Guaze, Serle’s Place, 
Shuttleworth and Redfern, Gray's Inn Square ; 
bury. 
vietualler, June 13, July 10: solicitors, Mason and 
Sturt, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings 

Roverr Drx Davey, Beckford Row, Walworth, milliner, June 11, July 21: soli- 
citor, Jones, Size Lane; off il assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 


lnomas Coie, Wandsworth 





upholsterer, June 11, July 21: solicitors, Link- 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 


James Ospornxe, Curtain Road, 


later and Hackwood, Size Lane ; 


official assignee, 
Iiexry Prarr Bartow, late of Lawrence Pountney Lane, and Cannon Street 
Vest, wine-merchant, June 13, July 18: solicitor, Marshall, Sion Coll 
London Wall; official a ice, Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
Hexry Crrrentow, Dudley, baker, June M, July 4: solicitor Warmington, 
Dudley; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
m ngham, 


« Gardens, 


Tuomas Coorer, Derby, builder, June 24, July 8 solicitor Baker, Derby; 


Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 
James Broapuent Hexvert and Epwarp Hrxp.ey, Liverpool, coal-factors, June 
11, July 9: solicitor, Bell, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 
Ricnharp Brrcua St. Helen’s, Lancashire, ironmonger, June 13, July 10 
| solicitors, Evans and 5 Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool 


1 yidhawk Terrace, New Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
yne and Williams, Cumberland Street, Portman Square, 
und Co. Great Canford, Newfoundland, mer- 
Lambourne, Taplow, Buckingham- 





| Dividends 
builder—June 2 
vach-makers—J 
| chants and rope-manufacturers — June 25, 





ne 25, R. Slade sen 
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shire, timber-merchant — June 25, Hacker, Bankside, Surrey, timber-merchant 
—June 25, Buono, Fenchurch Street, merchant—June 26, Judd, Upper Strect, 
Islington, victualler—J une 25, Harben, Goulston Street, Whitechapel, cheesemonger 
—June 25, Maude, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, lighterman — June 26, 
Trapnell, Bristol, timber- -mercha it—June 24, Williams, Ebbwvale, Monmouthshire, 
draper — June 24, Cooper, pe ay provision-dealer — July 7, Bate, West 
Bromwich, grocer —-June 24, J. and W. Wood, Mill Bridge, Yorkshire, machine- 
makers. 





Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.- -June 25, Drake, North Walsham, Norfolk, coach- builder June 2h, | 
Brewin, Wisbeach St. Peter, miller—June 24, Nikel, Gould Square, importer of | 
Dutch clocks — June 25, Mellish, New Bond Street, trunk-maker — June 26, 
Thomas, Wigan, cabinet-maker—June 26, Stubbs, Birmingham, brass-founder. | 

} 
| 
| 


Declarations of Dividends.—Rufford and Co, Stourbridge, bankers ; third div. of 
5}d. any Friday ; Whitmore, Birmingham—Howes and Wood, Leicester, timber- 
merchants, first div. of 6s. 4d.; and a first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of T. 
Wood, June 12, 26, or any subsequent alternate Thursday ; Bittleston, Birmingham 
—Parke r, Nottingham, commission-agent ; second div. of ls. Thursday, June 12, 26, 
or any subsequent alternate ‘hursday 3 Bittleston, Birmingham—Cartwright, 
Leicester, dresser and spinner; first div. of 2s. Thursday, June 12, 26, or any sub- 
sequent alternate Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham—Beauvoisin, Sheffield, file- | 
manufacturer ; first div. of 4s, 9d. any Tuesday; Brewin, Shefficld—Broadhurst, 
first div. of 10s, on the separate estate, any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheflield—Armitage 
and Co. Sheffield, railway-spring-manufacturers ; third div. of 6d. and first, second, 
and third divs. on new proofs, of &s, any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Hall jun. 
Liverpool, drysalter; first div. of 3)d. any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Tom- | 
kinson, Liverpool, stone-mason; fifth div. of 2s, 03d. any Wednesday; Morgan, | 
Liverpool. 












Scotch Sequestrations—Wilson, West Linton, Peeblesshire, flesher, June 16.— 
Barclay, Aberdeen, merchant, June 10. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 6. 
Partnerships Dissolved.—M. A. and C, Hitchcock, Witham, Essex, school- | 
mistresses— Denison and Poole, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants—Calman and 
Co. Padiham, cotton-spinners— Newton and Stubbs, Vauxhall Saw-mills—Rider and 
Atkinson, Leeds, stone-merchants—Hayward and Smith, Birmingham, linen- 
drapers—F. and 8. Downs, Mansfield, butchers—E. and E. M. Knight, Birming- 
ham, chemists—G. and J. Ellis, Toddington, Bedfordshire, carriers—'Taylor and 
Perrott, Mumford Court, Milk Street, commission-agents—Moss and Cohen, Shetf- 
field, jewellers—Purkess and Son, Compton Street, Soho, and Salisbury Street, Lis- 
son Grove, booksellers—Wright and Capes, Burton-upon-Trent, engineers—Holmes 
and Dawson, Calverley, Yorkshire, quarry-masters—Carter and B 1, Halifax and 
Bradford, Yorkshire, land-agents—Rostron and Co. ; as far as rds G. Patchett 
—Moore and Wilson, Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, tea-dealers—Adamson and 
Co.Melbourne, merchants—Richardson and Co, Edinburgh and Glasgow ; as far as 
regards G, E. Russell. 














| 

Bankrupts.—Joux Avery Nanscawen Dawe, James Hovers Corrren., and 
Tuomas Bennam, Laurence Pountney Lane and Moorgate Street, seed-merchants, | 
to surrender June 17, July 15: solicitor, Cranch, London Street, City; official as- | 
signee, Stansfeld. 

Joseru Samvet Roprnson, Brook Street, New Road, stone-mason, June 17, July 
15: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Stansfe ld, 
Basinghall Street. 

Anton Leo, Jeffrey Square, St. Mary Axe, merchant, June 17, July 15: solicitor, 
Stopher, Cheapside ; official assignee, Graham. 

Jonn WituiamM Crarkr, Bury St. Edmunds, ironmonger, June 13, July 28: 
solicitor, Goddard, King Street, C heapside ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

Tuomas Dickson junior, Bishopsgate Street Within, and Manchester, merchant, 
June 13, July 28: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official 
assignee, Pe snnell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Grorce Jostan PALMER senior, Savoy Street, Strand, printer, June 24, July 22: 
solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury. 

GrorcGe TarLInGron, Devonshire Street, Portland Pla lodging-house-keeper, 
June 13, July 18: solicitor, Dean, New Broad Street ; offic ial assignec, Cannan, Al- 
dermanbury. 

Freperick Coorer, Derby and Cheadle, currier, June 24, July 8: solicitors, Ba- 
ker, Derby ; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

James Wricut, Bristol, cheese-factor, June 17, July 14: solicitors, 
Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Grorcrk Worratt Jones, Crickhowell, banker, June 18, July 15: solicitors, 
Price, Abergavenny ; Goolden, Bristol ; offieial assignee, Acraman, Bristol. | 

Rosert Fisner, Exeter, builder, June 12, July 10: scliclter, Stogdon, Exeter; 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Grorce Freperick Anport, Clonakilty and Manchester, draper, June 20, July 
11: solicitors, Slater and Myers, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Man- 











Sevan and 











chester. 
Pere R Hvutme Ener, Manchester, blacking-manufacturer, June 23, July 14: soli- 
citor, Taylor, Manche ster ; ; Official assignee, Pott, Manchester, 


Dividends.—June 27, Wilson, Barking, corn-dealer—June 27, Hunt, Cork Street, 
Burlington Gardens, billiard-table-maker—June 27, Seager, Hungerford Wharf, | 
wine-merchant—June 27, Péll, Welford, Northamptonshire, serivener—June 28, | 
Scott, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, ship-chandler—June 30, Rich, Park Lane, tailor 
—June 30, Miles, City, merchant—June 30, Rivers, Twickenham, upholsterer 
June 30, Lawrance, East Barnet, builder—June 27, Jacques, Droylsden, silk-dyer 
June 27, Carr, Ashton-under-Line, brewer—J une 28, Cartwright, Birmingham, factor 
Jane 24, Simpson, Leeds, woolstapler—June 24, Smithson, Mirfield, Yorkshire, 
corn-miller—June 24, Jagger, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manufacturer July 7, 
Crowther, Halifax, innkeeper—June 27, Douglas, York, tailor—June 27, Medd, 
Leeds, grocer. 





Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting. —June 27, Folkard, Drury Lane, grocer—June 27, Taylor jun. Woolwich, 
victualler—June 27, W. H. and ‘J. F. 8. Woollett, Lime Street Square, ship- 
agents—July 1, Harvey, Cardiff, outtitter—June 30, Sherratt, Crewe, Cheshire, ina- 
keeper. 

Declarations of Dividends,—Brooks, Blackburn and Blackpool, draper; further 
div. of 3hd. June 17, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Wearn, 
Portsea, grocer ; first div, of 8jd. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—David’s, 
Middle Row, Holborn, milliner—first div. of 3s. Wednesday next, and two subse- 
quent Wednnsdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury—Batcock, Brighton, apothecary ; second 
and final div. of 4s. 8d. Wedne sday next, and two. subsequent Wedne sdays; Lee, 
Aldermanbwiy—Craggs, Coburg Road, Old Kent Road ; first div. of 3s. 3d. Wed- 
nesday next, and two subsequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Wall, 
Piccadilly, saddler ; first div. of 3¢. Wednesday next, and two subsequent Wednes- 
days ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Hart, Strand, ironmonger ; second div. of 2}d. 
any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinhall Street—White, Ewell and Chelsea, brewer ; 
second diy. of 8d, any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 














Scotch Sequestrations.—Gowan, Edinburgh, architect, June 18—White, Glas- 
gow, provision-merchant, June 17. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Saturd | Monday Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 


Closing Prices.) 

















$ per Cent Consols ........000.e0000+ og | ng | ose | bed) Me | (OG 
Ditto for Account ... RE OS oA 943 | 94) 95 954 954 
3 per Cents Reduced ........ | 93% 933 93 | 933 | 933 
New 3 per Cents ...... --| 93% o4 | 933 | 933 | 94 
Long Annuities .... | 33 )— | }—i— 3} 
Annuities 1885 .. | — oe — if | 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent a i i— man | 2163 | | on 
India Stock, 10} ent Te — | : } shut 
Exchequer Bills, mh. per diem | 3 | 3 4 | S 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .. Ae Pele — | — 2 | 9} oo a 
India Bonds, 3] per Cent .... wel — 3pm 3 5 i— | 2 





SPECT 


ATOR. [June 7, 1856, 









































. LS 
FOREIGN FUNDS. ; 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eve ning.) 
Austrian ; —_ French ‘ip Ct 
Belgian . | —_ Mexican - 
Ditto. . . 2 -— Peruvian 
Brazilian... 5 | 100 Portugucse 3— | 
Buenos Ayres . = | 78 Russian 5 — | 
Chilian 6 =— | | Sardinian 5— 
Danish 5 — | 103 Spanish a= | 
Ditto ; 3— | S84 Ditto New Deferred 3-— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 23— | 65 Ditto Passive aad 
Ditto. At — | 953 | Turkish ¢—| 
French ... 3=— _ Venezucla se ij— | 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rairwayrs— Baxnks— | 
Bristol and Exeter ........ 88 Australasian . | 974 
Caledonian 613 Kritish North American 67 
Chester and Holyhe ad | lé; City , 67} 
Eastern Counties | lu Colonial 2 
Edinburgh and Glasgow acee 60} Commercial of London 31 
Glasgow and South-Western .. _—_ | Engi. Scotsh. & Austrs lian ( htd 7 
on at Northern ... ; 95} London ........+- eoneoanbees | 684 
Great South. and West. Ircland 106 ' London and County ....... 32, 
Great Western snes 61 | LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia| 1s} 
Hull and Selby none 106 | London Joint Stock........... 3h 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 92% | London and Westminster | 49° 
Lancaster and Carlisle... —_ National Bank — 
London, Brighton ,& South Co 7) ast 104 National Provincia al. escvccee ji— 
London and Blackwall 7 New South Wales....... “re 43 
London and North Western. } 1013 } GEE .ntnememunxcoecnns | dljexd, 
London and South-Western... .| 983 Provincial of Lreland..... cee — 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln 293 Royal British ...... 
Midland ial 78 | South Australia. 38} 
Midland Gre it Western Ireland Union of Australia 74 
North British Union of London..... 
North-E. astern—Berwick | Dockxs— | 
North-Eastern— York | East and West India.......... } 1% 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve erhampton| London ......+++ cece | — 
Scottish Contral .......ccccee | St. Katherine ......ccccceses ool &3 
Scottish Midland............. | Victoria ...... nae | — 
South Eastern and Dover ......| MISCELLANEOUS— } 
Eastern of France........... | | Australian Agricultural .... w 
East India Guaranteed.......) British American Land | -_— 
Great Indian Peninsular .., | Canada | 129 
Great Western of Canada ... | c rystal P alace ° | 2) 
Paris and Lyons ............ | | Electric Telegraph | 95} 
Mines— General Screw Steam | 134 
Australian . | lt General Steam. | 273 
Brazilian Impe rial . | _— | and and Mineral . | 34 
Ditto St. John del Re y | 2 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 69 
Cobre Copper ; 5 Royal Mail Steam............ 71 
Khymney Iron. ie— South Australian ..........+4 37 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, fur the weck ending 
on Saturday, the 3lst day of May 1856 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued.....scceceeeveees £25,241,040 Government Debt..........++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. . - 459,900 
Gold’Coin and Bullion,....... 10,766,040 
| Silver BUMMER... occccccccces ° - 





241,040 | £25,241,040 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 






Proprietors’ C: —_ BI cccccvscee £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

a are q ,190 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,612,119 
Public De posits’ ; Other Securities,......... 14,042 418 
Other Deposits 2 | Notes as 5,686 ,680 
Seven Days and other Bills... 773,848 Gold and Silver Coin ..... eee 615,616 








* Including Exchequer, Saving Sasthe, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





BULLION Peroz. | METALS Per ton 
— . 219 Copper, Brit.Cakes £126 0 0.. 000 
reign Gol tars, Sta i a 9 
Foreign a in Bars, Standard. £3 17 Iron, Welsh Bars... 900.. 000 
Mexican Dollars .......-+0+00++ 0 0 0 | Lead, British Pig... 27 5 0.. 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 000 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0.. 0 00 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 6. 





s s s s s s 
Wheat,R.O. voto 0 Fine ...... Tito 0 Fine 75 to 80 |) Indian Corn 
PEme 20005 o— 0 Foreign,R. 66—75 | Peas, Hog 37 — 39 | Oats, Feed. 
ae New. 58—63 White F. 86— 88 Maple .... 40—41 Fine 
MO cceces 65— 0} Rye ........ 50 — 52 White .... 43—46 Poland 
Ww hite Old O— 0) Barley...... 34—36 Blue .. 47—49 Fine 
‘ine...... O0— 0 Malting .. 40—41 Beans, Ticks 36 — 38 Potato... 
New...... 62— 64 | Malt, Ord... 72—74 Harrow... 42—44 Fine ..., 32—-H 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 





Per Qr. (Imperial) of E penne and Wales For the Week ending May 31 
Wheat .... 68s. 0d 4 dd Wheat ..... 68%, 2d 42s. dd, 
Karley . 39 «10 7 Barley ll 42 3 
Oats ...... 6 2 Oats ... 10 39 (i 





FLOUR | PROVISIONS. 
++-per sack 62s. to 68s Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 
eeececccens 58 — 61 Carlow, 4/. 18s. to O/. 0s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 53 — 54 | Bacon, Irish .. .-per cwt. 76s. — 78s, 


Town made 








Norfolk and Stockton ......... 48 —49 | Cheese, Che shire, fine .......+.. 80 — 86 
American ....... per barrel 30 — 34 } De rby, pale 66 — 72 
Canadian ...cccccsccsceses 35 — 39 Hams, York...... -. 80 — # 

Bread, 74d. to ld. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per r 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


NewGAte anp LEaDENHALL CATTLE MARKET.* | Heap or CATTLE AT THE 
d 








« s s. d. 8. « s. d s. d. | CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef... 3 Oto3 8to4 4 3 8to4 6 to 4 lo Monday Friday. 
Mutton 4 0—5 0—5 4 48—5 0—5 6] Beasts 1,156 
Veal.. 40—486—5 2 4l0—5 O—5 6 Sheep 
Pork.. 4 0—4 8—5 4 .... 4 O—4 6— 410 Calves 
Lamb. 5 O—5 8—6 0 5 8—6 O—6 4 Pigs 
: “Yo sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
Woo! 
Kent Pockets ........-eeee08 60s. to 105s Down Tegs .... oe aed Ib. 17d. to Od, 
Choice ditto........ . . &— Wethers .. eoee oe 1 - @ 
Bussex ditto. ......cceecccces sé Leicester Fleeces cocosscessee SO = Ue 
Farnham ditto ...........0++ o— 0 Combing ....... - 13 — Mj 


HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 









CUMBERLAND SMivu FIELD WHirecnaret 

Hay, Good ...... coee BEGG OB B9Ee. ceccceecs Rife. Ge 2008. ccccccccces Be. Oo 
Inferior 90 — 11 ° 80 — 90 ..... . 60 — 95 

New « CR me BE cccccccees 0 — @ secs eee oS = 
Clover nbabengeens 120 — 130 ........ -- 125 — 130 -. 123 — 1236 
w heat str: uw 30 = 35 ...e. au — 28 ... a =— 


GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 





Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 8d. to 5s od. 
Congou, fine 1é—2 8 Meee ccccccccccces 93-10 
Pckoe, flowery 9 —3 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlIb, 0 4) — 0 8 











In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 36 6 — 37 0 
Coffee , fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Peruvian.per ton.220 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary seuss S28. Od. to 548. Od Tallow, P. Y. ¢ perewt. 45 9 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 57s. Od. to 60s. 0d Town uetseinn ae oe = | FS 
emt esses cccccece 0s. Od. to Os. 0d. Rape Oil, Pale -@#e-@ © 
Sugar, Muscovado ..... Brown . coc @ OC OF 
West. India Molasses .... 22s. 6d. Linseed Oil....... wee 8-6 
POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil ° .37 0 — 39 0 

Kent and Essex Regents...ton 65s. to 70s Palm Oil... tities @ a 5 
” Shaws ) Linseed Oil-« ake ,perton.190 0 —200 0 

York Regents... Coals, Hetton ... 7 9 — 60 8 
Scotch ,, COS crccecce —weeeo% 
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June 7, 1856.] 





SS ie ee ‘ 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— | 
MADAME ALBERTINI. First time this Season, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
On MonpayY NEXT, “ xe 9, (a Subscription Night, in lieu 
y Saturday, Augu 9, will be performed, LUCREZIA 
1 ‘ Enesaia, ‘Mad Albertini; Orsini, Madile. Rizzi; 


BORGIA 


Gennaro, Signor Baucarde ; Signor Bouche; and 


Gubctta, $ 
BALLET DIVER 








enor Bellctti; with a NEW 
“NT, in which Madlle. Marie Taglioni and M 

Charles w ill appear. 

MADLLE PICCOLOMINI.—On Tvespar next, Jone 10 
LA TRAVIATA Violetta, Madile. Piccolomini; and a 
FAVOU RITE BALLET 

DAME ALBONI.—Tuerspay, June 12, a GRAND 
EXTRA NIGHT, VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS, com 
pining the tale nts of Mad. Albertini and M nd Alboni. BAI 

Madlle. Marie Taglioni, Mesdiles. Bos 


JEPARTMENT, 
prt and an Mad. Albert Bellon 
and a 13, a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT Par 
cvlars will be ‘duly announced 

Sarvapay, Jone 14, MADLLE 
will make her First Appearance 
LETTI ED I MONTECCHI 

I YCEUM THEATRE. 

4 

On Monday NEXT 


MADAME RISTORI 
Time in England) a new 








JOHANNA WAGNER 
as ROMEO, in I CAPI 


, June 9, will be performed (for the Third 
Tragedy, entitled 


MEDEA 


Medea, Madame Ristori; Creusa, Madile. Picchiottino 

Neutrice di Creusa, Madame Feliziani; Una Giovinetta, 

Madlle. Rapazzini; Licaone and Melanto, hildren of 
Madlle. A. Gleck and Madile. BE. Gleck 


Qiasone and Medea, . 
Creonte, Signor Tessero ; Orfeo, Si 
Signor Gleck ; and Capo P »polo, Signor 

Doors open at 8 rhe gedy will commence 
8. and terminate about 11 


JOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrre» Wiean 
Monday and during the Week, first time, a New 


gnor Koicomini; Giasone, 


lo telli 


at half-past 





Farce, 





called A FASCINATING INDIVIDUAL. Characters by 
Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Danvers, E. Murray ; Misses Cas 
tleteon and Marston After which the New and Original Ro 
mantic Drama of Modern Life, called RETRIBUTION 

i racters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, G. Vining 
Q. Murray, Leslie, Franks ; Miss Marston, and Miss Herbert 


STAY AT HOMI 
#siie, F. Vining, G 
and Mrs. Stirling. ¢ 


Characters by Messrs 
Murray, White 
VINIMCNE’ 


with 


To conclude 
G. Vining, Emery, 





Miss Bromley, Miss Ternan, 


at half half. past 7 7 


DHILH. ARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Subscribers and the Public are tfully 

that the FIFTH CONCERT will take place, at the 
Square Rooms, on Mowpay Evenine NEN the 9th 
Sinfonia in A major, 





-The 
informed 
Hanover 
of Juni 


respec 


composed expressly for 





Programme 
the Philharmonic Society,) Mendelssohn; Concerto in ¢ 
minor, pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard, Bennett; Con 
certo, violin, Signor Sivori, ganini; Sinfonia in B flat 
No. 4), Becthoven; Overture, Oberon, Weber ocal per 
formers: Miss Dolby and M. Jules Stockhausen. Conductor, 
Professor Svrexnpate Bexneri Principal Violins, Signor 
Sivori and Mr. Cooper. To commence at 8, doors open at 
half-past 7. Single Tickets, 15s. to be had of Messrs. Addi 


son, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent Street 


MWR. AGU ILAR begs to announce that 
his ANNUAL CONCERT will take plack ‘ 
ver Square Rooms, on Tuvaspay Moannina, dune 19th. Vo 
calists— Madame Viardot Garcia, Madlle. Emilic Krall, Madl« 
Beyer Zerr, and Herr Reichardt. Instrumentalists—lMerr 
Ernst, Mr. Webb, Herr Hausmann, Mr. Lazarus, ¢ 
Aguilar. Conductor—Herr Ken» Among ot 
be pe ~ R., for the first time in public, Mr 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. Tickets, 10s. 6 

and 7s.: to be had of all the principal Music P wee gah and 
of Mr. Aevitan, 151, Albany Street, Regent's 


YRYSTAL PALACE,—THE 














GREAT 


/ FOUNTAINS.—The Directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company beg to announce that Werovespay, the 18th of 
June, has been fixed for the OPENING of the GREAT 


FOUNTAINS. On this day 
Display of the whole system 
in addition to the Fountains 


will take place the First Public 
of Waterworks, comprising 
already in action) the 


Water Temples, the Cascades, the Two Large Waterfalls 
and the Fountains of the Grand Lower Basins. On this 
casion admission will be limited to holders of One Guinca, 
pink,) and Two Guinea, (Ycllow Season-Tickets, and to 
persons paying Half-a-Guinca 

Transferable Tickets, (Blue,) will not be available on this 


day. See the date specified on the face of these tickets 
The doors of the Palace and Park will be opened at 12 


Military Bands will be in attendance, in addition to th 
Band of the Company 
Ry order, G. GROVE, Secretary 
Crystal Palace, June 5, 185¢ 
LONDON 
GIVI 





NOTICE 1s HE k E B Y .N, that in 





consequence of the appointment of Dr arpenter to 

the Registrarship of this University, the office of EX 

AMINER IN PHYSIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY is vacant 

The Election to this office will take place on Wednesday 

the 9th July next ; and the Candidates must announce their 
names to the Registrar on or before the 2d July 
By order of the Senat ; 

WM. b. ¢ An PENTER, M.D. Registrar 


Burlington House, May 28 


JUBLIC EXAMIN 


3, 1856 


ATIONS IN FREE- 





_,, HAND AND MECHANICAL DRAWING 

Notice is hereby given, that Examinations in Free-hand 
and Mechanical Drawing will be held by the De partment 
of Science and Art, at Marlborough How Pall Mall, in 


not limited to Students 
all who intimate, on 


JeLy ext. The Examinations are 
in the Schools of Art, but are open to 
or before Ist July, by letter to the Registrar, their desire to 
be examined, and produce satisfactory specimens of their 
proficiency at the day of examins ution, which will be here 
after announced Prizes of Instruments and Certificates 
will be granted to all who pass the requisite examination 

NORMAN MACI EOD, Re gistrar 

PUBLIC 


EXAMINATIONS in ELE- 








MENTARY FREI ND and Y¥ AL 
DRAWING, in LIVERPOO; D and MECHANICAI 
Notice is hereby given, that Examinations in Free-hand 
and .- anical Drawing will be held before Henry Cole, 
Req. C.B. the Inspector-General of the Department of 


Science and Art, at the 


Schools of t, in ( q the 
Collegiate Institut: , vee agp eg ey. nee Bact og 


Shaw Street, and the Liverpool In 
stitute, Mount Strect, and at the Public Sch for the Poor, 
from the 12th to th« 18th June next 
ao not Students of these Schox is, and Public Schools 
= ready taught Drawing by a certificated Master, may be 
res mined on expressing their desire, by letter, addressed to 
ieth a ‘ary of cither of the above Institutions, before the 
we will be two grades of examinations 
ates with Prizes of Drawing Mater ials, 


r0ls 


for which Cer 
Instruments, and 





we be awarded to the Children and Adults ex 
the pariah oo an allowance of from 3s. to 12s. will be paid to 
PASSES a aatiche net, POOF school on behalf of every child who 
Further " «tory examination 
Rewses parti ulars may be obtained of the Rev. J. § 
of Mr. Astrup< Principal of the Collegiate Institution, and 
ap Cariss, Secretary of the Liverpool Institute 


LYON PLAYFAIR, Secretary 


PECTATOR. 








Estastisnen 1838 
TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY. No. 18, King William Street, Mansionhouse 
City 
Life Assurances of every description effected 
Half the Annual Premium may be paid during the first 
five years 
One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, & 


Loans to Assurers on personal or other security 
80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale 
The last bonus averaged = Uy rcent on the premiums paid 


ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary 
ye OTT ISH Ea UITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the above SOCIETY was 
held in EDINBURGH on the 6th May The Report by the 


Directors stated that the number of policies issued during the 
year ending Ist March last, was 638, the sums assure oun reby 
being 293 Nv. and the annual premiums thereon 912 

The result of the investigation for the triennial divis sion of 
profits was then announced rhe surplus ascertained to 
have arisen amounted to 183,839/. which wholly belongs to 
the members, but of which one 


third (61,279.) must, by the 
laws of the Society, be set aside as a reserve for allocation at 
the next triennial division in 1859 
From the remaining two-thirds a Bonus 
the rate of 1} per cent per annum, on all poli 
s had been paid, not only on the 
slso on the former vested bonuse s 





was declared at 
ies on which 





six premiu sums in 
policies, but a 
above 





There was left, in addition to 61 uN. of Reserve 
stated, a Surplus of 13,623/. together 74,902/. to go to the next 
division 
rhe INVESTED FUNDS of the Society amount to, £979,261 
The ANNUAL REVENUE t 169,400 
The EXISTING ASSURANCES to ° 4,764,094 

Copies of the Report may be obtained at the Society's 
Head Office, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; at the Lon 


don Office, and at any of the 


Agencies 


126, Bishopsgate Street Within ; 


CHRISTIF, Manager 
RITCHIE, London 


APITAL, FIVE MILLIONS 


STERLIN 
LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
4 LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew Lane, London 
Established 1824 
Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St 


Presidents 


ROBERT 
ARCHIBALD 1 
SECURITY: ¢ 


Agent 


PERFEC! 


Branch Offices Edmunds 


Samuel Gurney, Esq | Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart 
Director 

James Alexand Esq Samuel Gurney jun. Esq 

George i Barnett Esq James Helme, Esq 

Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart | John Irving, Esq 

Sir Robert Campbell, Bart | Sampson Lucas, Esq 

Benjamin Cohen, Esq | Thomas Masterman, Esq 

James Fletcher, Esq | L. N. De Rothschild, Es 

Charles Gibbes, Esq | Oswald Smith, Esq M.P 
Esq 1 nas Charles Smith, Esq 






William Gladstone, 
1 ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive 
variety of forms, and at Moderate Premiums the Rat 
the Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the 
older and most respectable offices 
PARTICIPATION OF PROFITS. Four fifths or Righty 
per cent of the declared Profits will be divided quinquennially 


; 


among those entitled to participation 
NON-PARTICIPATING SCALES OF PREMIUM Po 
licies issued at minimum rates without participation Im 
profits 
LIFE POLICIES ARE NOT LIABLE TO FORPEIT 
URE by the Lives Assured proceeding beyond the pre 


scribed limits without the cognizance of the holders of such 


Policies 


REDUCED EXTRA RATES for residence out of Europe 

NO CHARGE for Stamps or Medical Fees 

FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are a 
cepted at very Moderate Premiums 

The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect o 


f 
Policiesin force for five years at cach period of 
Division 

Losses by Li 
liable for 


Gunpowder, or 


complete 


rhtning are made good ; and the Cc 
iosses by Explosion, except when occasioned by 
in cases specially provided for in the 
Detailed Prospectuses will be furnished on application 
FRANCIS AUGUSTUS ENGELBACH, 

Actuary and Secretary 


2ST 
DICAL, INV AL iD, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURAN( i: SOCIETY 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
HEAD OFFICE—London: 25, Pall Mall 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Calcutta: 1, Chowringhee Road 
Madras: Bentinck's Buildings 
Directors 
Renjamin Phillips, Esq. I 
F.. Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S {7 


mipany are 


Policy 


M* 


ABLISHED 


Chairman 


<q. F.8.A 


R.S 
Stevenson, } 





Lt.-Col. H. Doveton, H.E.L.C.58 RK. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S 
George Gun Hay, Esq Alfred Waddilove, D.C.I 
G. G. MacPherson, Esq J. Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A 
H.E.LCS | 
Superintendent udian Branches 
W.F.1 n, ’ y to the New Oriental 
, ¢ 
Secretaries ¢ dia 
P.M Tait, Esq Ca 
4. T. Maclagan, Esq 
Ry the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the num 
ber of Policies then in force was 3434, insuring 1,337 500 


and yielding an Income of 55,2071 
At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th Novem 
ber 1555, it was shown that on the 30th June last 
The Number of Policies in force was 5,356 
The Amount Insured was £2,556, H 


The Annual Income was 108 TL Ss. Lhe 

Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848 and 1s 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, 

ul by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1842 on a healthy 
life is now increased to 12607. 

Profits divided every five years 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual re 
sults of European life in that colony extending over the 
whole period of the East India Company's experience, and 
will be found generally lower than those of any other com 
pany, and especially favourable for military men 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding 
civil appointments, for the term of such appointments 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the assured re 
turning to Europe permanently to reside; or one year after 
arrival, if residence not permanent 

Policies may be made payable either in London or in 
India, at the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's 
Kupec 

Persons assured with the Society through the Indian 
Branch have permission to proceed to and reside in any part 
of Asia 





iding 
udding 





There ts no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical 
Fees, nor any expense whatever beyond the premium, in 
obtainir policics 





The amalgamation of the extensive business and connex 
ion of the New Onrentat Lire Assunance ( with 
this Society has confirmed the leading position taken by this 
Office ; and the amount of new business done proves that the 
reasonable rates charged are fully appreciated 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other inform 
ation, may be obtained on application to any of the So 
ciety’s Agents, or of 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, Pall Mall 


MPANY 


| 


| 
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BANKING 


AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company's Bank, Adelaide, at Par. Ap 
proved Drafts negotiated and sent for collection Business 


‘ ) oe 
\' UTH 














with all the Australian Colonics conducted through the 
Bank's Agents Apply at the Company's Offices, 54, Old 
Broad Street, London WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 

May 1856. 

‘ . " a 
‘| HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK issucs CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each, payable 

at every important place in Europe.—These Notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of com- 
Mission The Bank also issucs, free of charge Letters of 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe. The 
Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in Loth 
bury 

The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office tn 


Lothbury, or at any of the ranches, viz 
minster Branch, 1, St 
iry ditto, 214, High Holborn 





James's Square 


»ymist 








Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough 

Eastern ditto, 4&7, High Street, Whitechapel 

Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street 

Temple Bar ditto, 217, Strand 

rhe rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 500/. and up 
wards, at the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now Four per 


Cent J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


WQALE OF STORES. 
‘ Th . wipal Officers of her Majesty's War Depart 






ment do hereby give Notice, that a quantity of artillery 
clothing, boots, harness, leather, wheels, firewood, horse 
shoes, iron blocks, powder-barrels, staves, water-buckets, 
steam-boilers, invalid-carriages, &e. will be sold by Public 
Auction in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on Tuunspay, 


Junxr 12, 1856, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon precisely 


May be viewed from 10 till 4 o'clock on the three days pre 
vious to the sale 

Catalogues may be had at the War Department, Pall Mall, 
Tower of London, and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 


w.o mtracts 


War Department, 


MARSHALL, pro Director-Gen. of ¢ 
Pall Mall, 6th June 1856 

VONTRACTS for COALS & CANDLE 

War Department, Pall Mall, 6th May 1856. 

Persons who may be desirous of Contracting with 
the Principal Secretary of State for the War Department 
to furnish, from the Ist of Jcety wext, to the 30th of Jcenz 
1857, such Quantities of COALS and CANDLES as may from 
time to time be required for the several War Department 
Stati it Britain and the Channel Islands, can re 
f the Contracts on applying at this Office 





Thos 


bes In Gre 
particulars o 
between the hours of 10 and 4 
Tenders for supplying either 
sealed up and marked “ Tender for 
and will be received at 


eeiv 


andices must be 

render for 
iddressed te 
RpaTt 


Coals or ( 
Coals” or 


Candles, this Office 





the Director-General of Contracts, on or before Sart 
the ith day of Jcexe xexr, and at any time during that 
Ay but no p cither for Coals or Candles, will be 
ticed unless made on nexed to, a printed particular, 
which must be duly fille ao “) the prices inserted in words 
at length 
Tenders to be made for the several Stations as joined to- 





gether in the particuiars of Contract 
W. O. MARSHALL, for Director-General of Contracts. 


212° MILNER'S  HOLDFAST AND 
~ A VYIRNE-RESISTING SAFES mducting and 


with all the improvements, under their Quadru 
1855, including their Gun 


non -« 


le Patents of 1840-'51-"54 and 
»owder- Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
is scoure The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 


PHGQNITX 212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER 
omplete and extensive in the world. Show 
wd Street, Liverpool Loudon Dépét, 47a, 


xtant 
MILNER'S 
POOL, the 
Gand 8, La 


most ¢ 


rooms 
Moorg Street, City. Circulars free by post 
Sold also by HOBBS, ASILLEY, and ¢ 7, Cheapside 





INNEFORD'S 


F LUID MAGNE 





WURE IA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the edical Profession, as an exccilent re 
medy for Aciditics, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 


gestion Asa Mild Apcrient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 

Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 


forms an 

ke Prepared by Dinneronp and 
and General Agents for the Im 
172, New Bond Street. 


ARECA- 


wnd = efficacious 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 


(JOMMANS'S CELEBRATED 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 

is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 

and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the tecth Testimonials have been received, un 

sulicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value. 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 





Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
ust Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 


a chemist at Kom 
at once, through 
Yours, & 

Wa. Evenrst 


intends advising 
1 supply. Send me 
20 dozen, &€¢ 


pleased with it, that he 
bay to send to you for 
my London agent as usual, 

To Mr. Commans 

Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s 
each ; to be ured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart dinburgh 





. DR. DE 
pont BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 








warded for its purity efficacy by the 
Geovernmer f Ke wand Tur : News AN and sanc 
tioned by the Rovat Saxrrany P gor Paussta 
OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR OF HOLLAND 
I have the honour of bringing te you nowledge that it 
| ee, N Wwil,a 


has pleased the King to grant you, by > 





silver medal, with an appropriate hon y inscription, asa 
testimony of his Majesty's high approbation of your efforts 
a supply of rest and most 





in securing to this country 
Liver Oi 
The Minister of the 


efficacious Cod 
Interior 


Signed VAN DER HEIM 
To Dr. De Jongh at the Hague 
THE INTENDANT OF THE CIVIL LIST OF BELGIUM 


King has charged me to return you his very par 
homage done to him by the presenta 
tion of your most valuable researches concerning the Cod- 
Liver Oil; as an expression of his utmost satisfaction, his 
Majesty has given me the order of presenting you with the 
gold medal 

w vith the highest regard 

The Intendant 


Sir—The 
ticular thanks for the 





accompanying larg 


I remain, &« 
of the Civil List, 





To Dr. De Jongh at the Hague Signed Conwe 

Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and signature, wirhorr wuice 
NONE ARE ouNUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole 
British Consignees, , Strand, London und by many re 
spectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the United 
Kingdom 

I nts (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d 









Quarts unces), 9. IMPERIAL MEASURE 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





IOLETS.—BRIEDENBACH’S WOOD 

VIOLET SCENT presents a bunch of Violets fresh from 
the fields, is v lasting, and does not stain the handker 
chiefs Price 3s. 6d. 157, New Bond Street, facing Red- 
mayne’s. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
that none is genuine but that which bears the 
y on the back of each bottle, in ad 
used so many years, and signed 
Portman Square 


FOR THE 
Suittine, for stopping Decayed 
It is placed in the tooth ina 














to observe, 
name of Wittam Lazene 
dition to the front label 
Euizasetu Lazenny.—, Edwards Street, 


I ow ARD’S ENAMEL 
T 


[,rrick Ont 
Teeth, oes ver large the cavity 
soft state without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remain in 
the tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
arresting the further progress of de Sold by all Medi 
cine ve ndors in the Kingdom. Price Oxe SuiLtixe 


a rr ° 
I AIR-DESTROYER.—1, Little Queen 

Street, High Holborn.—ALEXANDER ROSS'S DE- 
PILATORY, for removing effectually supertiuous hair from 
the face, neck, arms, and hands, without the slightest injury 
to the skin. A. R. will warrant it not to irritate the flesh 
in the smallest degree, and the hair to be entirely destroyed 
Sold in bottles at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; or applied at 
the Hair-Dycing Establishment, as above. Forwarded for 
stamps; carriage free, 8d. extra 


re] ron Tal ‘ 
SLER CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


- ry Wo rh a Lr Tz 
YCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well Spring, at 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8S. and Co. can now pro 
duce a Seltzer Water with all the chemical and medicinal 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring 
brated. They continue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and 
Potass Waters, and Lemonade, at London, Liverpool, Kristol, 
and Derby. Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing 


their signature 
MESSRS. NICOLL. employ 

TALENT and MATERIALS to be 

land, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, 
ONE GUINEA. 
NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, 
NICOL L'S GUINEA TROUSERS, 
VE 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, 

ing, and Servants’ Liveries 

aan 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 





























so cele 


the BEST 


met with in Eng 


FOR GENTLE®M 


. 





Waterproof, yet evaporable, 
TWO GUINEAS 
and HALF-GUINEA 






Youths’ Cloth 


. .r 
LE MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.— -- 
This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; itis the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be affixed to 
any good toilet-glass. Drawings and pricessent free by post 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, s 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed 
ste ads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road 


NE W LABE L.—In consequence of the 
great variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL now in circulation, Messrs 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro- 
cess of their own, have succeeded in producing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed 
of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated one hundred 
and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which is engraved, in white letters, ““ Underthe Patron 
age of the Courts of Europe,” with an embossed profile of her 
Majesty “‘ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose, 
and which surmounts the words (also in white letters) “‘ Row 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoration, and for 
beautifying the Human Hair,” with the Signature of the 
Proprietors in Red Ink * A. RowLanp and Sons Sold at 20, 
Matton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers 


on ne . . ai 
TRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH,— 

The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Prowr and Har 
sant, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


N°: 3, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA- 
VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentees of the pneumatic palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 















= 

















perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
misfits. Atte ndance from 10 to 5. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 





wt! rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 
RLS! IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 


on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 14s. each ; 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 








of GREECE and 
on Steel,) with a Tour 
royal 4to. Artists’ 
Two Gui- 
Literary 


] INTON’S SCENERY 
4 its ISLANDS. 50 Plates, 
and Map, in | handsome Volume, 
proofs, cloth lettered, Four Guineas; Demy, 
See Reviews in Athenwum, Leader, 


neas 
Gazette, Herald, Observer, Globe, &c. &c. Published 
by Mr. Liyroy, 7, Lodge Place, Park Road, Baker 
Street; and Lonemans, Paternoster Row. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

HE TRICKS OF TRADE IN THE 

ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD AND PHYSIC, 

* The merit of this little manual is, that it not only 

tells of adulterations, but shows how they may be de- 

tected. There are some good plain suggestions, too, 

scattered about, which will be found useful.”’—Athe- 
neum. 








Davip Bocvr, Fleet Street. 


Enlarged 
Memoirs, 


Now ready, a 
hundred 
12s. 6d. clot 


\| EN OF ‘THE TIME; or Biographical 
i i Sketches of the 


Edition, with several 


small 8vo, 944 pp. 


a greatly 
additional 


» most Eminent Persons in Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, Religion, War, Politics, Commerce, 
xe. With Biographies of Celebrated Women. 
rhe only book of the kind existing. An indis- 
pensable companion to the reader of reviews, 
and newspapers.” —Athenwum, 

Davin Boevur, Fleet Street. 
‘GET THE BEST!” 
New Edition, demy 4to, 1452 pp. 31s. 6d. 





books, 


Just ready, 


cloth, 
\ TEBSTER’S QUARTO ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, Unabridged. Revised and 


greatly enlarged and improved by Professor Goopricn, 


lhis is the only complete edition published. All the 
Octavo Editions are abridgments. 
Also, 
WEBSTER’S SMALLER ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. Condensed by Cuar ters Rosson. Crown 8vo. 


116 pp. cloth, 5s.; Pocket Edition, 754 pp. embossed, 
3s. 6d, 
Davip Boevr, Fleet Street. 
HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW PER 1ODIi AL ON 
LOXDOR AND oe Rs 


Now ready, Part LV. pri » Is, 
.. GREAT WORL iy OF LONDON: 
Legal, Medical, Religious, Commercial, and Shop 
London ; Literary, Theatrical, Musical, Artistic, and 
Exhibition London; Fashionable, Fast, Political, Mili- 
tary, and Nautical London; Locomotive, Market, Work- 
ing, Street, and Criminal London; Eating and Drinking, 
Scholastic, and Foreigners’ London, &c. &c. By Henry 
Mayuew, Author of **‘ London Labour and the London 

Poor.” 

* A book for all classes and all places.” 
Davip Boeusr, Fleet Street. 


Atheneum. 





rHE NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, and to be had at all Libraries, 

ERVER SI O QN; 
CAUSES AND ¢ ~. EQUENCES OF 
INFIDELI'1 

A Tale for the Times. «* 3 vols 

** The tale is designed to illustrate some of the 
phases of modern infidelity, and in the various charac- 
ters introduced it is shown how infidelity is developed. 
The description of the college life of Archer, and of 
the influence by which he was led to become an avowed 
infidel, is full of instruction and warning. There are 
entertaining scenes of life at school, in barracks, at 
among the Mormons, and in what is called the 
religious world. It really deserves to be called * A Tale 
for the Times,’ and is the ablest novel that has ap- 
peared for many a day.”—Literary Gazette. 

*** Perversion’ is powerful as a composition. There 
is a good deal of matter derived from an observation 
of society, and an interest in the questions of the day ° 
there is a knowledge of life, especially as it exists in 
schools, the universities, the parish, and the 
connected with education and religion. The thoughts 
of the writer are well presented, with the power of 
unconscious mastery which his training gives to the 
scholar ; an unflagging energy sustains the writer from 
first to last.’’—Speetator, 

This work is extremely clever. It is intended to 
show the different phases that infidelity assumes, and 
to trace the practical result in their different social 
manifestations. The book is well and temperately 
written. The story has a touching interest, which 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the book. 
There is no attempt at eloquence or fine writing; 
the style is rigidly simple, but firm and strong.” 
—Athenwum. 

London : and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


prok CONSUMPTION, INDIGES TION, 

and DEBILITY; far superior to cod-liver oil is DU 
BARRY'S delicious HEALTH-RESTORING REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD, as certified to by the most eminent medi 
cal practitioners such as Dr. Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Wur 
zer, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Ingram ; by thousands 
of the most respectable families in the land whose health has 
been restored by it after all other remedies had failed. These 
Testimonials will be forwarded free of postage on receipt of 
an addressed and stamped envelope They contain Cures 
without physic) of Constipation, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), 
Flatulency, Phiegm, all nervous, bilious, and liver com 
plaints, hysteria, neuralg dysentery, diarrheea, acidity, 
palpitation, heartburn, headaches, debility, despondency, 
cramps, spasms, nausea, and sickness at the stomach, sink 
ing, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also 
children’s complaints. Recommended by Lord Stuart de De 
cies, the Dowager Countess Castlestuart, Major General 
Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
health has been perfectly restored by it after all other means 
of cure had failed In canisters, Ilb., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 4s. 6d. ; 
Sb., 11 12lb., 22s. ; the 12Ib. carriage free, on re 
post-oftice order.—Barry du Barry and Co. 77 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Pict 
Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS 

ordinary in their effects for 
plaints.—Mr. John Sloan, of Aughnacloy, informs Professor 
Holloway by letter, that Mrs. Walker, residing in the same 
town, had been afflicted with a complaint in the stomach for 
nearly forty years, which defied the efforts of all the faculty 
round the neighbourhood to cure; nothing whatever seemed 
to have the effect of rendering her any relief; in a state of 
despair she had recourse to Holloway’s Pills, which in an 
incredible short period completely and effectually cured her 
Sold by all Medicine- Vendors throughout the world; at Pro- 
fessor Hottoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Sramra, Constantinople ; 
A. Gvipicy, Smyrna ; and E. Mcrr, Malta, 


OR THE 


colles 





classes 


Surra, ELDER, 














whose 





adilly ; 


most extra- 


curing Stomach Com 








the FIFTH. Third Edition, &s. 
A 


3/. 3s. 





rp 
1856. 
ns 
foolscap 8vo, 
A Story 
Ago. ~ 
PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


[June 7, 


a few days, 2 vols. 

INSATION, 

Life Thirty Years 
Joun W. 


10m PE of Real 


London: 


In a few d 1ys, foolscap &vo, 
D = wes ut 8.8%, A Tale 
By the Author of ‘* Dorothy.” , 
Also, Second Edition, foolseap oc tavo, is. 6a. 
DO ROT H 
Joun W. Parker and Soy, r, West Strand. 


London: 


oy WORKS, By 
M.P. ” 

Author, 

EMPEROR CHAR 


VELAZQUEZ’ ‘an 
WILLIAM STIRLING, 
By the same 


CLOISTER LIFE of the LES 


NNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 3 volumes, 


Londen: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
Third Edition, with a Supplement, 2 vols, 15s, 


| agen of MORALITY, IN. 





4 CLUDING POLITY. By W. Wuewett, D.D, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 
LECTURES on SYSTEMATIC MORALITY, 
78. 6d. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of MORAL PHI. 
LOSOPHY in ENGLAND. &s. 
London : Joun NW. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 
volscap o vO, 58. 
ECTUR ES READ at a MECHANIC 
4 INSTITUTE IN THE COUNTRY, 


By Cuartes Baruvrsr, 
By the same Author, 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. 3s. 6d. 


Esq. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION rO LOGIC. | l 
SELECTIONS FROM DRYDEN. 4s. 6d. 
SELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND Swit cK. & 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West St 


id, 
Pp. 88. Price ip 
| IBER CANTAI 
dZ An Account of the Aids aft 


ds. GF, 
SRIGIENSIS 


wrded to P 


vor Studer 


agements offered to Diligent Students, ad 
the Rewards conferred on Successful Students, in the 
University of Cambridge ; to which is prefixed, a Col- 
lection of Maxims, Aphorisms, &c. designed for the 


use of Learners. By Roserr Porrs, M.A. Trinity 
College. 5 

*The [annual] income then of the 
Colleges together amounted to no F 
209,500/7."—Speech of the Right Hon. E. P. 
the House of “ vmmons, on Friday, May 3 


_ London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


University and 


less 








> 


Published this day, price 
Pee ‘AL OF THE 
SOCIETY, for 
CONTENTS 
1. Report of the Anniversary Meeting 
2. Mr. Glyde on the Localities of Crime in Suffolk, 
3. Col. Sykes on the External Commerce of India, 
4 





6d. 
ATISTICAL 





JUNE. 


Mr. Pare on Equitable Villages in Ame 
Mr. Gilbart on the Currency of Scotland. 





6. Dr. Malcolm on the Influence of Factory Lif 
on the Health of the Operative. 
7. Miscellanea. 
London PARKER and Son, 445, West Strand 


: Joux W 


With numerous Illustrations, 
YECREATIONS in PHYSICAL 
\ GRAPHY; or the Earth as It Is. By 
R. M. Zornury. Fifth Edition, 6s. 

THE WORLD of WATERS; or 
Hydrology. By Miss R. M. Zornwry, 
tion, 4s. 6d. 

RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. 
Zornum. Third Edition, 4s. 6. 

RECREATIONS in CILEMISTRY. By 
Grirrirus. Second Edition, 5s 

RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. 
Lewis Tomitnsox, M.A. Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. 

I Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


GEO- 
Miss 


Recreations ia 
Cheaper Edi- 
By Miss R, M, 


Tuomas 


mdon: J 





Now ready, price 7s. 6 i. : 
( XFORD ‘ESS: AYS for 1856. Contri- 
J buted by Members of the University. 
CONTENTS 

1. Comparative Mythology. By Max Miiller, M.A. 
Christ Church, Taylorean Professor. 

The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By 
Montague Bernard, B.C.L. Trinity College. 

3. The Raphael Drawings in the University 
leries. By the Rev Butler, M.A. late Fellow 
of Exeter College. 

The Land-System of Ireland. 
nor Morris, B.A. Oriel College. 

5. National Education. By the Rev. 
Temple, M.A. late Fellow of Balliol College. 

6. Carlovingian Romance. By Richard John King, 
M.A. Exeter College. 


} 
Gal- 


Georg« 
By William O’Con- 


Frederick 





7. Review of Mr. Congreve’s ‘“* Roman Empire ot 
the West. By Goldwin Smith, M.A. Fellow of Uni- 
versity College. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
ae ‘This dz iy is published, 

HE R- AMBLER, for JUye. 
Price ls. 6¢. free by post. 

1. On the Exaggerations of Modern Art—2. King 

William I11.—3. Preston Hall and our New Dig 


bout the Moon—5. Nuns 3 
nd Lima—7. Notices, 


taries—4. A Few Words 

Nurses in the East—6. Cuz 
London: Burns, !7, P« _ 

NEW VOLU MES. 








rtman Stree 





~~ RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
Price ls, board os . 
OVE AND AMBITION. 
4 By the Author of “* Rockingham.” 
Also, lately publis! ed, 
Midshipman Easy ls. 6d By Captain Marryat. 


wee * Brinvilliers. (1s. 6d.) By Albert Smith. 
» Poisoner of the 17th Century 

The King’s hy ls. 6d By Captain Marryat. 

Stories of Waterloo. (ls. 6¢ By W.H.M ixwel 
* The best works of the best authors are u 

in the Rau.way Lrerary, and no one should start 0 

journey without providing 

volumes.” 

London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 


themselves with some 
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abeinilimaal — 
NEW EDITION OF DR. J. D. HOOKER’S LAST 
= WORK, 

Now ready, with 80 Wood-cuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


JOURNALS. Being 


the Sikhim and 


IMALAYAN 


Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, 


Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &c. By 
Joseru Dacron Hooker, M DD. RN K.S. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~~ DEAN LIDDELL’ S ROMAN HISTORY. 
ow rei ‘ol 


STOR Y ‘OF 


HIS 7a oe from the 


f Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em- 
pire : with the History of Literature and Art. By H. 
G. Lippett, D.D. Dex in of Christ Church. 


‘ Dr. ell’s merit is, that in the space of his two 
volumes he has given a lucid, well-marked, and com- 
prehensiv view of the pre “ress and revolutions of the 
om State and peopl rhere is great skill, as well 
as diligence, shown in the amount of facts which are 
collected and cor npressed into the narrative; and the 








story is told, not met with fu ntelligence, but 
with an earnestness and strength of fecling whic h can- 
not be mistaken.”— Guardian 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
a POEMS. 
Now ready, W ns, crown 4to. 24s. 
HE PILG RIM. AGE, ‘end other Poems. 
By the Earl of ELLEsMERE, 
“A pleasant task is be e any future Walpole 


who may be disposed to bring down his predecessor’s 


Catalogue of ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ to the time 
present. Few names in the modern list would figure 
more agreeably than that of the Earl of Ellesmere. 


of the grace- 
Athenawum. 
ixuriously printed, 


This is an agreeable volume nd wort hy 
ful poet from whom it emanates.’ 
“4 very elegant book of 








and including some ravings, has been 
published by Lord Elles ncludes a republica- 
tion of the pleasant ¢ poem on the Holy 
Land, known as the ‘ and other poems, of 


ippearc a b re Eraminer. 
\Ibemark Street. 


which a few have 
Joun Murray, 
RECENT WORKS ON GEOLOGY. 

The following Works may now be had. 
ILURIA: the History of the Oldest 


\) known Rocks containing Organic Remains; with 


a brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the 
Earth. By Sir Roprerick Mvurcnuisox, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of 


With Coloured Geological Map, 


Svo. 


ELEMENTARY 
ges of the Earthand 
Geological Monu- 
S. Fifth Edition, 
8vo. lds. 


the United Kingdom. 
38 Plates, and 150 Wood-cuts. 


Il. 

A MANUAL OF 
GEOLOGY; or the Ancient Chan 
its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its 
ments. By Sir CHartes Lyew, | K 
thoroughly revised, with 750 Wood 


Ill. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or 
the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuaries Lyewn, 
F.R.S. Ninth and Revised Edition. With Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 


Os. 


-cuts. 


Albemarle Street. 


ATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


Joun Murray, 


DEAN MILMAN’S L 
6 vols. Svo. 78s 
J[SPORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 
including that of the POPES to the PONTIFI- 
CATE of NICHOLAS V, By H. H. Mitmay, D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul's. 

“ Dr. Milman brings to his task the skill of a prac- 
tised writer, remarkable powers of expression, of nar- 
rative, of representation; a mind poetical, critical, 
scholarly, and stored with the results of very wide and 
general reading.’’ yaser. 

“ These volumes give a charm to a period of the 
Chureh’s history which is generally but little studied, 
and too often regarded as a desert.’’— Christian Remem- 
orancer. 


Now ready, (with a carefully compiled Index,) 


“No such work has appeared in English eccle- | 


siastical literature—none which combines such breadth 
of view with such depth of research—such high literary 
and artistic eminence with such patient and elaborate 
investigation.’’— Quarterly Review. 

“ The work, in fact, from beginning to end, will be 
coextensive with the great history of Gibbon.’’— 
Westminster Review. 5 


Also, by the Same, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from 


the BIRTH of CHRIST to the EXTINCTION of 
PAGANISM in the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 
Now ready, Third Edition, Map, 8vo. 18s. 
HISTOR Y OF INDIA: the Hindoo 

d and Mahommedan Periods. By the Hon. Mount- 


STUART ELPHINSTONE, 

II. 

1.“ to the B 
- D. CUNNINGHAM, 


A HISTORY OF 
the Origin of the 
By the late ¢ apt. 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


SIKHS, from 
ittles of the Sutlej. 
Second Edition. 


ITT. 

MODERN INDIA. 
System of Civil Government; with some 
the Natives and Native Institut 
CAMPBELL, Second Edition. Maps 


Account of 
By Groner 
16s. 


ms, 
SvO. 


3 IV. 
INDIA AS IT MAY BE. 
t Proposed Government re 
Maps. 12s. 


An Outline 


By GEORGE 


CAMPBELL, 


and licy, 


8vo. 


v. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIA; 


= h Extracts from a Journal kept in the Provinces. 
B ‘ir Exskinré Perry, M.P. late Chief Justice of 
vombay. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


VI. 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVE ZRS 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A Sketch of the 





THE PECTATOR. 
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WORK BY THE LATE LORD “COCKBURN. 




















Just blished, 
In ly demy 8v« uniform with the Lire or Lorp Jerrrey,) and with Port after 
Raeburn, price lds, 
IMORIALS OF HIS TIME 
4 | 4 4 
MEMORIALS S TIME. 
By HENRY COCKBURN 
I One of the Senat of the College of Justice, and Author of the “* Life of Lord Jeffrey 
Edinbur A. and C, BLACK, London: LONGMAN and Co, 
rHE NEW NOVEI This day, in post 8vo. cloth, | Ts. 6d. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, Second Edition, E R 3 H A. 
in 3 vols | ty FreperikKA Brent 
+ LL ARA: or Slave Life in I lrope. | Anruvr Haus, Virrve, and Co. 25, Pat ster Row a 
With fa by Sir A ALD Arison, B } ; ~~ om 
ie is ane varied. and ¢ te oat YSSAYS Bl i h, price 12s. 6d 
conceived. axtfully construct plea told SSAYS BIOGRAPHIC AL and “CR ITI- 
Leader ; } ‘) CAL: chiefly on English Poet By Davi 
**One of the most masterly and deli works of | Masson, A.M. Professor t nglish Literature in 
fiction with which we are acquainted 9 Post, | University College, London, 
All the world will want to read this work itlas | Ca 4 Ma LLAN and Co London: Ber. and 
London : Ricuarp Bextiey, New Burlingt Street DALDY 
} — ; ~ — 
rHE NEW ROMANCE BY MR. ARCHIBALD | *4#W SOGRME on ato cloth, pric i OES. 
BOYD tis day, fes Dire 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. We ATERS of COMFOR \ A Small 
VE CROWN 4 AR D: a Story of | Volume of Devoti mal Poetry of a Practical Cha- 
the Days of Jan By Arcnimanp Boyn, | T°% By the Author of ** Visiting my Relations.” 
Ruther of “The Dechess , rhe Card ; |‘ unbridge: Macwiiian and Co. London: Butt and 
ses exhilara cen, ur l “ hout | __ Dal r¥, 186, Fleet Str - 
. lely imit ; k tt, rep - f and Recently published, crown & 
yuovant spirit of ulventure wh the iof 1 | YERMONS on the LOR D's ‘» RAYER 
narrative 1 ¢ mt a ul u ed a ire M | 
Boyd makes good me = to be classed with Scott } \ and Other Sut mn . 
Press | By Cuaries Pars Krichel iD Prof r of Latin 
London: Ricuarp Bent ey, New Burl ton Street in the Queen’s University, Chaplain to his Excel- 
leney the Lord-Lieutenant of Lreland | late Don- 
FaorEssos CRE As 4 s ~ 4f WOR K. nellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin 
yw ready vols o. 1 . Cambridge : Macmtn.awn and Co London : Bett 
| ISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS. | ___ and Dan S 
Fro m the Foundation of t Empire to the Now ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 Engray ms, 
ae See Sy noe comes. Somer | es Seen AND BARONETAGE 
istory at Un ge idon . 
Ot at Uni ‘ irks Ww t FOR 1856 
rela - ' rn ,! . By Sir Bernarv Burke, Ulster King of Arms, 
war has produced, 5 ween I 7 New Edition, corrected to the pr it t from the 
Creasy has brought ‘to his tas k a mind more t dt " : Nobilit 
historical investigation, and risi hig! in the ele- persone: communsenss , gt Fino 
ated alee 9 4 a ee oe : The best gencalogical and heraldic Dictionary of 
’ spade. . ~ - age ng "Publi oO 1¢ Peerage and Baronetage, and the fi withority on 
es ae yy nr i : — ull questions affecting the aristocracy.”’—(/obe, . 
- us } Hvrsr and Biackert, Publishers, Suc s to H, 
rHE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OI Coisury, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
PREVELYAN,” “ MARRIAGE in HIGH LIFI “Great Mariboroush Gtrest. 
SS a Ga” eee Ve ESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 
EY ( i L R¢ I Successors to Mr. CoL_aury, 


> 
yin 
A Novel 


1 ih E OLD G 





By the Author of ** rrevelyan, Ma " High 
Life 
It written in a gentle touching style, w " 
a peculiar charm of its own We prefer it toany we 
we p have seen by the same authores ithenwun 
rhe story is indeed a very interesting one The 
characters are well drawn and the narrative mate 
and effective.”—Morning Post 
London: Ricuarp Brentiey, New Burlington Street 


VACATION IN BRITTANY. 





d By C, R. Wein 
Author of ‘* Vacation Tour in the United States and 
Canada 
With Illustrations. Post 85 
In a feu days 
ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL, 
By WALTER Wuarrr, 
Author of “* Londoner’s Walk to Land’s End.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. 
Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s 
Series of Original Works. 
In a few days 
MR. BAYLE ST. JOHN'S NEW WORK, 
THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM 
EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, 
PIEDMONT, AND GENOA, 
By Baye Sr. Joux, 
Author of ** Purple Tints of Paris. 
2 vols. pos ’ 
In a few days 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TTARRY 
LORREQUER 
In one volume, 8vo. price One Guinea, 
THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN, 
By Cuaries Lever 
With 40 Illustrations by H. K, Browne, 
On Wednesday 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 








Its People und Resou 
By Baro LIAXTHAUSEN, 
Au o wucasia,” & 
Translated and under tl in 4 
ane f the Author 
0. Rs 
* We have long book which 1 fairly 





exhibit the social state of the Russian people and show 
us their internal organization The volumes by Baron 
Haxthausen fulfil that desire. We have no hesitation 





in saying that they give more valuable information on 
the character of the people and on their 
| tions rural districts than any work that has yet 
been presented to the British public The Press 
* Haxthausen’s book is the book on Russia, and is 
sure to be widely read,”— Globe, 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND 
SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

S. Hitz, Esq. Author of * Travels in Siberia, 

&e. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

CuarMan and Haut, 193, 


s vd 


By 


London : Piccadilly. 
























have just published 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
AKE NGAMI; or Explorations and 
Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in 


By Cuan.es Joun 
0”) Illustra- 


h-Western Africa 
Royal 8vo. with upwards of 


4 
the Wilds 


of Sout 





tic id Map, 30s. bound. 

*One of the most important geographical works 
that have lately appeared. The book is a teresting 
to read as a romance, rhe illustrations by Wolf are 
admirably designed Literary Gazette 

* Mr. Andersson's book may be read with as much 
pleasure as profit Atheneum, 

EMOIRS of the COURT of the 


\ 





i REGENCY, from Original Family Documents, 
By the Duke of Buckimyonam and Cuanpos, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 
‘Two goodly volumes on the ae lish ¢ rt—full 
of new sayings, pictures, ane and enes— 
clearing up much secret history “Ath “eum 
ASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENG- 


ss 
4 


‘4 LISH NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Seutari, 


By a Lady Volunteer, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 
\ SUMMER in NORTHERN EUROPE; 
d including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
the Aland Isles, Gothland, &c. By Seuna Bune 
Bury. 2 vols. 21s. 

* A very lively and agreeable book.” Sun. 

A very welcome contribution to the reading of the 
season,”—Eraminer. 

HE HOLY PLACES; a Narrative of 

Two Years’ Residence in Jerusalem and Palestine, 
By Haxmwer L. Dervis; with Notes on the Dis- 
persed Canaanite Tribes, by Joseru Durvis, late 
British Viece-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. In 2 
vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


VEVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE, 
Vv By Grorce Lavat Cursrexron, Twenty- five 
Years Governor of the House of Correction at Coldbath 


Fields, 2 vols. Just ready.) 
THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
SORROWS OF GE! NTILITY, 


i ome 


By Miss Jewspury. 2 v« 


“* A reme urkably good novel, well a n, amusing, 
sensible, and firm to its purpose rhe story is con- 
structed with much care, and the characters developed 
in the course of it are various and natural, Miss Jews- 
bury has written, in short, a simple and right-minded 
book, in which the old power of her craft as a novelist 
who can retain firmly the interest of her readers is 
umply shown.” — Examiner. 

JEILED HEARTS sy the Author 

of “* The Wife’s Trials.” 3 vols. 
OHN HALIF Gentleman. 
e By the Author of “The Head of the Family.’’ 


3 vols, 


\ ODERN SOCIETY IN ROME, 


By J. R. Beste, Esq. 3 vols. 
ype ‘LYN MARSTON. By the Author 
4 of * Emilia Wyndham.” S3vols. (Just ready.) 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





RECENT WORKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, with 150 Illustrations, | 


2 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


r r Fa 

HANDBOOK of PAINTING : 
the Italian Schools. From the German of Kugler. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir Cuartes EastLakr, 
R.A. President of the Royal Academy. 

** By far the best manual we are acquainted with, for 
every one who, without the opportunity of foreign and 
particularly Italian travel, desires to make a real study 
of art. Its method, its chronological arrangement, and 
its general judicious criticism, make it most instructive 
to a learner.” — The Ecclesiastic. 

_“‘ Those who require a succinct compendium of the 
history of Italian painting, will find what they need in 
* Kugler’s Handbook of Painting,’ edited by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, with numerous and well-executed illustra- 
tions of the most celebrated paintings referred to in it.” 
—Murray’s Handbook of Italy. 


I 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of ITALIAN PAINTERS. Edited 
by Ratru N. Worneum. With a Chart of Con- 
temporary Schools. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

* This book contains a short sketch of the lives and 
works of each artist. A useful tabular view of con- 
temporary painters is appended. We recommend the 
book as a vade-mecum for Continental tourists, as 
necessary as the famous guide in the red livery.”— 
Atheneum, 

** As a portable compendium on Italian painters the 


traveller will find no work in a small space so useful as | 


this; indeed it may be considered as a necessary com- 
panion or supplement to the Handbooks of Italy; ex- 
cept in rare eases, the artist even will find in it all the 
hiographical details necessary for his purpose, with 
indications of the principal works of each painter, and 
a very clear view of the connexion of the different 
Italian schools of painting with each other.” —Murray’s 


Handbook of Italy. 


III, 
HANDBOOK for YOUNG | 
PAINTERS. By C. R. Lesure, R.A. With Dl- | 
lustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Leslie adds one more to the number of ac- 
complished men, who, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, write 
as admirably as they paint. Though the title of his 
* Handbook’ might lead to the inference that it was 
only adapted for artists, it will be read with delight 
and instruction by every person who has any enjoyment 
in pictures,”— Quarterly Review, 

**The volume contains an interesting general view 
of the art of painting, as displayed in the works of the 
best masters of all schools ; it is clearly and elegantly 
written, without resort to technical terms; and it is 
likely to be even more useful as a series of lessons to 
uninstructed picture-seers, than as a ‘Handbook for 
Young Painters.’”—Eraminer. 


IV 


HANDBOOK of ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular Account 
of the Different Styles of Architecture prevailin 
in all Ages and all Countries. By James Frr- 
Gusson. With 850 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s. 


* Weneeded a manual which should give us a succinct 


aecount of all the principal buildings of the world ; | 


which should be intelligible to the general reader, and 
aap informing to the professional artist; which should 
»¢ profusely illustrated with specimens of all the styles 
known to oes existed; and, when we find that it 
answers perfectly its intended purpose, we treat it 
as avaluable and welcome addition to our current lite- 
rature.”— Times. 

Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful ‘ Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture.’”"—Murray’s Handbook of Italy. 


Vv. 
r 4 © AT 
ART and ARTISTS in ENG- 
LAND. Being an Account of the Chief Collec- 
tions of Paintings, Sculpture, Drawings, &c. By 
Dr. WaaGen, Director of the Royal Gallery at 
Berlin. 3 vols. 8vo. 

“* The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to 
contain more of the essence of true connoisseurship 
than any other of the same class that has yet come 
before the public. Dr. Waagen’s name is too familiar 
to the art-world to require any introduction.”—Quar- 
terly Review. 

VI. 


a) ‘uae > 

THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
His Life and Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. 
Bray. With Portrait and Illustrations from his 
chief Works. Feap.4to. 21s, 
_ * The illustrations, drawn with great care, are printed 
in a perfectly new style—in sepia—which gives them 
the effect of drawings. It is difficult at times to escape 
the conviction that the pencil of Stothard himselfhas been 
employed to adorn the volume, We have not opened 
a prettier volume.”— Times. 

“*In Mrs. Bray the painter has found a suitable bio- 
grapher, one who, with sufficient knowledge of art and 
literary taste, possesses a hearty enthusiasm for the 
subject of her memoir, It is a worthy monument to 
the memory of cne whom we respect as a man and 
admire as an artist.”—Literary Gazette. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS. 





l. 

HISTORY of GUSTAVUS ADOL- 
PHUS and of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR to the 
KING’S DEATH. By B. Cuarmay, M.A. Vicar of 
Leatherhead, 8vo. Plans, 12s. 6d. 


9 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited 
by the Right Hon, Lord Joun Russei., M.P. Portraits 
and Vignettes. 8 vols. post 8vo. 4/. 4s. 


3. 
MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and 


SACRED SONGS. Diamond Edition, with Frontis- 
piece, from a Design by T. Creswick, R.A. 32mo. 
2s. 6d. ; morocco, 4s. 


4. 


SELECTIONS from 
of ROBERT SOUTHEY, X&e. 
Law, Joun W. Warrer, B.D. 
completing the Work. 


the LETTERS 
Edited by his Son-in- 
Vols. 
[Nearly ready. 


5. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND: 


or Sketches of our Social History in the Reign of 
Elizabeth. By G. W. Tuoxneury. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
21s. 


6. 


FLEMISH INTERIORS. 


Author of *‘ A Glance behind the Grilles.” Feap. 8vo. 


| with 2 Illustrations, price 7s. 67. 








| F. Brrron, Lieutenant Bombay Army. 


FIRST FOOTSTEPS in EASTERN 
AFRICA; or an Exploration of Harar. By Ricnarp 


8vo, Map and 


Plates. [On the 19th inst. 


8. 

Dr. LINDLEY’S THEORY and 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE. Second Edition, 
much enlarged ; with 98 Wood-cuts, 8vo. 21s. 

9. 
JUNE: a Book for the Country in 


Summer Time. By H. T. Staryron. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


10. 


NOMOS: an Attempt to Demonstrate 


a Central Physical Law in Nature. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ll. 


Clinical Researches on DISEASE in 
INDIA. By Cuartes Morenrap, M.D. Principal of 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


12. 
Dr. BUTLER’S ROLLS CHAPEL 


SERMONS. Edited, with Notes in Reply to Mackin- 
tosh, Wardlaw, and Maurice, by the Rev, R. Car- 
MICHAEL, M.A, 8vo. 9s. 


13. 


The DOCTRINE of INSPIRATION: | 


an Inquiry concerning the Infallibility, Inspiration, 
and Authority of Holy Writ. By the Rev. J. Mac- 
naucut, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


4. 
Mr. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAY on 


the LIFE and GENIUS of THOMAS FULLER. 
With Selections from his Writings. (Completing the 
“Traveller's Library.”) 16mo. 2s. 6d.; or 2 Parts. Ls. 
each, 


15. 
GONZAGA DI CAPPONT: a Dra- 


matic Romance. By Henry Soiity. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


16. 
Knowledge for the Young. 
STEPPING-STONE to NATURAL 
HISTORY: Vertebrate or Back-Boned Animals. By 


James Owes. With numerous Wood-cuts, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.; or in 2 Parts, ls. each. [Vert week. 


17. 
NOTES on BOOKS: being an 


Analysis of the Works published during each Quarter 
by Messrs. Lonaman and Co, No. V. May 1856, Feap. 
4to. gratis. 


London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and 


Ill. and IV. | 


By the 


[June 7, 1856. 


a 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND 
SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BOTHWELL: a Poem. By W. £, 
Aytoun, D.C.L. Author of ‘‘ Lays of the Seot- 
tish Cavaliers,’ &e. 

[Zo he published in June. 


| ESSAYS, CRITICAL and IMAGIWA. 
TIVE. By Professor Witson. In continy- 
ation of the Collected Edition of his Works. 
Edited by Professor FERRIER. [In the Press, 


| MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of SCOTLAND. Vols. I. to V. price 
10s. 6d. each. The Sixth Volume is in the 
press. 


|THE SKETCHER. By the Rey, 
| Joun Eacues, A.M. Oxon. Originally pub- 
lished in ** Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ 

[ To be published in June. 





GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN and 
VENETIAN DOMINATION, a.p. 1453-1821, 
By Georce Fryiay, LL.D. Athens. 10s. 6¢ 


INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC: 

the Theory of Knowing and Being. By J. F. 

| Ferrier, A.B. Oxon. Professor of Moral Phi- 

losophy and Political Economy at St. Andrews. 
The Second Edition, pric e 10s. 6d. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Profes- 
| sor Wrison. Edited by Professor Ferrier 
|} 4 vols. price 24s. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGN 
under OMER PASHA. With Illustrations, 

| 10s. 67. 


By the same Author, 
THE RUSSIAN SHORES of the BLACK 
| SEA. és. 
MINNESOTA and the FAR WEST. }°». 6d 


| 
} 


The STORY of the CAMPAIGN of 
| SEBASTOPOL, Written in the Camp. By 
Lieut.-Col. Hamiey. With coloured Lllustra- 
) tions, 21s. 
| 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISs- 
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BOOKS. 


MEMORIALS 





OF HIS ‘TiME,* 


COCKBURN’S 
Tur late Lord Cockburn, of the Seottish Bench, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1779, and died in 1854, His family was connected 
both with the land and the law; his father was a Laird of Cock- 
nen as Well as a Baron of the Scotch Exchequer; the first Lord 
Melville was his uncle. Young Henry Cockburn was sent to the 
High School in 1787, and to the College of Edinburgh in 1793 ; 
acquiring little at either seminary, so far as the learned languages 
went, and, like Gibbon at Oxford, rather receiving a distaste for 
study. ‘The lectures of Finlayson, Professor of Logie, and Du- 
ald Stewart, Professor of Moral Philosophy, first stimulated him, 
loss by what they actually taught, than, in Finlayson’s case, by 
awakening the mind, and in Stewart’s, by exciting a love of lite- 
rature and virtue. His success at the bar was decisive; but, 
being a stanch Whig in days when Liberalism impli d proserip- 
tion, he did not attain the oflicial honours of the profession till 
the accession of Earl Grey to the Premiership, in 1830, when he 
was appointed Solicitor-General, Je firey being Lord-Advocate ; 
and in 1834 he was raised to the bench. 
Henry Cockburn, however, was something 
lawyer, and a consistently active politician in days when consist- 
ency to party meant adherence to principles. He had a taste for 
literature, and, what in those days was much rarer, for art and ar- 
He was a contributor to the Edinburgh Review, and 


more than a successful 


cheology. 


! ° 
| nonexistent, 





mixed familiarly with that galaxy of literary and scientific cele- | 


brities which threw a lustre over Edinburgh during the first part 
of the present century ; while youthful memory, or observation 
if somewhat distant from its objects, acquainted him with the 
stronger and tougher characters of a sterner time. 
gave him that definite conception and clear expression (within th 
limits of a man’s natural capacity) which Chesterfield notes as a 
characteristic of lawyers, and he had the activity which Chaucer 
ascribes to his Sergeant. These things, however, are common toa 
class. Henry Cockburn possessed a keen perception of character, 
noting the slightest qualiti s of mind, as well as the more ex- 
ternal traits of manners or costume that indicate mind. He 
looked upon passing life with discerning eyes, and correctly in- 
ferred approaching change from apparently slight causes. His 
style, copious in the accumulation of particulars necessary to 
make out the reality he is describing, is simple, natural, and easy, 
with sufficient refinement and considerable variety of structure. 
It has also a touch of the quietest satire—so quiet that it may not 
be perceptible to every reader. 

These Memorials of His Time were begun in 1821, in the vigour 
of his life, and were, with the exception of some revisions and ad- 
ditions, completed in 1830, In form and to some extent in sub- 
stance they are an autobiography; entering rather fully into his 
school and college days, and noticing in after life any remarkable 
event that occurred to himself. The autobiography is also a 
framework for observations on and descriptions of public men, 
political events, public opinion in Scotland from the bad times of 
the French Revolution till the approaching triumph of Reform, 
Scottish manners during the same period, and Edinburgh topo- 


H is profe ssion | 


This is one of several pictures of the state of Scot- 
land at the close of the last century ; in which piece merit enough 
is attributed to the author’s friends the Whig lawyers,—an amiable 
weakness which Harry displays throughout his Memorials. 

**A country gentleman with any public principle except devotion to 
Henry Dundas was viewed as a wonder, or rather as a monster. This was 
the creed also of almost all our merchants, all our removeable office-holders, 
and all our public corporations. So that, literally, everything depended on 
a few lawyers; a class to which, in modern times, Scotland owes a debt of 
gratitude which does not admit of being exaggerated. Nor have any men, 
since our revolution, been obliged to exercise patriotism at greater personal 
risk or sacrifice. Could there have been the slightest doubt of their purity 
or courage, publie spirit must have been extinguished in Scotland. The 
real strength of their party lay in their being right, and in the tendency of 
their objects to attract men of ability and principle. ; 

‘** With the people put down, and the Whigs powerless, Government was 
the master of nearly every individual in Scotland, but especially in Edin- 
burgh, which was the chief seat of its influence. The intidelity of the 
French gave it almost all the pious; their atrocities all the timid ;" rapidly 
increasing taxation and establishments all the venal; the higher and middle 
ranks were at its command, and the people at its feet. The pulpit, the 
bench, the bar, the colleges, the Parliamentary electors, the press, the ma- 
gistracies, the local institutions, were so completely at the service of the 
party in power, that the idea of independence, besides being monstrous and 
absurd, was suppressed by a feeling of conscious ingratitude. And in addi- 
tion to all the ordinary sources of Government influence, Henry Dundas, an 
Edinburgh man, and well caleulated by talent and manners to make despot- 
ism popular, was the absolute dictator of Scotland, and had the means of 
rewarding submission, and of suppressing opposition, beyond what were 
ever exercised in modern times by one person, in any portion of the empire. 

** The true state of things, and its effects, may be better seen in a few 
specific facts, than in any general description. 

** As to our ? there was no popular representation; all Town- 
Councils clected themselves; the Established Church had no visible rival; 
persons were sent to the criminal courts as jurymen very nearly according 
to the discretion of the Sheriff of their county; and after they got there, 
those who were to try the prosecution were picked for that duty by the pre- 
unchecked by any peremptory challenge. In other words, we 


stitutions 


siding Judge, 


had no free political institutions whatever. 
' 


| Caledonian Mercury, t 


graphy—for the ‘‘ romantic town” has proportionately grown as | 


much as London during the same period of time, The minuteness 
of the topographical accounts may sometimes appear rather local 
to those who are unacquaint d with Edinburgh, or who do not see 
in it atype of the urban growth which has during the last seventy 
years especially distinguished the Angle-Saxon race in Great Bri- 
tain, America, and Australia. The same remark may apply to the 
Edinburgh polities, and occasionally to the Edinburgh characters ; 
but the last especially are redeemed from provincialism by the 
obvious truth and naturalness of the likeness. 

It is, indeed, mainly as a portrait gallery of men and manners 
that the great charm of this book consists, though its ralue to 
the future social and political historian will be considerable. 
When the excesses of the French Revolution and their ill-judged 
patronage by the Whigs had thoroughly frightened the majority 
of the re spectable classes, Opposition politi s exposed their pro- 
fessors to disrepute in England, and often to social persecution. 
Still, a cautious man was safe from actual proceedings; and 
even if he had imprudently committed himself, the Jury was a 
palladium, and public opinion had an influence upon th 
Judges and the Crown. In some sort Dublin might be worse than 
Edinburgh, but there was little chance for a man in Scotland 
Whom the authorities determined to put down: for the Judge 
selected the Jury ; th: r had no right of challenge ; the 
punishment of transportation for ‘‘sedition”—meaning any- 
thing displeasing to authority—was ready to remove a man; and 
the Judges cared nothing for public opinion, which in fact was 
Black, Edin- 
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“The consequences of this were exactly what might have been expected, 
and all resolved into universal prostration. The Town-Councils who elected 
the Burgh Members of Parliament, and the 1500 or 2000 Freeholders who 
elected the County Members, formed so small a body, that a majority, and in- 
deed the whole of the m, were quite easily held by the Government strings ; 
especially asthe burgh electors were generally dealt with on a prineiple which 
almitted of considerable economy. Except at Edinburgh, there was only one 
Member for what was termed a district of four or five burghs. Each town- 
council elected adelegate ; and these four or five de legat« s elected the Mem- 
ber; and instead of bribing the Town-Couneils, the established practice was 
to bribe only the delegates, or indeed only one of them, if this could secure 
the majority. Not that the Councils were left unrefreshed, but that the hooks 
with the best baits were set for the most effective fishes. There was no free, 
and consequently no discussing press, For a short time, two newspapers, the 
Scots Chronicle und the Gazetteer, raved stupidly and vulgarly, and as if their 
real object had been to cast discredit on the cause they professed to espouse, 
The only other ne —, so far as I recollect, were the still surviving 

1e Courant, and the Advertiser ; and the only other 
periodical publication was the doited Scots Magazine, This magazine and 
these three newspapers actually formed the whole regular produce of the 
Edinburgh periodical press. Nor was the absence of a free public press 
compensated by any freedom of public speech. Public political meetings 
could not arise, for the elements did not exist. I doubt if there was one 
during the twenty-five years that succeeded the year 1795, Nothing was 
viewed with such horror as any political congregation not friendly to existing 
power. No one could have taken a part in the business without making up 
hmind to be a doomed man. No prudence could protect against the false- 
hood or inaccuracy of spies; and a first conviction of sedition by a judge- 
picked jury was followed by fourteen years’ transportation, 4s a body to 
be deferred to, no public existed,” 

Preéminent in that bad age was Justice-Clerk Macqueen of Brax- 
field—the Thurlow, or, as the memorialist says in reference to the 
political trials of 1793-’94, ‘the Jeffreys of Seotland.” Yet 
there was a courage, humour, and naturalness about the man, 
which inspired a kind of admiration, Lord Cockburn’s portrait 
of him is one of his most elaborate delineations. 

** Strong-built and dark, with rough cyebrows, powerful eyes, threaten- 
ing lips, and a low growling voice, he was like a formidable blacksmith. 
His accent and his dialect were exaggerated Scotch; his language, like his 
thoughts, short, strong, and conclusive. 

‘** Qur commercial jurisprudence was only rising when he was sinking ; 
and, being no reader, he was too old both in life and in habit to master it 
familiarly ; though even here he was inferior to no Scotch lawyer of his 
time, except Ilay Campbell the Lord President. But within the range of 
the feudal and the civil branches, and in every matter depending on natural 
ability and practical sense, he was very great; and his power arose more 
from the force of his reasoning and his vigorous application of principle, 
than from cither the extent or the accuracy of his learning. I have heard 
good observers describe with admiration how, having worked out a prin- 
ciple, he followed it in its application, fearlessly and triumphantly, dashing 
all unworthy obstructions aside, and pushed on to his result with the vigour 
and disdain of a consummate athlete. And he had a colloquial way of ar- 
guing, in the form of question and answer, which, done in his clear abrupt 
style, imparted a dramatic directness and vivacity to the scene 

** With this intellectual force as applied to law, his merits, I fear, cease, 
Illiterate and without any taste for retined enjoyment, strength of under- 
standing, which gave him power without cultivation, only encouraged him 
to a more contemptuous disdain of all natures less coarse than his own. 
Despising the growing improvement of manners, he shocked the feelings 
even of an age which with more of the formality had far less of the sub- 
stance of decorum than our own. Thousands of his sayings have been pre- 
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rved, and the staple of the m is indecenc) . which he succeeded in making “| people ota philenthoos sical turn overlook aii Is ae liate] un- 
people enjoy « t least end v he vy laughter, energy of manner, | der their eves, to ee e a similar abuse at a dist; ice, The 
und roueh humour Almost the sale story pe him IL ever heard that had ‘ 


following picture of th late abolition of slavery in Great 


’ 
britain 





; , 
in in it without immodesty, was when a butler gave up his place be- 











" - "7 9 ** . re « » " 0 + < _ he . 
cause his Lordship’s wife was alwavs scolding him: ‘ Lord!’ he exclaimed, | will be new to n any ; yet some years ] fore this event str nuous 
‘ ve've little to complain o’ ; ye may be thankfu’ ye’re no married to her.’ efforts were making in favour of the Negroes. 
+ ’ ue hs i iw An exposition of things not merely true, but proveable, and yet 7 

“ This union of talent with a passion for rude predomination, exercised dible, would be a very curious work And few countries « supply bet- 
in a very discretionary court, tended to form 2 formidable and dangerous | ter materials for it than Scotland, where modern changes hay x 
judicial char: wter. This ay ppeared too often in ordinary cases; but all stains merous and so striking. ' ; 
on his administration of the common business of his court disappear in the Pes Fo example, the re are few peopl who now know tha ecently as 
indelible iniquity of the political trials of 1793 and 1794. In these he was 1799 the re were slaves in this country. Twenty-tive vears before, that ca 
the Jeffreys of Scotland. He as the head of the Court, and the only very | 1 1775, there must have been thousane 8 ol them; for th Ss was then ¢} 
powerful man it contained, was the real director of its presen. The | condition of all our colliers and salters. Chey were literally slaves. J] 
reports m ike his abuse of the jud; ement-seat bad enough; but his miscon- could not be Kile d nor dire ( tly u rtured; but the \ belong i the serfs 
duct was not so fully disclosed in formal decisions and ch: ve es, as it trans- | of an older time, to their respective works, with whi h they were s 
pired in casual remurks and general manner. ‘ Let them bring me prison- | part of the gearing. With a few very rig id exceptions, the condition 
ers, and I'll tind them law,’ used to be openly stated as his suggestion, head_of the family was the condition of the whole house. For 





when «an intended political prosecution was marred by anticipated difficul- child, if never entered with the work, w is free, yet entering Was its natura] 
ties. If innocent of this atrocious sentiment, he was scandalously ill-used | and almost certain destination ; for its doing so was valuable to its father, 
by his frie ai by whom I repeatedly heard it ascribed to him at ‘the time, | and its getting into any’ other employment in the neighbourhood was re. 
and who, instead of denying it, spoke of it asa thing understood, and rather | Siste d by the owner, 50 that wives, daughters, and sons, we nt on fr 
admired it as worthy of the man and of the times. Mr. Horner, (the father | gencration to generation under the system which was the family door OF 
of Francis,) who was one of the jurors in Muir’s ease, told me that when | course It was the interest of a wise master to use them well, as it was t 








he was passing, as was often done then, behind the bench to get into the his other cattle well. But, as usual, the human animal had the worst of j¢ 
box, Braxtic ld, who knew him, whispered, * Come awa, Maister Horner, It had rights, and could provoke by alluding to them. It could alarm 
come awa, and he Ip us to hang ane o’ thae daamned scoondrels.’  [J/ang | mutiny. It could not be slain, but it had no protection against ite of t 
was his phrase for all kinds of punishment.] The reporter of Gerald's e: use | Tanny or anger. We do not now know much of their exact personal o 
could not ve wba to make the prisoner say more than that ‘ Christianity | Mest condition. But we know what their work makes them, even 
was an innovation. But the full truth is, that in stating this view he they are free, and within the jealous ben vole nce of a softerage. We know 
added, that all great men had been reformers, ‘ even our Savi that they formed a separate and avoided tribe, as to a great exte nt + ey s 
‘Muckle he made o’ that,’ chuckled Braxficld in an under-voice, ‘ he was | 40, with a language and habits of their own. And we know what slay er 
hanget’ Before Hume's Commentaries had made our criminal record in- | even in its best form is, and does. The completeness of their degra 





telligible, the forms and precedents were a mystery understood by the in- disclosed by one public fact. The statute passed in 1701, which has beer 


itiated alone, and by nobody so much as by Mr. Joseph Norris, the ancient | extolled as the Seoteh Habeas Corpus Act, proceeds on the preamb] 

clerk. Braxfield used to qu ish antic ipated doubts by saying, ‘ Hoot! just | ‘Our Sovereign Lord, considering pes the interest of all his good subjects 

gie me Josie Norrie and a gude jury, an’ I'll doo for the fallow.’ He died that the liberty of their persons be duly secured, Yet, whil introduen 

in 1799, in his seve mhrenge A. year,” regulations against ‘wrongous imprisonment, and undue delays in tri 

: : the statute contains these words, ‘* And sicklike it is hereby provided 

declared that this present act is noways to be extended to colliers or salt 

That is, being slaves, they had no personal liberty to protect. * * * 

‘The tirst link of their chain was broken in 1775, by the 15th 

George Third, chap. It sets out on the preamble, that ‘m 
and salters ave in @ state of slavery and bo > It emanci; 

} ones entirely,—that is—those who after the Ist of July 1774 * shall begin to 
work as colliers and salters.’ But the existing ones were only liberat 


} 


radually ; those under twenty-one in seven years; those between twent 





Something as regards mode may be ascribed to Braxfield’s 
age ; but not much, unless it be said that the less influence of 
social opinion in the last century enabled every man to show like 
what he was. Twenty years after Braxtield’s death, died Adam 
Rolland, an advocate who must have been trained in much the 
same school as the judge. He was said to have been the original 
of Scott’s Pleydell ; but this seems impossible—there is not a 














trait in common. | one and thirty-five in ten years. The liberation of the father was declared 
“His dresses, which were changed at least twice every day, were always | to liberate his family. And the freed were put under the act 1701. But 

of -Y _— old beau cut; the vicissitudes of fashion being contemptibl in | this measure, though effective in checking new slavery, was made very 

the sight of a person who had made up his own mind as to the perfection of | nearly use less in its application to the existing slaves by one of 1 

a wchem soem s outward covering. The favourite hues were black and ogi | tions Instead of becoming free by mere lapse of time, no slave obtained 

berry ; the stuffs velvet, fine euseemanns and satin. When all got up, no | his liberty unless he instituted a legal proceeding in the Sheriff Court, and 


artificial rose could be brighter, or stiffer. Ile was like one of the ere ae incurred all the cost, delay, and trouble of a capacity to do 
come to life again in a collection of dried butterflies. I think I see him. which was extinguished by ‘th invariable syst ilwavs having 
There he moves, a few yards backwards and forwards in front of his house | their workmen in their debt. The result was that, in general, the existir 
in Queen Street; crisp in his mu th rry-coloured kerseymere coat, single- slave was only liberated by death. 7 | 

breasted ; a waistcoat of the same, with large old-fashioned pockets ; black * But this last link was broken in June 1799, by th dvth George Third 
satin breeches, with blue steel buttons; bright morocco shoes, with silver or | chap. 56, which enacted, that from and after its date ‘all the colliers in 











blue steel buckles ; white or Quaker grey silk stockings ; a copious frill and | Scotland who were bound colliers at the passing of thi Bc George Third, 
ruffles ; a dark brown, gold-headed, slim cane, or a slender green silk um- | chap. 28, shall be free from their servitude” This anni d the relic. 

brella; everything pure and uncreased. The countenance befitted the | “* These two statutes seem to have been neither the oftect nor the eause 

garb; for the blue eves were nearly motionless, and the cheeks, especially | any public excitement. I do not see either of them even mentioned im the 
when slightly touched by vermilion, as elear and as ruddy as a wax doll’s; s Magazine. People cared nothing about colliers on their own account, 
and they we re neatly flanked by two delice tely pomatumed and powdered and the taste for improving the lower orders had not then begun to dawn 

side-curls, from behind which there flowed, or rather stuck out, a thin pig- Pointed stories of celebrated men fly about, and are repeated, 
tail in a shining black riband, And there he moves, slowly and nicely, especially if they furnish an illustration of anything, till it is 
picking his steps as if a stain would kill him, and looking timidly but some- | blis} Te = lin Burke’ 
what slyly from side to side, as if conscious that he was an object, and Lop less to establish the truth, Cockburn was counsel in Burke's 


amiline in self-satisfaction,’ The whole fieure and manner sucsested the | ¢ase, defending his paramour ; and this story was not only told 





idea of a costly brittle toy, new out of its box. It trembled in company, but printed of him, appare ntly to illustrate the morality of the 
and shuddered at the vicinity of a petticoat But when well set, as L often | bar, 

saw him, with not above two or three old friends, he could be correctly * The evidence against Burke was far too clear t | en by ev 
merry, and had no objection wl itever to a quiet bottle of wood claret. But Monceviilts encray and talent: tut the woman who had been assiencd ' 
an stranger, or a word out of joint, made him dumb and wretched my care eseaped  erncelnge wih ewes ie ‘aceasta dain tin: Gener teehee 


** It is difficult to account for his practice; for though industrious, ho- | [ft js stated 
nourable, kind, and timidly judicious, he had slender talents, and no force 
and the 


in vol. 44 page 101 of the Q 


> | ment I was addressing the Jury I whisper 
>in which he acted was one in which I should have thought that - 








- ; |} ons swallow it!’ And I suppose that a 
neither bar nor bench would have had any patience with gilded filigree L | the principles of morality) was reviewed in 
wonder Braxtield did not murder him by a single grunt. However, [T sup- | as T understand. comments upon it as a pict 


pose that there must have been something more in him than Lam aware of, | ytterly untrue. No one could be more hone 
else he could not have been the oracle that some people held him. When 1 | [ was? and am. that there was not suffiei 
was about to begin my legal studies, | was reckoned a singularly fortunate | conviction of Helen Macdoucal rheref 
vouth, because he had condescended to intimate that he would advise m«¢ 
ow to conduct them, 1 was therefore ordered to wait upon him.”’ 


In strange contrast with the manners and character of Rolland, This notice could be extended by * characters ” with nicer and 
let us look at the age which must have seen his * youthful | | more critical diserimin: ce ts any Gate, as Dugald Stewart, 
prime,” and that in which he was bred was no better. The writer | Playfair, Alison the preacher ; as well as by many sketches of 








| ment cou/d be uttered. At any rate, none such, and 
were uttered.” 


Is speaking of 1780- 90. manners. The growth of freedom of cieion, which, like the im- 
** Yet, in some respects, there was far more coarseness im the formal ag 


than in the free one Two vices especially, which have been long banished e oe ptibl ~— Fo me _ aoa: ws _— sie but ich . noted 
from all respectable society, were very prevalent, if not universal, among by marks, cou on Se ironi¢ ae se See ee i OMS Sre- 
the whole upper ranks—swearing and drunkenness. Nothing was mor quent events. These and some similar topics of less moment 
common than for gentlemen who had dined with ladies, and meant to rejoin | must be sought in the volume; which we can heartily recom- 
them, to get drunk. ‘To get drunk in a tavern, seemed to be considered as mend. It has the attraction of go ssip and aneedot with the 
a natural if not an intended consequence of going to one, Swearing was | value of biography and historv. 

thought the right and the mark of a gentleman, And, tried by this test, } ; . : 

nobody, who had not seen them could now be made to believe how many | ’ 

gentlemen there were. Not that people were worse-tempered then than | WADE SHEIL 6 GLIMPSES 01 ” wE AED BASEERS 
now. They were only coarser in their manners, and had got into a IN PERSIA, 


bad style of admonition and dissent. And the evil provoked its own Tus volume eontains L ady Sheil’s reminiscences of Persia during 


I 
continuance; because nobody who was blamed cared for the censure, | a residence of some time as lady-head of the English mission, to- 
or understood that it was serious, unless it was clothed in exeeration; and 


any intensity even of kindness or of logic, that was not embodied in solid gether with an account of her overl: and j  eage~ se. through Poland, 
commination, « vaporated, and was supposed to have been meant to evapo- Southern Itussi: a, _the Caue puter: and a: Cat asi SB manger 
rate, in the very uttering. The naval chaplain justitied his cursing the Although the Persians are more liberal or indifferent in matters of 
sailors, because it made them listen to him ; and Braxtield apologized to a | 1 ligion than the Turks or pe rh laps any Mahometan P opl , custom 
—_ whom he damned at whist for bad play, by declaring that he had mis- 


| } Swag f T) still prevents the appearance of a woman in publie, so that Ladv 

Ken r ior Is V s ’ us ) etic s ‘ | “ 

aol by “ us odious practice was applied with particular | Sheil was not visible on ceremonious occasions, or even at din- 

pt a ness by those in authority towards their inferiors. In the army it we at har m } ‘f Persi saan Of 

was universal by officers towards soldiers; and far more : frequent than is | Z@TS at her own house if Persian gentlem« n were present. 

now credible by masters towards servants.” course there were ample means of visiting ladies, but, un- 
It is the custom of all ages to look too exclusively to their own * Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lady Shi With Notes on 


day, and to vituperate whatever differs from them. Sometimes ca," ves, Srerkomane, Sesterions, Ehiva, » See ’ 
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luckily, there were reasons for not cultivating the intimacy of the | Among the e nspirat , 11 


majority : it is only such personages as the Shah’s mother, or half- 








<ister, or the head-wife of some great he seems 
ty have visited. Her matt therefor consists 
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the composition of the Prime Minister himself, and were chiefly in praise of 
the Shah's government ; but this practice is said not to be confined to Persia. 
Censure on any subject was rigidly excluded, exactly as if the Petersburg 
Gazette had been adopted as a model. This Englishman enjoyed no sine- 
cure ; besides the above Gazette for the public, he had the superintendence 
of another newspaper, designed only for the eye of the Shah and his Minis- 
ter. The latter journal contained all the European political intelligence 
deemed unsuitable for the Persian public, besides details of gossip and scan- 
dal likely to give amusement to the Shah.” 

Besides the more solid subjects we have touched upon, the 
reader will find many topics of a lighter kind in the volume. 
Colonel Sheil has added essays in the form of notes on various po- 
litical, military, and ethnological questions connected with the 
past and present state of the country. 


MOREHEAD’S CLINICAL RESEARCHES ON 
DISEASE IN INDIA.* 

Tue author of this work has served a quarter of a century in 
India, in very various places and positions, ending at last in the 
Principalship of the Grant Medical College, and several high 
offices connected with hospitals, &e, at Bombay. On returning 
to England for his health, an additional year of absence was 
granted him in order that he might draw up a work on the Dis- 
eases of India, ‘ caleulated not only for the students educated in 
Indian Medical Colleges, and for Indian graduates, but also for 
medical commissioned officers of the Honourable Company’s ser- 
vice on first arrival in India, and till such time as they have ac- 
quired that experience which years of services alone can supply.” 
The work before us is the result of Dr. Morehead’s holiday; and 
it forms an extensive and complete view of the diseases in India, 
whether general disorders influenced by the climate, or com- 
plaints more peculiar to the country. 
the author’s extensive practice and observation, but of the gene- 
ral experience of the hospitals with which he has been connected, 
and of the writings of some other Indian practitioners. 

The primary object of the work seems to have been that of a 


DR. 


text-book, in which a strictly practical view should be taken of 


the causes, nature, and treatment of diseases; so that the Indian 
student should have a guide to practice ready to his hand, and 
the European practitioner just arrived in India might have a 
work before him that should at once and safely modify the opin- 
ions formed under a totally different system of climate and mode 
of living to those in which he is suddenly placed. Truths esta- 
blished by experience are the first consideration, not novel the- 
ories, or hypotheses, or discoveries, unless directly tending to 
wractical treatment. New views are indeed continually met with ; 
Put they do not refer to the abstract principles of medicine, as it 
were, but to the safest modes of proceeding. Dr. Morehead, for 
instance, in his introduction, combats the opinion that Europeans 
are more liable to bilious affections than the natives, if they 
adopt the native mode of living, especially in regard to food. 

“The European soldier or sailor [and the same observation may probably 
be applied to most Europeans civil or military] lately arrived in India does 
not readily appreciate or adapt himself to the alterations in habits of life 
necessary to the maintenance of health under these circumstances of a 
warmer climate. The excesses, therefore, which in the cold climate might 
be unattended with disorder, are, under the increased predisposition conse- 
quent on the influence of elevated temperature, followed by derangement. 

** Bilious diarrhwa or cholera is in these circumstances very apt to oceur ; 
and the theory usually conceived of this event is in all probability correct, 
viz. that defective elimination of hydrocarbon by the lungs, under di- 
minished heat-generation, is liable to throw on the liver the burden of the 
elimination of these elements, when they are present in excess in the sys- 
tem. But it by no means follows from this that, when there is the just re- 
lation between food-supply and excretion, which is implied in the habits of 
every prudent resident in a warm climate, there obtains more of action of 
the liver vicarious of the lung in the one climate than in the other.”’ 
Similar originality of views or opposition to received opinions will 
be found scattered among the observations on particular diseases, 
but they still have the character of being immediately applicable 
to the treatment of patients. They are distinguished by keen 
observation, judicious reasoning, and, it strikes us, by safety. 
The day of active practice seems to have passed in India as else- 
where. 

The diseases in the book are divided into classes, the different 
subdivisions being included under the generic head. The sub- 
jects that occupy the largest space, and are the most fully consi- 
dered, are the numerous affections of the liver, and fevers—inter- 
mittent, remittent, eruptive, and continued, with a short notice 
of the plague of the Levant, the yellow fever, and the fevers of 
colder climates. Cholera and dysentery are of course handled at 
length; Bright’s disease, and chest disorders, both of which scem 
more common among the natives than among Europeans, are also 
somewhat elaborately considered, as well as tetanus, which is 
not an uncommon complaint in India. There are a variety of 
other diseases more or less fully discussed. 

The plan is the same throughout, varying only with the number 
of facts and the extent of the exposition. The prevalence and 
causes of the particular disease are first exhibited, then the 
symptoms, and next the treatment. Selected cases illustrate the 
observations of the text, and hospital statistics show the monthly 
proportions of admissions, deaths, &e. As the object is to assist 
practice, the book is printed so that the cases may be passed by 
those who wish to master the principles contained in the text. 
At the same time, a catalogue raisonné in the form of an index 
presents a continuous view of the cases, with a reference to the 

* Clinical Researches on Disease in India. By Charles Morehead, M.D., Prin- 
cipal of Grant Medical College, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medi- 
= and of Clinical Medicine, §c. In two volumes, Published by Longman and 


It is the result not only of 





rT 
page where they will be found, for those who may wish to study 
the particular facts of disease by themselves. : 

The professional and practical nature of the work, as well as its 
extent, of course preclude that species of popularity which may 
arise from the account of an expected or prevailing pestilence, op 
a disease common to the country of the reader, or some treatise on 
the management of life. There are, however, passages of general 
interest, indicative of native manners, or constitution. Here 
are some facts as to the proportion and relative effects of deliriun 
tremens, 

‘** During the six years from 1848 to 1853, 41 eases were admitted into the 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital : of these, two proved fatal, one being an Eu. 
ropean whose case has just been detailed. The classes chiefly attected were 
Hindoos and native Christians. Though the lower classes of the Parsee commu. 
nity drink spirits to great excess, and though I have often seen them tremu- 
lous, and exhibiting other indications of intemperance, I have never seen 
one in the second stage of delirium tremens : the cause of this fact I am un. 
able to explain.” 

Idiopathic tetanus is a much more common disease in India 
than in Europe; though Dr. Morehead seems to think that the 
idiopathic and traumatic forms are alike,—that is to say, that 
there exists a constitutional predisposition which may be excited 
by a wound or natural causes, of which last, cold is the cause 
generally assigned by patients themselves. Tetanus from strych- 
nia he has only seen once, when a m« dical apprentice swallowed 
an over-dose by mistake, and recovered. His description of the 
symptoms from natural disease are opposed to those advanced 
for the defence in the Rugeley case, from the length of time which 
it generally takes to run its course. 

“Tetanus has been divided into acute and chronic. By the first is under- 
stood severity of form, and a fatal result generally within nine days. By th 
second, less severity of symptoms, a protrac ted course, and often a successful 
termination.”’ 

There seem in India to be preliminary symptoms, not existent 
or not reported at Rugeley. 

“Mr. Peet has called attention to a peculiarity in the expression of the 
countenance which he correctly thinks is the earliest indication of tetanus, 
He says—* But, even before pain 1s ¢ omplained of, there is often something 
very peculiar in the expression of the face: it is not easy, perhaps, to de- 
scribe exactly in what this change consists,—it has seemed to me to depend 
upon an apparent increase in breadth, the angles of the mouth being in 
some degree drawn outwards, the lips compressed, and the eyelids slightly 
corrugated. This expression is very different from that present at a later 
period, in which the skin is wrinkled, the furrows of the face highly de- 
veloped, the angles of the mouth depressed, and the whole appearance that 
which has been so well designated by the term ‘ risus sardonicus.’ The 
length of time over which the change in the expression of face first noticed 
may extend Iam unable to state: I have witnessed and pointed it out ten 
hours before any other symptom of tetanus was present.’ 

The greater or less permanent rigidity is followed, sooner or later, and 
sometimes very speedily, by spasmodic contractions, which vary in foree, 
frequency, duration, extent, and preference for particular muscles. In these 
variations consists the difference in severity in different cases. The extent 
and force of the permanent rigidity are always in proportion to the force, 
frequency, duration, and extent of the spasms. ‘The spasms may recur at 
intervals, ranging from two or three minutes to half an hour or more, and 
may endure for a second or two to half a minute or a minute. The prefer- 
ence given to one set of muscles over another occasions the varieties which 
have been previously alluded to. 

“The spasms may recur without any appreciable excito-motor impression, 
but they are generally very readily excited by trifling causes, as the sound 
of the voice, the motion of the observer's hand, the slightest touch, &e. 

‘**T concur with Mr. Peet in believing that it is not always possible to say 
from the symptoms at the commencement whether the course of the disease 
will be rapid and fatal or prolonged and recovered from. I have seen eases 
that gave every promise of being mild become suddenly and unexpectedly 
aggravated, and others which threatened to be severe become unexpectedly 
moderated, 

** The statement usually made, that the fatal result from tetanus occurs 
for the most part within nine days from the commencement of the attack, 
is on the whole correct. Yet exceptional cases are by no means uncommon, 
I have seen several in which death vook place as late as the twentieth day, 
under recurrence of an aggravation of the symptoms, or in consequence of 
increasing asthenia. And I entertain the opinion that more frequent re- 
coveries, and a more protracted course in fatal cases, would result from treat- 
ment, if depressing remedies and full nareotism were abandoned, and mo- 
derate anodynes, with tonies, stimulants, and support, substituted in their 
place.” 


JUNE PERIODICALS,* 
Tue apathy which prevails in the political world at present seems 
to have infected the monthly periodical press : those who look for 
inspiration in the leading magazines will certainly not find it in 
their lucubrations on polities. Fraser, which has been in the 
habit of giving a monthly review of our political progress, or our 
blunders, as the case may be, seems at a loss to speak definitely 
on the subject. ‘‘ We have ventured” in former numbers, says 
the writer of ‘ Political Ruminations,” ‘‘ to pronounce pretty boldly 
of the future fortunes of the war, and the events have justitied 
our expectations. If we were to make a similar experiment with 
regard to the probable course of domestic polities for the next few 
years, we should speak much more diffidently.” Therein the ru- 
minator exhibits sound discretion ; for we question if any man, 
however much inclined to vaticinate, would risk a prediction as 
to what is likely to take place during the next few years. The 
truth is, as the writer in J’raser remarks, “the diminution of 
party-spirit has greatly increased the difficulties of government.” 
This difficulty, however, is not likely to be a permanent one. 
The course of events will inevitably bring into prominence some 
question or other which will divide the community once more 
into two great parties. Till that happens, the public must exer- 

* Fraser’s Magazine, No. 518. Published by Parker and Son. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. 488. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 

The New Monthly Magazi No. 426. Published by Chapman and Hall. 

Bentley's Miscellany, No. 234. Published by Bentley. 

The Dublin University Magazine, No, 282. Published by Hodges and Co. 
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cise patience. The story of ‘Kate Coventry” is brought to a 
close in the present number in rather a huddled-up fashion. One 
can hardly help faneying that the author of ‘ Mr. Digby Grand,” 
who professes to edit the story, had received orders to finish it 
as rapidly as possible. An article on the *‘ Decline of French 
Romantic Literature,” after pointing out the vices of the modern 
French school, takes pains to show that there is “a rising genius 
worthy to continue the race of the old giants, and whose reputa- 
tion shall yet stand towering above these feeble and flashy crea- 
tures who for the moment amuse the public gaze.” This giant 
it has discovered in Edmond About, whose name is becoming 
pretty well known in England as well as in France. 


The opening chapters of a new story—‘ The Athelings, or the 
Three Gifts”—will please a numerous section of the readers of 
Blackwood. Though no imitator, the writer fre quently reminds 
us of Fredrika Bremer in her truthful and kindly pictures of the 
home life of the middle classes. In all her fictions the parlour- 
fireside is prominent, and she contrives to invest that common- 
place locality with much greater charms than were ever bestowed 
on it by Miss Burney or Miss Austin. A comparison of ‘ The 
Old and New Style at Oxford” shows little reason for congratu- 
lation on account of the reforms which have lately taken place 
there. The writer is not a mere laudator of the past. He argues 
strongly against the monkish system of celibaey, as one of the 
causes of Oxford’s having fallen so far short of what it might 
have been. In urging the abolition of this remnant of antiquity, 
he contends that the intention of the founders is virtually de- 
feated by the working of th« system. ; 

“ By the present state of things, the intentions of the founders are in 
every point of view defeated. If their object was to glorify their religion 
by the exhibition of a number of cases of persons devoted to that single life 
which was thought in old time so holy, that object is contemptuously ig- 
nored by those who merely make the breach of the monastic rule an affair 
of having sufficient means to be able to effect it with impunity. If their 
object was to continue valuable and eflicient men in the service of the 
University, this object is defeated by the immediate flight from the Univer- 
sity of most of those who find the condition of single life incompatible with 
their happiness or their efficiency. And as it is the fact that strong affections 
and mental vigour are generally combined, we tind here a reason why the 
cream of learning, as soon as it has had just time to form and settle, 
is so regularly and periodically skimmed from the surface of University 
society. 

“Travels in Cireassia,”’ of which No. I. is given, promises to be 
an interesting account of the Eastern shore of the Black Sea, by 
one who has visited it lately. The writer does not seem to think 
that we have left a very favourable impression of this country by 
our management in that region. ‘In future,” he says, ‘it Is 
not to be expected that Englishmen attempting to travel in Cir- 
cassia will be received even as we were ; for not only is the power 
of the Naib spreading, but our conduct in having allowed the 
Russians to reéstablish their blockade will make us unpopular, 
while the difficulty of breaking through it will remain the same 
as before the war.” With this slight difference, however, that 
there is no more a formidable fleet in « bastopol harbour. How 
far the Russians may be able to maintain a strict blockade of the 
Cireassian coast, remains to be seen. The writer of * Speculations 
on the Future—Our Alliances” takes a very gloomy view upon 
the whole. What he thinks we ought specially to guard against 
is, “a confederacy which may be able to bring together naval 
forces superior to our own.” That, no doubt, is a danger to be 
watched and guarded against in our foreign relations. As regards 
Central America, the writer sees no important interest that we 
have in that region. He thinks it would even be advisable to 
abandon our settlements and protectorates on the mainland, in 
order to avoid contention. 


Mr. Cyrus Redding, in the New Monthly, endeavours to ex- 
plain how the Administrative Reform movement has proved a 
failure ; but he does not seem qualified to show how it might 
have succeeded. From his query as to whether the Committee is 
so far content with the result of its labours as to leave things as 
they are, we infer that he has not heard of the remodelling of the 
Association, with Mr. Roebuck as chairman. An article on “ Thi 
Food of Paris,” compiled from Armand Husson’s work ‘ Les 
Consommations de Paris,” might lead one to believe that our 
Fre nch neighbours are not so much worse fed than the Londoners 
as 1s commonly supposed. General statements and averages, 
however, are deceitful ruides as to the actual condition of a 
people. Having ascertained that the inhabitants of Paris con- 
sume 730,501,195 kilogrammes of solid food annually, we are as 
lar as ever from an answer to the question how the working 
classes are fed, unless we can tell, with some degree of accuracy, 
in what proportion the various items of that enormous mass are 
distributed among rich and poor, ‘The r mark that poverty 
has been diminishing in Paris ever since 1791 is, we fear, not 
Well founded. The writer, in adding that ‘ this is precisely the 
reverse of what we see in this country,” shows that he is not very 
familiar with the statistics of pauperism, or he would be aware 
that the total number of persons receiving relief in England an 
Wales at present is not so great as it was at some periods forty or 
fifty years ago, when the population was little more than half its 
present amount. 


“A Winter in Kertch,” in Be ntley’s Miscellany, is worth 
re ading, for the account it gives of the formation of the Turkish 
Contingent. The sudden termination of the war deprived that 
new species of force of all opportunity of showing what it could 
do. Had a chance occurred, we have no doubt that the result of 
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General Vivian’s excellent management of the Contingent would 
have furnished another instance of what capital sold 1} 
Turks become under English officers. An amusing article entide 
ae Disjointed Gossip, from the other side of the Big Pond, 
the following account of the mutual hostility of Negroes and Irish 
emigrants in America. 

“The hatred between them and the Irish is intense; as well it may be, 
upon their part, for the Lrish immigration has entirely changed their posi- 
tion and prospects in the Free States, Every ship-load of these Celtic im- 


migrants helps to elbow some persons of this unhappy race out of the means 
of getting an honest living ; and whenever the occasion offers, the Lrish are 
too glad to raise a row and come to fisticuffs with the ‘nagurs.’ The pre- 
sent Know-nothing movement, which is excluding the Irish of all ranks 
from any claim to any public office even of the lowest kinds, is to the ad- 
vantage of the opponents of the Fugitive Slave Law \ United States 
marshal in the New England States would run a better chance of bringing 
his victim down if he hunted with a pack of Lrish beagl In the Slave 


Stutes, where the Negroes have decidedly the advanteve over the Irish in 


house 8, habits, and general consideration, th corn with wl h they look 
on them as * White treish,’ is exceedingly amusing. Nor is the fecling less 
keen in the Free States, where social advantages are all on t ide of the Irish 
population, We were walking up a hilly street in Newport some time after 
our arrival, when a party of little Mulatto boys coming out of ool were 
engaged in blackguarding each other: one at length used an epithet to 


which, for a moment, his adversary could find no bad word strong enough 
to reply; when, trembling with rage, he shook his fist in his opponent’s 
face, and stammered out, * You—you J/rish Niggar you!’ ”’ 

This hostile feeling explains, in some degree, why the Irish 
emigrants have ranged themselves with the Slavery party in the 


United States. 


The writer of an article in the Dublin Unirersity, on “ The 
Protectorate of Richard Cromwell,” founded on M, Guizot’s re- 
cent work, expresses his surprise that this most eventful of all 
the epochs of corresponding duration in the history of England 
shonld have been passed over so slightly by the whole of ou his- 
torians. ‘‘ Hume has devoted to it no more than about forty 
pages. Mr. Macaulay describes it in a manner at once con- 
temptuous and laconic. Mr. Carlyle does not condescend to de al 
with it at all. He chooses that the curtain should fall over the 
name of Cromwell while yet in the zenith of its glory.” This 
neglect is easily accounted for, when we consider that neither the 
enemies nor the admirers of Cromwell could have much pleasure 
in dwelling on the events of that brief period, during which the 
government of England was transformed from a military dicta- 
torship into a constitutional monarchy. The writer of th article 
we have named gives a clever outline of what took place from the 
accession of Richard till the period of his abdication. Among the 
illustrations of the political morality of that age, President 
Pierce, if he has leisure to dip into our Magazines for June, may 
tind a precedent in it for his desperate expedient of getting up a 
foreign war as a means of gratifying personal ambition. Hyde, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon, in writing from Breda to a Royalist 
in England as to the best means of damaging Cromwell, says 


‘¢ There is one other thing that our friends wil! not fail to watch; which 


is, to do all that may be to make a war with Holland, in which the honour 
and trade of the nation is somuch concerned.’ 

Some fifty or sixty years hence, when the privat history of the 
Pierce Cabinet comes to light, we shall, no doubt, find as deli- 
berate proposals as this for a somewhat similar object: indeed, 
we hardly need to wait so long for such revelations. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Soulé, a member of the Lone Star Association, as 
Ambassador to Spain a few years ago, Was understood to be for 


the express purpose of getting up a war with Spain, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books 

Erruer the bibli mpl s have not recovered from the fatigues of last week's 
varied excitements, or a premature lull has come over the publishing 
world. Except in the class of reprints, our receipts have been few ; and 
the chief book of promise, the Archbishop of Dublin’s Annotations on 
Bacon’s Essays, with additional Essays, is its« If a species of reprint 

Bacon's Essays: with Annotations by Richard Whately, D.D., Arch- 

bishop of Dublin 


Beaumarchais and his Times. Sketches of French Society in the 
Eighteenth Century, from Unpublished Document by Louis De 
Loménie. Translated by Henry 8. Edward In four volumes 


Volumes I. and I 


sms or Curious Chay fers in the R ( History 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church By the Reverend Richard Dill, A.M 

As mav be inferred from its title, this volume is of a controversial 
relating, however, to clerical conduct rather than to doctrine, 
the following is an outline The Presbyterian 
Iicbrew at th 
to two 


Prelatico-Presbyteria 


character ; 
It is a long story, but 
Synod of Ulster claimed to nominate the Professor of 
Belfast Academical Institution, and to exercise an “ approval 

other Professors The managers of the Institution resisted these claims, 
and the Presbyterian Assembly determined (about 1844-'5) to have 
college of its own. Plans were drawn up, subscriptions solicited, and 
all was promising; but success was marred, Mr. Dill says, by the folly 
and corruption of some of the deputation nt by the Ass mbly to confé 
with the Peel Ministry, the truth being that publie objects were 
ticed to privat interest Shortly after this, Mr Magee, a widow 
lady of Mr. Dill’s flock, dicd, (in 1846,) leaving between 70,0002 
and 80.000/. for Presbyterian purposes, in uding 20,000 tow ids a 


’ 








college; Mr. Dill being an executor, a trustee, and a residuary legat 
At first it was compliments all round; but when the parti 
began to work they began to quarrel. The upshot was a ¢ \ 


between the Assembly and the Trustees; in which the Assembly w 

mulcted in costs During and after the legai proceedings, various mi- 
nutes, etcwtera, were made by the Assembly, in which insinuations o1 
something more were promulgated against Mr. Dill, he himself not being 
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backward in retorting through the press. This volume is the history of | tion of 1810; but we doubt whether the historical introduction y 











the whole business, written to clear the author’s name from the fal Scott's The second volume of Quin n, and the third of Gu sae 
charges of his enemies. | Civilization, « mplete the respective works s 

A Vindicatioi if the Organ, By the Reverend Alexander Cromar, | l Vv By I \ a 
M.A.—This volume also relates to Presbyterian differences, though on a | ] 0 I M ~ 96H 
broader scale than the legacy of Widow Magee. After trying without wlad By 1 M 
success to conduct an unaided vocal service, the Presbyterian Church of in Ess / the Lif G sof 7 Full : f ' : 
St. George’s Liverpool set up an organ. This effort after harmony pro- a oT we d pouey oe ; ; : f 
duced discord: Dr, Candlish republished an old pamphlet of Dr. Porteus, ag cage ag (EE ene Were Phe Tout condilie ans ' we | 
with a long preface by himself, under the title of “The Organ Ques- with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A The Life of the Pos , : ml 
tion,” in which that great instrument was harshly characterized as anti- Critical Essays on the Plays, by William W ss Lloyd, M.R.S.L., & i 9 
Scriptural, leading to Popery, and the like. The present volume, by thi age ; . 
Minister of St. George’s, is a reply to Dr. Candlish. The question is | D.C. oes 
considered in a twofold light: 1, Scriptural, the main points being to 
show that musical instruments in public worship were not limited to the - a 
Jewish dispensation; 2, on the general ground, that man is "bound to Izaak Wa ee 
bring every gift and power he possesses to the worship of God, Thu um N pe 
book is not remarkable ; for, sooth to say, both grounds of argument seem iy ha | It 
so clear that they scarcely require formal proofs to establish them. The bis: tur 
best part consists in an exposition of the way in which art is creeping | Tra pul 
into Presbyterianism in every other direction than that of instrumental | M t] 

] ts | s , 


music. The Free Church, as soon as it can afford it, welcomes ornam« 
that would have startled Knox. 

















































































** The felt-roofed shed, called the * Free Kirk,’ has vanished from the oan ; H 
soil of Scotland. Men, as truly Presbyterians as Knox, now weekly wor- at ‘ 
ship within a tabernacle fashioned after the pattern of the Romish Gothiv I \ 
the vessel of homely pewter, out of which many of my readers received their | Th f the R En t Fre : 
baptismal sprinkling, has given place to the gilded basin or the font of History of the En aut 3 
stone ; the sunbeams that once poured themselves immaculate through th | Esq., of the Mid » Ba 
hole in the wall, which was indeed a window, now slanting through the itl # 
gorgeous dyes of the glass-stainer, decorate, with all the rainbow tints, thi : 
garments and faces of the worshiping assembly ; communion-tables now | 7 ; —— | er 4 » A 
stand from one end of the year to the other, within comely rails, after the | i Lira ll & PANIN NS. Be 
fashion of the prelatic churches; and the cross, which, according to certain | Wenxry Brovenam at Scnoor.—Brougham was not in the class y h 
Protestants, has been and still is an object of idolatrous worship in tl mit Before getting to the Rector’s class he had been under Luke Fraser; 
Church of the Apostacy, has now its place in Free Church architecture, and | who, in his two immediately preceding courses of four years each, had t) 
forms an appropriate finial to the external structure of the house of prayer.”’ wd fortune to have Francis Jeffrey and Walter Scott as his pupils. Broug : 

} t? li = _ enkin ot ’ . a dared ta dia 

A Practical Swiss Guide, Illustrated. By an Englishman in Switzer- | {, % ontop» — oi, eet 1 4 oP gsved nce ~ ‘it of I stint 
land.—The value of a ‘“ guide” is best tested by using it. This small | 4). ») sora 2 +e ~ inion cgi se te his own infallibility. are \ 
volume seems a priori about the best we have met, for those who wish | jghed the rebel, and flattered himself tha air was over. But Brougha 
to travel and see the things most worthy of being seen, without bein; reappeared next day loaded with books, returned to the charge before tl : 
encumbered by printed descriptions and accounts. Such an extent of ud ex my elled honest to acknowledge that he had be 
general information connected with routes, means of travel, inns, moncys, made Brougham fam hroughout the whole school. I re- 
passports, with particular directions for sceing particular places, v member, as well as if it had been yesterd having h ud him pointed out t th 

- never saw compressed so clearly into so small a compass. This com- — is ** the fellow who had beat the master.”’—Cock sM ” sof his +] 
pression is not effected by mere curtailing. It appears to be accomplish- | 4 . 
ed by practical knowledge throwing off its results, and in a style which DEFENCE OF MARLBOROUGH AGAINST MACAULAY.— Many cireumstar 
indicates a much higher tone of mind than usually appears in a guide- | we think, should have led Mr. Macaulay, in Marlborough’s case, to f ] 
book. ; misgiving as to the marvellous anomaly he has imagined. That man could 1 

Life and Works of Robert Burns, edited by Robert Chambers. } not well have been conscious!) and ingra nedly t villain, I to all shat da 
bers’s Library Edition.) Part 1—Many editions of Burns ha dead ” Ht noble gegen * SO : ee } os 
brothers Chambers put forth during the course of their publishing career; | “UO° FUC I hat 7 in th fs “let of th : ror te ene | : 
poems, prose, and mere biographical notices, or biography passing | }, yy: nj 7. os aye ss einai — csammenl tis Ghee ' ‘line 7 
with its illustrative letters and poems into a species of lifelong exhibition. | fyjendship with Prince Eugene was never clouded for one hour by the fa 
We are not sure whether the publication before us is a reprint in a | est thought of jealousy or envy, but who loved and cherished the fam 
“library” form, or whether it presents a complete collection of the | success of his friend as if it had been his own; and whose troops ah 
works and illustrated life of Burns hitherto separated. We think it is | adored him, That man could have been no desp ¢ or grasping miser Ww * 
the latter, though probably with additions and improvements, ‘The | could refuse sixty thousand a year an 1 2 post « nt enough to flatt 
main feature of the work is to throw both the verse and prose writings | "ost insatiable ambition, poe Roar OS giving Umorage to his allies a ; 
into that portion of the life to which they relate. To those zealots who | "5 the pros} “hee the alliance. COREE ae EN SCS Se ae 
wish to thoroughly study the life and character of Burns the plan is a | &" profligate whe, In an age of unequalled and unooune ” _ 
good one. ; ; i court noted foi filthy langu int ina still oo ler act ds, ml wpe . rh) 

5 . never incurred suspicion of his con il fidelity, who abhorred and repress 

St. Bartholomew's Day. A Summer's Tale, 1572. By Stewart Lock- | all licentious conversation, and whose camp was a model of decency, dis 
yer.—The private interest of this tale in verse is the attachment of a | pline, and order, The riddle of Marlbor ch’s character, like the riddle 
Romanist noble and a Huguenot lady, disapproved of by their respective | Bacon’s, has yet to be read; and Mr, Macaulay is not the subtile analyst to 
friends, and brought to a bloody end on the day of the massacre. The | decipher either.-—North British Ke 
writer is not equal to the theme, } Scorcn JvnGes RErResHiInG At Edinburgh, the old Judges ha 

b practi t which even their barbaric age used to shake its head Il 

The most remarkable reprints of the week are three new editions of | always wine and biscuits ov the bench, when the business was clear 
“ Lalla Rookh,” the “ Irish Melodies,” and *‘ Songs, Ballads, and Sacred | protracted beyond the usual dinn dlern Judges—tl 
Songs.” They are the prettiest little books conceivable; fit for the | mean who were made after 1800—never gave Into this; but with thos 
pocket, the reticule, the young lady's bookease, or the boudoir-table; | Me preceding gener ation, os of whom last whe = . year - 1800, 
from their size they are more immediately adapted for young eyes. ; wee ‘are eng “a queens ol r : Bagel es on sees I 

The reprint of Mr. Henry Rogers's article from the Edinburgh R on the be = talaga” Rg Plc hea gag Daggers a s 

- . ° “~ 99 . this without ie slightest att it con tlment, Ir} rel it 
on the * Life and Genius of Fuller,” followed by copious extracts from cemaies diteieni tm. diame dl \ eden. t denied. tor a4 
the quaint old author's works, is worth mention for itself. It is more | Gurine which their Lordships seemed t yen 4 th 2B 
memorable as closing Messrs. Longman’s Traveller's Library ; one of the | jy, 9 little, son mae ‘ \ 
best, in some things undoubtedly the best of the serial publications that | merely to su , 
have characterized the present age, from the time when Constable began | but only witl ! 
his Miscellany nearly thirty years ago. The original works have been ny 
respectable; but the distinguishing fi of the series has doubtl it on 
been the copyright reprints,—as Laing’s ‘ Notes of a Traveller,” the ing, to the g . 
same author’s * Residence in Norway,” and the cream of the Essays of | |! stood ' 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and other eminent writers. Not ser th ; 

The sixth volume of Singer’s Shakspere is worthy of note as com- Se cae ; 
pleting the Plantagenet Historical Plays; the volume emb o thi ripe venoms 
three parts of “ Henry the Sixth” and * Richard the Third.” The tenth | Qyouch. ever ; 
volume of Lardner’s ** Museum” is various in subjects both of natu court refecti k 
and art: Bees, Steam Navigation, Thunder and Lightning, the Aurora | different forn 1 a tot 
Borealis, and Electro-Motive Power, are the subjects of the papers. Tl e of s 
new and enlarged edition of ** Lonely Hours” is to us as good ‘ clerks, jury \ 
we have no recollection of the name of Caroline pson ! { s | turned agan u . 
turning over the pages may help us, of the poems. often, It w ; Se Ses ee step of th - ning process . 

A batch of Mr. Bohn’s publications has also arrived. Of these th far less truce une musi din eimai . 
most remarkable is Mr. Jesse’s edition of ** The Complete Angle For j : ; 
the number of the cuts and plates, and the variety of information and Quren ANNe’s AuGUSTAN AGI \ while ago this used to be s . 
illustration contained in the notes, we imagine this will forn lition | as tl r Augustan age of English literature. We do not tas 
of Walton and Cotton. Besides the matter drawn from previous edi- | t8t Manner now Wi . that when we get — 
tions and Mr. Jesse’s own experience in the gentle craft, Mr. Bolu times vas Queen “7 ‘ ithe | - RIOGE gD, SU ATE AONE FONT | a a 
himself a worthy brother of the angle—has placed a collection of curious | ‘"? =p See } » oe s “a _ ‘ar arse ' g 
information in the editor’s hands, as well as contributed different supple- t typ nape 9 gt — dicate tire aga peer ay NR : 
mentary articles, the most claborate and useful of which are * Notes on | y <P pec Noe TR, * ; . il , and f 
Fishing Waters,” and the inns within reach. ce. to a degree not befor , ‘ : | l ‘ 

The same publisher has also commenced a new edition of Sully’s Me- mething like real power and strength breaking through the pre . 
moirs, with some additional notes. It appears to be a reprint of the edi- | clement; but, on the whole, there is an absence of what, except DY i 
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f] une d 1 * t- the W her we if y ‘ ! fr 1 tients by making friends, you will utterly delud« 

‘ ess of it nat : \ pect By your undivided devotion to 

e tive canacity. a8 1 ( ( he character | you . t eate for yourselves a sound and just medical 

ereatness”’ to literat \\ n t vived the t . that putat will create for you patients Simpson's 
sevent h century in En t n I i / 

tions of scenes and cunt mst ted wit ul rtihe f the (~n ALPIN Siu When we we S narrow ridge of ice 

the dality I ‘ . : \ tv wl ned to be second in the 

an rot go beyor etal ; vusses t right. As Hudson was 

I inary & Scnee, u N er, In Tact, do t, he hac t ! t re than his proper share of the weight to 

e pass the time of Milt n, Ul . — th the sub- | ip t but quickly vering himself, he quic kly disengaged his head 

ties A kind of lumb« oniiber _m main . the ectual | na {i tl trap to wl h the 1 pe Ww As attached, and gazed 

gait of Dryden nd his contem} ; Bt the age St re 1 | down into t re vault. The third in our line instantly drew the rope 

f the old siterary forms, th hot at home Init; n | “ays, | tieht, and dropped with one knee on the snow. ‘The jerk dragged his hand 

even tl _ tion of tl ; ceased, — lass - ao | cight or ten inches through th ft surface, but receiving without delay the 

Ee Cra Essays ready f those behind, and finding that Hudson relieved him of half 

Mopern Frencu History Ix 1 J I y ] - | the tension, he easily kept his] In the mean time we were in some 

ther with the little I iP One epi was rat Tja ty, f It} h we felt } , we know not whether some injury 

nt with a friend to buy a] f In paying for t } nted | ! not ve be stair | For a second or two we listened 

. y e of the new five-f which hac ely i] thle t ! d ft xe as it rebounded from side to 

| t< y to find or t! ( ‘ it s tl tl } s b i Phe roy was tough, and those 

t l out Kings of Fran ‘ f the Fre — el Re- | \ that they « extricate ingle individual, Our friend, per- 

blies motley « pany | t help sayn {te ! ] four fect ! nd collected, d ed to | er him a couple of feet, that he 


publics, a pany ’ 
the one wanted, with | N } . * What 1 go? Dh micht tain st ne- ledge of ice While we were on the point 





led, but said nothin / S / il feo vi with his 1 t. changed his tacties, and told us to raise 
: . ? |] } t vare t hed, he was enabled to rest his feet on a 

Hexry Cocknurn At Ilo in March 1811 1 . t < of tinst the opposite side, A hachet 
ral household go th f Colinton, y the N th- 1 has 1 i lieu of that which } st in the fall; and 
se of the Pentland I ' \ ‘ , { t | enabled with the help of 
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Capital.—One statement prepared by Mr. Yeats ‘ews the position 
of railway capital during the second half of the year 1855. The two 
columns exhibit the amount of capital and its nature, and the average 


rate of dividend or interest per cent for the half-year. 
Dividend per cent. 
9 


Ordinary capital taking dividend., £135,536,229 .... ; 9 
ad not taking dividend... 12,784,130 .... 
Mortgage and a ference share 
Se ee tstecse PERG «cee 6 3 
Capital expende do on lease od lines 26,740,299 .... 418 2 


Patel icccccccccscce Sattar jee 
Yeats computes that the working expenses of railways amounted 
leaving a profit of 52°47 per cent: this shows a 
profits over the same period of 1854. 


Mr. 
to 47°53 per cent; 
trifling increase in the 

Trafic.—In the last half-year the number of passengers—or rather, 
except in the case of periodical-ticket-holders, the number of passages or 





trips—amounted to 66,779,985; an increase of 5,940,682 over the last 
half-year of 1854. The total was thus made up. 

First-class PASSENTETS ..ccccccccccceses ove 8,567,524 
Second-class PaASSCNers ....66. eeevens ecce 21,975,443 
Third-class passengers .......eececeeeceesse 13,074,093 
P: arliamentary — eee susan eooe 23,148,372 
cove seece 14,553 
66,779,985 

The general merchandise carried weighed 12,335,827 tons; minerals, 

& ’ 


The head of live stock were 4,747,810. 


For the six months ending in last December, 


18,090,030 tons. 


Earnings. 


from all sources were 11,613,550/.; an increase of 822,429/. over the 
same period of 1854. The receipts from passengers, parcels, luggage, 
and mails, amounted to 6,013,607/.; general merchandise, 3,724,292/. ; 


live stock, 224,269/.; minerals, 1,651,382/. These are the more detailed 


items of the first head of rec« ipt. 





First-class passengers .......ee0e005 sveesess GET 
Second-class passengers ........0.00e008 1,847,690 
Third-class passengers pieaiantcaine —~ 546,670 
CEE ee 1,301,026 
Periodical-ticket- holders ECS area ; 81,654 
Horses, carriages, luggage, parcels, and mails. 627,140 


] 


Tt will be observed that the payments by third-class passengers 
“ third-class”’ and ‘* Parliamentary ’’—exceed those of second-class pas- 
sengers by 6/.; while the receipts from first-class travellers are nearly 
300,000/. behind those from either of the other classes. The whole re- 
ceipts from passengers are less in amount than those derived from g 
animals, carriages, mails, coals, &e. The 11,613,5507. of earnings were 
derived from 8296 miles of railway. The rece ip its for the whole of 1855 
were 21,507,599/. ; in 1854 they were 20,215,724. ; an increase in 1855 
of 1,219,875/. ‘The increase in the passengers in 1855 was 7,388,427. 
According to the Ratlway Record, the average receipts per mile in 1854 
were 2510/7. ; in 1855, 25927, At present railways.are undoubtedly an 
improving property. 

Dividends.—According to Mr. Yeats, the dividends on ordinary 
of railways for the year 1855, where any dividend at all was paid, varied 
from 9 1-5 per cent to 4 per cent. The railway which headed the list 
was the Lancaster and Preston, 9 1-5 per cent ; the Stockton and Darling- 
ton paid 9 per cent; Dublin and Kingstown, 8 ; others 7: 1, 6, 
5/. Gd.; three Irish, four English, and one Scottish railway yielded 
the orthodox 5 per cent; but the majority of dividend-paying railways 
were below the 5 per cent level, gradually declining to the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the Dundee and Aberdeen Junction, 
per cent dividends. 


rr ods, 


stocks 


71 : 
45s 49 
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POOR-LAW EXPENDITURE. 

The Report of the Poor-law Board for 1855 shows an increase of pau- 
perism and an augmentation of expenditure, to be ascribed to the high 
prices of food and the severity of the winter. In the year, 5,890,0417. 
was expended in relief of the poor; an increase of 607,188/. over 1854, 
or 7d. per head on the population. Durham shows a decrease of 0°3 per 
Middlesex, 14°6; 


cent, but every other county exhibits an increase,- 
Herts, 19°4; Lancashire, 16°9; Surrey, 20°0; West Riding of York- 
shire, 16°0. The average cost of poor-relief for twenty-two years since 


1834 has been 6s. 2d. per head on the population; in 1855 the expendi- 
ture was 104d. per head more than in 1853, In the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1855, 964,0417. was expended for in-maintenance in 623 unions, 
and 3,045,074/. for out-relief, making a total of 4,009,115/., against 
3,867,1017. in 1853-'4._ The number of persons of all classes in receipt 
of relief on the Ist of January and the Ist of July 1855 was, respectively, 
840,720 and 810,893, against $19,985 and 796,081 in the corresponding 
January and July of 1854. The latest numbers included 791,518 general 
paupers, 17,999 insane paupers, and 1576 vagrants or vagabonds. On 
the 1st of July 1855 there were eg adult able-bodied paupers in re- 
ceipt of relief, against 125,267 on the Ist July 1854. 

Education is not neglected by the Bae law Board. In the half-year 
ending March 1854, the average number of children attending Work- 
house Schools was—Boys, 18,455; Girls, 17,829; while the * District” 
Schools were attended by 1129 boys and 927 girls. In the year ending 
September last, there were 464,099 vaccinations performed by the parish 
medical-officers, nearly all successful. 





The whole sum received in the year 1834 as poor-rates amounted to no 


less than 8,338,000/. ; the new law quickly reduced this some 3,000,000/. ; 


but in the year 1855 the total had again swelled to 7,864,000/. But 
what are raised as ‘‘ poor-rates’’ are not all expended on poor-relief. In 
1834 the payments from these rates towards the county-rate or bo- 


691,000/. ; last year these payments had in- 
The C ounty and Borough Police expenses are 
poor-rates ¥ 


rough-rate amounted to 
creased to 1,598,000/. 

met from these so-called 
Metropolitan Police is thus raised. 
fees to vaccinators = clergymen, the 
births, marriages, 
Parliamentary voters. 


salaries of officers who register 


Some of the increase in poor-relief last year is to be ascribed to the 
was a considerable augmentation in the number of soldiers’, 


; there w 
’ and marines’ widows and “orphans relieved by the Guardians. 


war 
sailors, 








the receipts | 


a large part of the cost of the 
Other payments out of poor-rates are 


and deaths, and the expenses of preparing the lists of 


FINANCES OF INDIA. 

A Parliamentary paper, moved for by Mr. Seymour, gives a very 
| elaborate account of the revenues and expenditure of British India for 
the year ended the 30th April 1854. Some items may be selected to 
a general idea of how in the East, and how we 


give we get money 
spend it. 

Revenue.—The gross revenue derived from all the Presidencies, in the 
year 1853-4, was 26,510,1857. Of this, Land Revenue formed 
14,848,733/.; Tributes and Subsidies, 622,7017.; Customs, 1,283, 4595/.; 


Salt, 2,574,740/.; Opium, 4,478,653/. Note the peculiarities of Indian 
revenue—the greater portion of the taxes are drawn direct from the 
land, from a monopoly of so necessary an article as salt, and from the 
drug opium. From the gross total of income there are large deductions, 
for collection, allowances, and a variety of payments; and the net re- 
| venue is reduced to 19,705,0807. Of the gross revenue, Bengal Presi- 
dency contributes 10,519,774/. ; the Eastern Settlements, 72,154/, ; 
Coorg, 19,717/7.; Burmese Territory, 303,741/.; North-We ate m Pro- 
vinces, 7,002,1847.; Punjaub and Trans-Indus Territory, oe 71. : 
Madras Presidency, 4,674,970/.; Bombay Presidency, 57/1. : 
Scinde, 230,103/.; and Sattarah, 244,282/. 
Expenditure—While the net amount of the 
deducting ‘‘ repayments, allowances, and drawbacks,” in the year ending 
30th April 1854 was 26,375,197/., the expenditure was 28,419,314/.; 
showing a deficit of 2,044,1177. Some of the items of the e xpenditure may 
be noted: the Payments in Realization of the Revenue, including cost 
of Salt and Opium, amounted to 4,243,9867.; Allowances and Assign- 
1,305,914/, : 


5,5 
3, 2é 


revenue of India, after 


ments, in accordance with treaties or other engagements, 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &e., 1,073,164/.; the other 
| Charges in India were 18,486,908/., including Military Charges, 
10,460,899/., Navy, 472,696/., Interest on Debt, 2,504,297/.; the 
Charges in England were 3,262,289/.—Dividends to Proprictors ab- 
sorbed 632,970/.; Furlough and Retired Pay to Army and Navy, 


including a balance of 


683,1127.; Qneen’s Troops serving in India, 
3/.; General Charges, 


$41,193/. due up to the 31st March 1848,) 653,69: 
495,648/. ; Stores consigned to India, 420,529/7. 
Payments to Native Princes.—The former rulers of India, or their 
descendants, still draw a very respectable amount of revenue from the 
people of the country, and that without trouble, responsibility, or risk of 
| losing it by expulsion from their dominions. The East India Company 
pays yearly to the Nizamut no less than 163,514/.: the stipends and 
allowances ranging from the Newab Nazim’s “ personal allowance” of 
68,6777. to allowances to chiefs not exceeding 5000 rupees yearly. The 
King of Delhi enjoys 95,740/., and other members of the Royal Family 
have allowances: in the whole of the North-Western Provinces, 
the pensions and allowances amount to 319,046/., not including the 
Annexed Territory ; the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh ge . some 12,0007. a 


“ 





large 


} 

| year. Inthe M: ulras Presidenc y, the Newab of the Carnatic receives 
| 110,545/.; the families and dep ndents of late Ne a 30,0907. The 
| Rajah of Tanjore’s income is 94,2607. The families of Hyder Ali Khan 
| and Tippoo Sultan receive 65,625/. In Bombay, 77,682/. is paid in 


pensions and allowances. In Scinde, the ex-Ameecrs and others receive 
45,5427. The payments for Sattarah are 24,129/. The total of the 

| pensions, allowances, compensations, and so forth, for the year is no less 
than 1,305,914/. It strikes one in reading these accounts, that such 
payments must constitute no mean support for the permanence of British 
rule in India; the most influential families in Hindostan being pension- 

| aries of our Government, receiving revenues dealt out with no niggard 
hand, while great numbers of petty chiefs receive smaller stipends. 

India Debt.—The Public Debts of India amounted on the 30th April 

1854 to 46,652,6977., on which 2,504,297/7. was paid as interest. The 


| debt mainly consisted of general “Loans,” but some six millions were 
| made up of loans in particular Presidencies, Treasury Notes, Civil, 
| Military, and Naval Funds, &e. The interest on the great bulk of the 


debt was at the rate of 4 per cent. The Home Bond Debt was 3,899,5002. ; 
| the interest payable, 113,086/. 
SALT-TAX IN INDIA. 

In a bill providing for “ the Government of India,’ which was con- 
sidered by the House of Commons in the 1853, a clause was 
inserted on the motion of Sir John Pakington and in opposition to the 
views of the Government, providing for the abolition of the Salt- 
monopoly as held by the Company, and the substitution of an excise- 
duty. ‘The reason assigned was, that salt was so dear and bad in India, 
| that the consumers were literally kept in a state of bad health. The 
clause was struck out by the House of Lords, and the bill thus curtailed 
became law. The feeling, however, evinced by the House of Commons, 
induced Ministers to promise that inquiry should be made as to the praec- 
ticability of substituting an excise-duty for the profit arising from the 
monopoly the Company possessed in the manufacture and sale of an 
of universal consumption. The inquiry was intrusted to Mr 
George Plowden, a gentleman practically acquainted with the existing 
system, and believed to be free from that undue bias in its favour which 
is imputed to official persons connected with the collection of the revenue. 
His report has just been issued. 

The three Presidencies vary as regards the modes of realizing revenue 
from salt. In Bombay there is an excise-duty ; and, reasoning from the 
result of that plan, Mr. Plowden arrives at the conclusion, that there is 
nothing to prevent the application of the same principle to the Presiden- 
cies of Madras and Bengal, where the Company takes (practically) the 
manufacture into its own hands and claims a monopoly of the market 
“The feasibility,” says Mr. Plowden, * of substituting [in Madras and 
Bengal] for present arrangements a modified form of excise similar to 
that which now prevails in the Bombay Presidency, under which the 


THE 


session of 


article 


Government would cease to be connected w ith the manufacture and sale 
of salt, appears to me to admit of no question.’ . change from one 
system to the other is recommended to be gradual, intervening step 


Tho duty sug- 


bei ing the geri inting of licences to eA ite: manufacturers 








gested is ** twelve annas per maund,” the rate levied in Bombay, an¢ 
representing moreover the net profit realized from the monopoly-sales 
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